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THE STORY OF THE YOUNG TURKS. 


IT would not be possible to 
begin the New Year in a 
better manner than by study- 
ing briefly the extraordinary 
phenomenon that has been 
witnessed in the Near East in 
1908. The present writer was 
bold enough to suggest in the 
pages of ‘Maga’ nearly three 
years ago that the reflection 
of the results of the Russo- 
Japanese conflict was certain 
to make itself felt throughout 
the world: for several years 
to come. Nor has this been 
proved an empty prophecy. 
Not only has the awakening 
of the East been responsible for 
a readjustment of the grouping 
of the European Powers, but it 
has given impetus to a spirit 
of nationalism from which, 
with perhaps the exception of 
Afghanistan, no considerable 
country has escaped. In the 
East proper China is heaving 
against the lethargy of despot- 
ism ; India has deceived herself 
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into believing that she is ripe 
to imitate Japan; Persia has 
created and armed a national 
party; and in Europe, while 
the Russian people have clipped 
the claws of absolute monarchy, 
Turkey, the effete, the crum- 
bling Empire, has committed 
herself to a revolution, possibly 
the most amazing, because it 
was the least expected, in the 
history of mankind. The story 
of the Young Turk movement 
is so interesting, and the results 
it has attained are so astound- 
ing, that the outline of the 
movement deserves. @ more 
consecutive record than exists 
at the present moment. 
Abdul Hamid came to the 
Ottoman throne pledged to 
make Turkey a constitutional 
Empire. The first Turkish 
constitution lasted barely a 
year, and the country relapsed 
into a state of Oriental despot- 
ism, which existed until July 
24, 1908. It is not neces- 
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sary to trace the paralysing 
effect of this retrogression. 
This history of Turkey for the 
past generation has stood in 
Europe for all that was back- 
ward and effete. Disastrous 
wars had snatched territory 
from the Empire, internal dis- 
order had estranged the sym- 
pathies of Europe, and oppres- 
sion and deliberate opposition 
to progress had apparently 
sapped the Turk of all his 
pristine virility. It appeared 
that the Ottoman Empire was 
only suffered because its 
strategical position, passing 
into other hands, menaced the 
whole fabric of European tran- 
quillity. The Powers made 
covenants about it; they 
dragged its dignity in the dust 
by imposing conditions upon it ; 
and they even forced upon it 
foreign control for its more 
intimate institutions. In fact, 
the Ottoman Empire was treat- 
ed as a magnificent ruin stand- 
ing at the eastern boundary 
of Europe, from which every 
tourist Power might clip a 
relic as a porte bonheur. 

For once the intuitive faculty 
of Europe had missed fire. In 
spite of system forced upon 
them, the Turks are still a 
race of conquerors. You have 
but to witness the servility of 
the parasitical races in their 
midst to realise this fact. 
They are a race of conquerors 
exhausted by the worst attri- 
butes of conquest. Right by 
conquest was their original 
claim to Empire. And until 
the very last gasp of the 
Hamidian rule it was by the 
relics of this right alone that 
they clung to their patent of 
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sovereignty. But the fate of 
nations does not depend only 
upon this right. Conquest 
may bring sovereignty, for a 
while even it may secure it, 
but in the long-run it is in- 
tegrity and justice that con- 
firm the title. Blind despotism 
trading upon an ancient title 
will eventually crumble before 
either external pressure or in- 
ternal disruption. Both these 
elements were already at war 
upon the Turkish Empire. 
But although propinquity to 
Europe, with its menace of 
progress and armament, forced 
upon Turkey some slight meas- 
ures of modern advance, mental 
licence was but grudgingly ad- 
mitted. To hold even a des- 
potic empire an army was 
necessary, and it was through 
this army that the Turkish 
nation was to see first light. 
To obtain even the small level 
of efficiency which the Hamidian 
rule grudgingly allowed to the 
army it was necessary that 
some few officers should come 
into contact with the outer 
world. Their influence gave 
the first sensation of insecurity 
to the Yildiz régime. To 
counteract the evil effects of 
this contact with a progressive 
world a merciless system of 
espionage was fashioned in 
Constantinople. Freedom was 
denied to conquerors and con- 
quered alike. None except the 
very carefully selected were 
allowed to travel; no man’s 
existence was safe from the 
labyrinth of Palace espionage, 
Officers who commenced their 


studies in the military schools 
in the capital, once they gradu- 
ated, were posted to regiments 
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in the provinces, and were 
never allowed to return to the 
Bosphorus. The navy, since 
if it became efficient by con- 
tact with the outside world it 
would imbibe the poison of free- 
thought, was destined to be- 
come a collection of useless 
hulks, affording nominal com- 
mands for Hamidian instru- 
ments. The corps d’élite of the 
army, the Palace Guard at 
Yildiz, was composed of the 
most ignorant and fanatical 
material to be found in the 
Empire. It was pampered 
and cajoled in the environ- 
ment of the sovereign, while 
its officers were selected from 
promoted sergeants who could 
not read. fFanaticism and 
fatalistic confidence in the 
Sultan were taught and en- 
couraged by stirring up period- 
ical race conflicts. Massacre 
and rapine against Christian 
sections of the community were 
employed to fan the worst inter- 
pretations of Mohammedanism. 
Public funds were deliberately 
converted to private uses, while 
the administrative bureaux of 
the country were starved, until 
it was only by the profits from 
corruption and oppression that 
the ordinary machine of eos 
could run at all. 

Abdul Hamid, however, is by| 
nature a coward. If he had | 
been otherwise, it is possible | 
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‘of his Empire. 
‘subjects under the ban of his 
‘displeasure settled upon Paris 
as a convenient point 4 pied. 


campaign against individual 
progression amongst his sub- 
jects. The merest suspicion of 
enlightened tendency was suffi- 
cient crime to warrant banish- 
ment. It is credibly stated 
that in the last decade no less 
than thirty thousand educated 
Turks have fied the country or 
been banished to the “Siberias” 
of the Empire. Many, under 
flattering invitation from the 
Palace, have been summoned 
to Constantinople and a worse 
fate. Some, of course, have 
surrendered to the blandish- 
ments of power and office. But 
so grinding was the iron heel 
of despotism that Europe saw 
no fate for the Ottoman Em- 
pire other than disruption by 
decay. 

But Abdul Hamid’s terror of 
personal violence was really 
‘working towards the salvation 
Many of his 


Here they came under the in- 
fluences of modern progress; 
were able to judge of the quali- 
fications for modern statecraft ; 
and what is more important, 
to realise the full measure of 
the canker at the heart of their 
own country. In this small 
knot of fugitives from the 
wrath of the Yildiz despotism 
is found the genesis of the 


that the decadence of the Otto- Young Turkish Revolution. 


man Empire might have taken | 
another course. His cowardice | 
has proved his solitary virtue 
as a ruler: 
for the Young Turkish régime. 
Always fearful that the multi- 
tude of his sins would find him 
out, Abdul Hamid instituted a 


Some years back these fugi- 
tives in Paris banded themselves 


|into a patriotic committee, 
it is responsible’ 


which had as its object the 
somewhat chimerical prospect 
of a regenerated Turkey. It 
founded a paper which was 


-published in Paris, and for 
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some time rallied round the 
person of Murad Bey. But 
Murad Bey was of inferior 
clay, and he seceded to the 
blandishments of Yildiz, and 
returned to Stamboul to lay 
the whole story of the move- 
ment before the Sultan. Un- 
wittingly, Murad Bey proved 
a patriot, because this know- 
ledge so frightened the cowardly 
Abdul that he increased the 
vigour of his domestic campaign 
against progress, and thereby 
drove a further number of 
patriots into exile, while he 
heightened the despair of the 
more intelligent of his remain- 
ing subjects. But the real live 
impetus given to the regenerat- 
ing movement found its genesis 
in Macedonia. Here the intel- 
ligent Turks were face to 
face with the real Nemesis 
which was threatening their 
Empire. They had already 
witnessed the passing of Bul- 
garia, Eastern Rumelia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina from the star 
and crescent. They saw in the 
grouping of the Powers the 
imminent dangers that threat- 
ened their country. The dark 
alliance between Austria and 
Russia, to encourage disorder 
between the Christian elements 
in Macedonia. The impatience 
of England, France, and Italy 
to assert a right of interference 
in Turkey’s internal affairs. 
They witnessed the sinister 
aloofness of Germany, with its 
rapacious friendship at Yildiz 
Kiosk. They saw their coun- 
try in its impotence drink 
deep of the cup of national 
degradation when the Powers 
of Europe, along the sights of 
their naval guns, forced capit- 
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ulations upon the Sultan. Of 
all these demonstrations of im- 
potence, insulting to the amour 
propre of a great nation, per- 
haps the establishment of the 
international Gendarmerie and 
of the Italian Posts drove fur- 
thest home. 

But even these indignities 
brought their compensations. 
With the exception of the 
British “section,” the foreign- 
instructed Gendarmerie was 
not a success. But the influ- 
ence of British officers, their 
marked superiority over their 
foreign colleagues, their capac- 
ity and enthusiasm for in- 
structional work, and their 
extraordinary similarity with 
the Turks in the matter of 
good manners when dealing 
with the men, opened a train 
of thought in the minds of the 
resentful, but yet observant, 
Young Turks. The Gendar- 
merie was a blessing in dis- 
guise; for while it furnished 
that fillip to awakening sens- 
ibility that resentment alene 
could furnish, it stimulated the 
belief that the Turks them- 
selves were capable of doing 
likewise, if only it were per- 
mitted to them to make the 
attempt. Then came the all- 
instructive lesson from the 
Far East. The Young Turks 
realised that their hopes were 
not all dreams. They saw 
what a small and determined 
nation had been able to 
effect. From that moment 
the Young Turkish movement, 
which had hitherto seemed a 
chimera, became a rapidly in- 
creasing national sentiment. 
The desire for progress had 
broken through the dwarf- 
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ing influences of a hundred 
years. 

The movement included edu- 
cated Turks in both military 
and civil employ, and natur- 
ally enough it was in Mace- 
donia, where the effects of the 
abuses of the Hamidian régime 
were most in evidence, that the 
movement crystallised. Hither 
a constant fear of espionage, or 
perhaps the peculiar Oriental 
quality of secretiveness, en- 
abled the young Turks of 
Salonika to establish them- 
selves as @ nationalist secret 
society. The exact initiation 
of this fraternity, and its 
means of safe promulgation, 
are naturally shrouded in 
much obscurity. It is the 
Turks’ own secret, and apart 
from their natural reserve, 
there is no reason why they 
should advertise it. Let it 
suffice to say that it came into 
being upon a model of free- 
masonry. It is about three 
years since the “Committee of 
Liberty” was inaugurated at 
Salonika. In spite of the 
energy of the Palace mouch- 
ards, in spite of one effective 
sweep by the Palace arm, the 
movement made phenomenal 
progress. 

It opened communication 
with the Paris fraternity, 
which had made great head- 
way under Ahmed Riza Bey, 
so much so that, as the objects 
of the two societies were iden- 
tical, they became identified 
under the title of the “Otto- 
man Committee of Union and 
Progress.” In time this or- 
ganisation established branches 
throughout the Empire. The 
working of the central Com. 
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mittee appealed to the national 
sentiment. The movement 
spread with a rapidity that 
might well have caused the 
old despot at Yildiz many 
sleepless nights, if he had 
realised the extent to which it 
had ramified. Working com- 
mittees were formed in every 
considerable town in European 
Turkey, and the propaganda 
was carried by courageous 
emissaries into Anatolia and 
Syria. Europe had known of 
the Parisian Young Turks for 
years, but had never given 
them serious thought. Such 
virility as Young Turkey has 
demonstrated during the past 
six months was not expected in 
so desiccating a carcass as was 
the Turkey of Europe’s con- 
ception. But the Young 
Turks have shown not only 
that they possessed the virility 
to uproot the upas-tree of 
despotism, but that they pos- 
sessed also a clear-sighted vision 
of the requirements of their 
own case, which enabled them 
to launch their endeavour upon 
a set and studied programme. 
It is for this reason that the 
great work they have effected 
is apart from, and superior 
to, all contemporary national 
movements. 

The Committee is probably 
the most remarkable directing 
board the world has ever seen. 
It is absolutely impersonal. It 
has no leader, no group of 
leaders, party, or faction. It 
meets under the direction of a 
chairman, but the dignity of 
the chair lasts but for one 
séance, the function of which 
passes in rotation. Its de- 
cisions are impersonal. Its 
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extent even, and the form of 
its deliberations, are unknown 
outside the circle it encloses. 
It is the Committee, and, to the 
outside world, that is all there 
is to it. The Committee real- 
ised that without the army the 
venture of Young Turkey must 
prove a failure. It deter- 
mined, therefore, that its first 
duty should be the conversion 
of the 3rd Army Corps, the 
Macedonian garrison, into the 
instrument of Young Turkey. 

It has already been shown 
how, of all the provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, Macedonia 
was the most influenced by the 
immediate dangers threatening 
the solidity of the Empire. In 
like manner it presented the 
most profitable field for the 
spread of the Young Turk pro- 
paganda. The constant war 
waged in the mountains of 
Macedonia against Greek, Bul- 
garian, and Albanian bands 
kept the Macedonian army at 
a strength, and in a state of 
practice for war, that was un- 
known elsewhere in the army. 
Moreover, it was officered, for 
the most part, by “the dan- 
gerous young men from the 
military schools,” the Sultan 
preferring, as has already been 
shown, to officer the Home 
Army Corps with officers pro- 
moted from the ranks. Also, 
the army of Macedonia was 
much scattered. The unrest 
in the Christian provinces 
necessitated much detachment 
duty. This simplified the 
labour of instructing the men. 
Removed from the watchful 
eye of unsympathetic seniors, 
and promptly dealing with all 
Palace spies themselves, the 


young officers so plied their 
instruction that by the end of 
1907 practically the whole of 
the 3rd Army Corps had taken 
the oath of fealty to the Con- 
stitution. But it must not be 
thought that the Committee 
rested satisfied with its work 
in Macedonia. Far from that, 
it carried on an active cam- 
paign by propaganda through- 
out the Empire. But it set 
itself to have the solid sup- 
port of the largest and most 
efficient, the 6th Army Corps, 
in case circumstances should 
arise to force the passive cam- 
paign of propaganda and 
organisation into active revolt 
against the reigning dynasty. 
Efforts were made in Anatolia, 
which is the depot of Turkey’s 
reserve in fighting men, to so 
prepare the minds of the 
people that battalions sent to 
quell a revolution in Macedonia 
might be trusted to fall into 
line with the new movement. 
The 2nd Army Corps at Ad- 
rianople produced sufficient 
sympathy in its officer ranks 
to admit the hope that it 
would join the banner of free- 
dom en masse if the agitators 
were given time until 1909 to 
perfect their arrangements. 
There are two points that 
stand out with regard to this 
campaign of propaganda. The 
first is the rapidity with which 
it made ground, and the second 
is the secrecy of its growth. 
The success of the propaganda 
must have come as a surprise 
even to the Committee; the 
secrecy of the movement not 
only defeated the scrutiny of 
the Yildiz Palace spies, but 
quite upset the calculations of 
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all Europeans who were inti- 
mately connected with Turkey. 
It was, of course, known that 
such a movement was afoot. 
The Paris organ openly boasted 
of it. But the Palace was, 
until the beginning of last 
year, content to treat it as a 
chimera, and Europeans never 
gave the Young Turks the 
credit of being able to create 
the wonderful organisation 
they had already perfected. 
To prove how the Committee 
kept its secret, an English 
officer of the Gendarmerie, who 
is immensely popular with the 
Turks, told the writer that 
until two months before the 
establishment of the Constitu- 
tion he knew nothing of the 
adherence of the army to the 
movement. Then a Turkish 
officer with whom he was in- 
timate, at the end of a long 
confidential dissertation on the 
grievances of his country, said 
suddenly, “ We will solve it by 
a strike of the army.” Incom- 
mon with the rest of the world, 
the writer's informant con- 
sidered this as an impossible 
and chimerical threat. 

But towards the beginning 
of 1908 the information that 
had filtered through to the 
Palace, and a certain un- 
rest among the officers of 
the Adrianople garrison, had 
alarmed the Sultan, and he 
sent a commission to Salonika 
to inquire into the affair, and 
cautioned his senior officers to 
stamp out the movement in 
the army. This commission of 
Hamidian time-servers fur- 
nished Yildiz with a certain 
number of names. The work of 
this commission but added to 
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the fire of resentment that 
was now smouldering so fierce- 
ly, and as a direct result one 
Niazi Bey, an officer of the 
Macedonian army, made for the 
hills of Resna, and with a small 
following raised the flag of re- 
volt against despotism. This 
was on July 5, and on the 
following day hectographed 
manifestoes declaring a Consti- 
tution appeared posted in public 
places in the town of Monastir. 

Frenzied messages kept the 
wires hot from Yildiz. The 
Turkish general in the northern 
vilayet, Shemshi Pacha, was 
instructed to move at once with 
all necessary force and defin- 
itely exterminate the mutineers, 
who, from the Resna hills, had 
now declared the Constitu- 
tion established. They had 
chosen their ground well, for 
while being removed far from 
the executive power of the 
Sultan, they were in the heart 
of the country which they had 
already moulded to their cause. 
Almost to a man the soldiers of 
Monastir and Ochrida had taken 
the oath of fealty to the Consti- 
tution. Shemshi Pacha pro- 
ceeded to put his instructions 
to the test. Before, however, 
he could leave Monastir to 
place himself in a position from 
which to operate, he was de- 
liberately shot, in broad day- 
light, by one of the officers of 
the Macedonian army. This 
officer, in uniform, walked up 
to the carriage and shot the- 
general dead. Having com-- 
mitted this act, he sauntered 
leisurely away. Not a hand - 
was raised to stay him. He 
was the instrument of the will » 
of the people. 














Still further alarmed, the 
Palace sent stringent wires to 
the commander of the army 
corps to crush this open de- 
velopment of the Young Turk 
movement. It was now that 
symptoms declared the malady. 
When put to the test the army 
of Macedonia refused to act 
against the insurrection. Then 
the Sultan sent a certain Nazim 
Bey, a notorious Palace myrmi- 
don, to Salonika to proscribe 
the ringleaders. Nazim Bey 
worked hard in the interests 
of the Palace. Salonika and 
Macedonia were flooded with 
spies. 

On the 8th of July forty-eight 
officers known to be in sympathy 
with the movement werearrested 
and sent off at once to Con- 
stantinople, where they were 
cast into prison. As a response, 
on the 10th July, one Hakki 
Bey, a Palace informant, was 
shot in Salonika itself, and on 
the following day, July 11th, 
Nazim Bey was shot at and 
wounded in broad daylightin the 
streets of the same town, while 
the would-be assassin escaped 
arrest. Nazim Bey immediately 
fled back to Constantinople, 
and laid the desperate state of 
affairs before the Sultan. Ab- 
dul Hamid was now terrified 
beyond all anticipation, and he 
immediately dispatched yet an- 
other commission to carry out 
a further policy of repressive 
proscription. The first to 
fail under the ban was a 
certain Enver Bey, a young 
staff- officer of great promise, 
who had been attached to 
Hilmi Pacha’s staff. The 


procedure of the new Com- 
mission took a more subtle 
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course than open arrest. Enver 
Bey received a most flatter- 
ing invitation from the Palace 
to visit Constantinople, with 
promises of immediate advance- 
ment. Perceiving the eloven 
hoof, this young officer opined 
that the invitation meant 
either “the fatal cup of coffee,” 
or acquaintance with the shells 
at the bottom of the Bosphorus. 
He, therefore, preferred the 
freedom of the Resna hills. 
Taking a further contingent 
from the mutinous army with 
him, he joined Niazi Bey at 
Resna, and thereby converted 
incipient insurrection into an 
open revolt against the despot- 
ism of the Sultan. 

From this moment affairs 
moved with great rapidity. 
On July 13 the Committee 
of Union and Progress at 
Salonika publicly associated 
itself with the mutiny of the 
army in the north, and it was 
realised for the first time by 
foreign observers that the 
secret work of propaganda 
had been far more widespread 
than any one had imagined. 
The whole of the army in 
Macedonia was implicated in 
the movement. Moreover, the 
signs given in Adrianople 
showed that the 2nd Army 
Corps, though not so com- 
pletely convinced as that in 
Macedonia, was sufficiently pre- 
pared to warrant the threat, 
which the Committee now 
cabled direct to the Sultan, 
that unless he granted the 
Constitution the 2nd and 3rd 
Army Corps would march upon 
Constantinople. 

The Palace, though pitiable 
in its vacillation and indecision, 
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was not yet convinced of the 
true state of affairs ; and Osman 
Pacha, who had succeeded the 
luckless Shemshi, reeled off 
the usual Palace tirade to 
the troops at Monastir. His 
message from the Sultan began 
with terrible threats, and ended, 
as all such missives usually did, 
with promises of rewards and 
promotion to those whose loy- 
alty was proved. As a result 
the troops actually fired upon 
the Pacha. After this proof 
of the temper of the army the 
Sultan seems to have realised 
that he must meet the move- 
ment with concessions, though 
apparently he was not yet 
convinced of the steadfast 
determination of the leaders. 
He could not realise that he 
had subjects who could not 
be bought. His first sign of 
weakening, however, came on 
July 21, when the thirty- 
eight officers who had been 


arrested at Salonika and 
transported to the capital 
were released from jail. But 


before this concession was 
granted the mutineers were 
pressing their campaign. The 
Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress had informed the foreign 
Consular body in Macedonia 
that the Constitution was estab- 
lished. Nor was this an empty 
boast. In the north, the mut- 
ineers had marched upon Mon- 
astir, while at Salonika the 
town was actually in the hands 
of the Committee, which, in 
spite of the Director-General, 
Hilmi Pacha, had issued its 
manifesto. 

It is here that Hilmi Pacha, 
the Sultan’s chief representa- 
tive in Macedonia, publicly 
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enters the arena. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress 
informed him on July 28rd 
that he must declare the Con- 
stitution on the 24th or take 
the consequences. Hilmi Pacha 
played a most courageous part. 
He told the Committee that 
although his sympathies were 
with the Young Turkish move- 
ment, yet he held his office 
from the Sultan in the interests 
of the existing régime. There- 
fore he could not act at the 
suggestion of the Committee 
unless he received instructions 
from the Palace. The Com- 
mittee gave him twenty-four 
hours in which to arrange that 
these instructions should reach 
him. 

This was tantamount to a 
sentence of death, for no one 
at that moment believed that 
the Palace was sufficiently in- 
structed or imaginative to ad- 
mit the necessity of a surrender. 
But, although he had not ad- 
mitted it to the Committee, 
Hilmi Pacha, as _ Inspector- 
General of the three Macedonian 
vilayets, had already informed 
the Sultan’s Ministers of State 
that nothing but the grant- 
ing of a Constitution would 
save the situation. It can 
be imagined how, when 
he actually received the ulti- 
matum from the Committee, 
his messages kept the wires to 
Yildiz Kiosk red-hot. But even 
the assurances of Hilmi, who to 
the last held the confidence of 
the Sultan and his advisers, 
did not readily drag the conces- 
sion from the grudging despot. 
The story of the last meeting 
of Ministers under the old 
régime is not the least dramatic 
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incident in the story of this 
wonderful revolution. It was 
late at night before the Minis- 
ters could come together. In 
their anxiety the existing 
Ministers had called in two 
elder statesmen from retire- 
ment to aid them in their all- 
important deliberations. At 
last, after long discussion, the 
President admitted that, as the 
force did not exist with which 
to quell the mutiny, there was 
no solution but to grant the 
people the Constitution they 
desired. He proposed, he said, 
with the consent of the as- 
sembled meeting, to go to the 
Sultan with this decision. His 


words were received in silence. 
He looked into the faces of his 
colleagues, and each in turn, so 
it is said, averted his eyes. 
Then the President rose, and 
repeated a Turkish proverb 


which, in translation, means 
“ Gentlemen, I take your silence 
for consent.” Leaving the 
Ministers sitting there in silence 
the President passed through 
the portiére into the presence 
of the Monarch. 

On the following day Hilmi 
Pacha came down to the crowds 
assembled before the White 
Tower at Salonika and read to 
a people frenzied with joy the 
announcement that the Sultan 
had granted a Constitution 
to his Empire, and had 
placed upon an equality all 
races, creeds, and denomina- 
tions living within the vast 
area of the Ottoman dominions. 
Thus Macedonia, the rock upon 
which all Europe believed the 
crazy ship of Ottoman Empire 
was destined to disintegrate, 
proved to be, on the contrary, 
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the haven responsible for her 
repair. 

But although the Young 
(Turks had wrung a great con- 
lcession out of their reluctant 
(sovereign, they were not alto- 
gether out of the wood. After 
the establishment of the Con- 
stitution they had a task in 
front of them even more diffi- 
cult than the great end they 
had already achieved. / They 
fhad to face the elements of 
reaction, and in the presence of 
this opposition find the men to 
‘weld and orgauise the many 
conflicting nationalities in their 
midst. They had to be pre- 
pared for the resentment of at 
least one of the great Powers, 
and perhaps more, that would 
not view a remodelled and pro- 
gressive Turkey with complais- 
ance. They had to satisfy the 
rapacity of the Greeks, Al- 
banians, and Bulgars, who, 
nurtured in lawlessness in 
Macedonia, could hardly be 
expected to sink immediately 
into law-abiding subjects of a 
Government of whose meta- 
morphosis they could not be 
sure. 

But the Committee of Union 
and Progress was still working 
upon a plan. Success did not 
find it at fault. The Com- 
mittee’s first step after assum- 
jing the reins of government, or 
lrather of establishing itself in 
ithe position of the “man be- 
thind the scene,” was, as far as 
| possible, to propitiate the un- 
‘ruly element in Macedonia ; to 
(eliminate from the 2nd Army 
Corps such reactionary elements 
\as had remained loyal or doubt- 
ful before the coup d’état; and 
to establish an unquestionable 
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nfluence over the existing 
inisters of State. 

The first expedient proved 
more successful than even the 
most sanguine had _ hoped. 
Macedonia was tired of par- 
tisan warfare, with its con- 
stant drain upon all the re- 
sources of the villagers; the 
leaders of all the bands gave 
willing ear to the Committee 
officers who went amongst 
them, and, for a time at least, 
they have laid aside their 
arms. The simple expedient 
of dismissing the time-expired 
‘soldiers of the 2nd Corps, and 
shipping them back to their 
‘homes in Anatolia, killed the 
reactionary element remaining 
‘in that army ; while the transfer 
‘of many of the strongest in- 
fluences for reform to Stamboul 
prevented an immediate organ- 
isation of those reactionary 


propensities which naturally 
still existed in thecapital. But 
there were other elements at 
work which carried a far 
greater impetus than could any 
personal effort of the devoted 


band of Young Turks. The 
coup détat had opened the 
floodgates of light and liberty 
upon a country that had been 
in the dark and in bondage. 
The army of spies and palace 
touts vanished into obscurity ; 
free speech and liberty of the 
press flooded the capital and 
country with sensations neither 
had ever before experienced. 
Turk, Greek, Armenian, and 
Jew fraternised in public. 
Ottomans of all creeds and 
distinctions experienced a plea- 
sure in life that under the 
old régime had never even 
touched them in their dreams. 
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Whatever hopes the reaction- 
aries had entertained for the 
future, at the moment of grant- 
ing the Constitution, must now 
be dissipated beyond all ex- 
pectation. There is now no 
promise of their ever again 
seeing in Turkey a state of 
affairs even approximating the 
old and corrupt despotism. 

It is not the object of this 
paper to follow the fortunes of 
the Young Turkish régime 
through either its recent 
foreign difficulties or the 
shoals it is now passing. 
Recent events in the Near 
East have created a situation 
so complicated and so delicate, 
that it were almost impossible 
to treat of them in a single 
paper. It has been the writer’s 
humble desire simply to place 
on record a consecutive nar- 
rative of the means the Young 
Turks employed to bring about 
possibly the most startling 
revolution of all time. Now 
that the Committee of Union 
and Progress has effected its 
general election, and estab- 
lished a Parliament for its 
country, it claims that its 
mandate as a governing body 
has ceased, and it accepts the 
less ambitious réle of a political 
party in the Parliament it has 
itself brought into being. It 
has, however, created in its 
mysterious inner circle another 
powerful committee, the definite 
object of which is to watch 
over the interests of the Con- 
stitution. This is another way 
of saying that it proposes to 
guard the Constitution from 
any possible forces of re- 
action that may chance to be 
arrayed against it. We have 
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now to see how the salvation 
of the Ottoman Empire, which 
has opened so favourably, 
will be worked out. We 
have witnessed much wisdom 
on the part of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. It 
has in many cases shown a 
foresight which has astounded 
Europe. It has exercised in 
its successes a forbearance and 
equilibrity of purpose which 
should be the admiration of all 
observers. It may not have 
shown the same aptitude to 
apply organisation that we 
may have expected after the 
lifting of the veil upon its 
marvellous powers of solid 
organisation. But it must be 


remembered that the upheaval 
was forced upon the Committee 
several months before the time 
it had itself appointed. This 
being the case, it was forced to 
content itself with much of the 
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existing machinery of State. 
To the Committee it seemed 
the better course to convert 
this machinery rather than in- 
vite the inevitable chaos that 
would have followed its imme- 
diate dissolution. It would 
not be fair to say that the 
Young Turks were not right, 
until time shall have proved 
them wrong. We now witaess 
the same ship of State, under 
the same titular captain, put- 
ting out upon the perilous seas 
of European politics, but with 
a new complement of officers, a 
crew that no longer consists of 
galley-slaves, and what is per- 
haps the most interesting ex- 
periment, with the addition of 
a totally new compass, in the 
existence of a powerful “secret 
society ” behind the chart-room. 
It is a venture that all Europe 
must watch with interest and 
perhaps with anxiety. 
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OLD IRISH LIFE: 


ROBERT MARTIN of Dangan, 
concerning whom I wrote in my 
last paper,' was succeeded in 
the ownership of Connemara 
by his more celebrated son, 
Richard, who was entitled to 
style himself either counsellor 
or colonel at his pleasure. He 
had been elected Colonel of the 
Galway Volunteers upon their 
embodiment in 1779, when he 
was but twenty-five years of 
age, and he had also been called 
to the bar, as was very custom- 
ary with young Irishmen of 
position at that time, though 
save in the solitary instance 
when he appeared against 
Fighting Fitzgerald, which has 
been already narrated, he never 
practised as a barrister. He 
is, however, better and more 
honourably known by his nick- 
name of Humanity Dick, which 
was bestowed on him because 
of his great love of animals. 
It was entirely owing to his 
efforts that the first Act for 
their protection, still known 
as Martin’s Act, was passed 
through Parliament after the 
Union. Like his father, he 
was a noted duellist, but whilst 
the elder Martin was renowned 
for his swordsmanship, it was 
as a crack pistol shot that his 
son won his fame. He was 
once asked how he could re- 
concile his readiness to fight 
duels with his indignation at 
any suffering inflicted upon 
animals, “Sir,” he replied 
curtly, “an ox cannot hold a 
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DUELS. 


pistol.” His meaning, of course, 
was that the dumb creatures 
who serve us have no means of 
avenging their own wrongs. 
The story of his duel against 
Fighting Fitzgerald has been 
already told; earlier in his life 
he fought another against his 
quondam friend and distant 
relative, James Jordan, which 
is less known, but was much 
more tragic in its outcome. 

Jordan belonged to the ad- 
joining county of Mayo, and 
till their disastrous quarrel 
Richard Martin and he had 
been the closest of friends and 
associates. Jordan had likewise 
been called to the bar, and 
both the young men belonged 
to the Connaught circuit, and 
went upon its rounds, more, it 
would seem, for the convivi- 
ality conjoined with those legal 
journeyings than for purposes 
of practical business. 

The progress of the Con- 
naught bar in those days from 
one assize town to another was 
an event attended with much 
pomp and circumstance. Every 
counsellor rode on horseback, 
and was followed by his ser- 
vant also mounted, and carry- 
ing his master’s belongings in 
saddlebags which dangled from 
the horse’s flanks. It was 
forty years after the time of 
which we write before the 
Connaught bar purchased a 
waggon in joint possession, 
wherein to transport its mem- 
bers’ baggage. From consider- 
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ations of safety, no less than of 
camaraderie, the whole troop 
kept together upon the road, 
and at the entrance of each 
circuit the grand jury and the 
sheriffs with their halberdmen 
came out to receive and wel- 
come the cavalcade. 

Soon after Dick Martin and 
Jordan had come to man’s 
estate they decided to see some- 
thing of the world in each 
other’s company, and set out 
accordingly upon a prolonged 
tour abroad. After visiting 
most places of note in Europe, 
they proceeded to America, 
where they spent a considerable 
time, partly in New England 
and partly in the West Indies. 
Jordan had _ entrusted his 
mother with the management 
of his affairs during this 
lengthy absence from home, 
and upon his return he was 
by no means pleased at the 
condition into which they had 
been allowed to lapse. He re- 
proached her for her neglect of 
his interests more warmly than 
was perhaps altogether fitting, 
and the relations between 
mother and son became very 
strained in consequence. 

Upon the next coming of the 
Connaught bar to Castlebar, 
Mrs Jordan sought out the 
youthful Colonel of the Galway 
Volunteers, and confided her 
troubles to him. Dick Martin, 
who was always ready to 
champion the helpless and the 
distressed, was stirred to in- 
dignation by the widowed 
mother’s complaint, and he un- 
fortunately allowed his feelings 
to get the better of him. At 
the bar dinner that night, in 
presence of a large company, he 
spoke out strongly to Jordan, 
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upbraiding him for his un- 
kindness and disrespect to his 
mother. Jordan hotly resented 
what he regarded as an un- 
warrantable intrusion into his 
private concerns. Angry words 
ensued, and a hostile message 
followed in due course. 

A night’s reflection had, how- 
ever, served to convince Dick 
Martin that he had been in the 
wrong, at any rate in the pub- 
licity which he had given to 
his remonstrance, and he was 
most sincerely anxious to avoid 
@ rupture with his former 
friend and crony. He was 
already a duellist of proved 
reputation, but for the first and 
only time in his life he declined 
the challenge, and offered a full 
and complete apology in its 
stead. Jordan, however, re- 
fused doggedly to accept of 
any amende, and a meeting 
was therefore arranged to take 
place in a field in the out- 
skirts of Castlebar. Even then 
Richard Martin came upon the 
ground unarmed, hoping that 
at the eleventh hour, and at 
sight of him, the companion of 
his boyhood, Jordan’s better 
feelings would assert them- 
selves. But Jordan proved 
implacable ; he was deaf to all 
attempts to bring about a re- 
conciliation, and he insisted 
that since Colonel Martin had 
come unprovided with pistols 
he should make use of one of 
his. The ground was measured 
out, the adversaries placed 
opposite each other, and at the 
first discharge Jordan fell, 
mortally wounded. He died 
after a few days of great suffer- 
ing, to Richard Martin’s last- 
ing and most passionate grief. 
Many months afterwards, when 
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dining at a friend’s house in 
the county Galway, he was 
seen, in utter oblivion of his sur- 
roundings, aiming his dinner- 
knife at an imaginary oppon- 
ent. “I could not have missed 
you,” he muttered to himself; 
“no, Jordan, it was impos- 
sible.” 

Fighting Fitzgerald had also 
@ very serious encounter early 
in his tempestuous career. He 
fought a regimental officer in 
the town of Galway, and was 
himself very dangerously 
wounded in the head. A 
well-meaning but rash rela- 
tive posted off to the county 
Mayo to summon his father 
to what was believed to be 
the deathbed of the son, whom 
he at that time idolised. It 
may possibly be remembered 
that later in life Fitzgerald 
and his father were at deadly 
feud, and that Fitzgerald kept 
his father in custody, chained 
alternately to a dray and to a 
pet bear. Upon this present 
occasion his parent, on receipt 
of the disastrous intelligence, 
gave vent to his feelings by 
drawing his sword and plung- 
ing it into the body of the Job’s 
messenger. Luckily the blade 
struck the hip-bone, and the 
over-zealous relative was thus 
preserved from being run 
through. 

It was a matter of argument 
in those days whether assize or 
election times were most pro- 
ductive of affairs of honour. 
At least three hundred notable 
duels were computed to have 
been fought in Ireland in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. No gentleman was 
held to fill his station in life 
properly till he had smelt 
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powder, and one of the first 
inquiries always made con- 
cerning a newcomer into any 
neighbourhood was, “Has he 
blazed ?” 

Galway and Tipperary were 
considered the foremost counties 
for duelling. Galway carried 
off the palm for swordsman- 
ship, whilst the duellists of 
Tipperary were the most ac- 
curate and deadly shots. Mayo 
came not far behind in either 
branch of the art, and was 
followed, though more dis- 
tantly, by Sligo and Roscom- 
mon. At the summer assizes 
of 1777 delegates from these 
five most pre-eminent counties 
met at Clonmell and drew up 
a code by which the procedure 
in affairs of honour, and all 
points of etiquette connected 
therewith, were to be governed 
in future. It was somewhat 
grandiloquently entitled “The 
practice of duelling and points 
of honour settled at Clonmell 
summer assizes and presented 
for general adoption through- 
out Ireland,” but was more 
familiarly known as the Thirty- 
six Commandments, the rules 
and regulations laid down 
being thirty-six in number. 
Every Irish gentleman was 
considered bound by them, and 
was expected to keep a copy 
in his pistol-case, so as to be 
unable to plead ignorance as 
an excuse for any breach of 
these maxims. The chief points 
enumerated were that the orig- 
inal aggressor must be the first 
to apologise, even should the 
aggrieved have been guilty 
of the greater rudeness. For 
instance, should one gentleman 
accuse another of some trifling 
breach of manners or of court- 
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esy, and the other retort that 
he lied, yet the former must 
make the first apology, because 
he gave the first offence, and 
not till after such apology and 
one exchange of shots might 
the other offer his excuses. 
After two shots had been fired 
on either side, however, it was 
open to the more grievous 
offender to make his explan- 
ation and the original aggres- 
sor might then apologise. If 
any doubt existed as to which 
of the parties was the original 
aggressor, the question must 
be decided by the seconds, and 
if they should be unable to 
agree the duel must proceed 
till two rounds had been ex- 
changed, or till one of the 
adversaries was wounded, as 
the challenger should elect. 
Firing in the air, or dumb- 
shooting, as it was called, was 
strictly prohibited. A chal- 
lenge should not be given, so 
it was very reasonably con- 
tended, without due cause, and 
if the challenged had given 
just offence, he should have 
apologised before coming on 
the ground. Children’s play, 
said this rule, was therefore 
dishonourable to one side or 
the other. The regulation was 
none the less very frequently 
disregarded, and more hon- 
oured in the breach than the 
observance. Another very sen- 
sible rule decreed that chal- 
lenges must never be sent at 
night, unless the individual to 
be challenged intended leaving 
the locality before morning, by 
this means ensuring at least 
sobriety and the cooling.effects 
of a night’s sleep to heated and 
heady dispositions. The choice 
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of weapons rested with the 
challenged, unless the chal- 
lenger passed his word of 
honour that he was no swords- 
man ; but in that case he might 
not object to whatever weapon 
the challenged selected as his 
second choice. The challenged 
had also the selection of the 
ground, but the challenger 
named the distance at which 
the combatants should stand, 
whilst the seconds fixed the 
time and the manner in which 
the firing was to take place, 
A special rule referred to what 
were called simple, unpremed- 
itated encounters with the 
small sword: that is to say, 
where two gentlemen quar- 
relled and fought the matter 
out there and then, without 
preliminaries of messages or 
seconds, with the swords that 
were always worn ready to 
hand in those days. In these 
cases the rule laid down was 
simple and short. First draw, 
first sheathe, it said, unless 
blood were drawn, when 
both combatants must sheathe 
and proceed to investigation, 
—whether of the wound or of 
the cause which had led to 
the fracas, the rule did not 
make clear. 

Seconds were bound to do 
their utmost to effect a recon- 
ciliation before the meeting 
took place, and also whenever 
in their judgment sufficient 
shots had been exchanged, or 
one party or the other had 
been seriously enough wounded. 
It was very specially enacted 
that seconds must be of the 
same rank and social standing 
as their principals, inasmuch as 
they were very likely to be 
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drawn into the dispute and to 
become principals in their turn. 
Should the seconds quarrel 
over their arrangements and 
decide to have a combat on 
their own account, it must 
take place simultaneously with 
that of their principals, the 
seconds standing at right 
angles to them, and shooting 
across their fire, something 
after the fashion of a quadrille 
figure. If the duel were fought 
with swords, then the seconds 
were to fight side by side with 
their principals, five paces apart. 
One four-handed duel of this 
sort was actually fought in 
Galway. Sir John Bourke of 
Glinsk, over an election dis- 
pute, challenged Counsellor 
Amby Bodkin, one of the com- 
mittee who had drawn up the 
Thirty-six Commandments, and 
who was considered to be the 
best authority of his day on all 
oints of duelling etiquette. 
he seconds were not to be 
outdone, and resolved to have 
their share of the fun. A great 
crowd gathered to witness the 
meeting, and the retainers of 
the family brought out Sir 
John’s son and heir, a little 
fellow of four or five summers, 
“to see papa fight.” He 
was perched on the steward’s 
shoulders to watch the fray at 
his ease. The four combatants 
were drawn up in quadrille 
form, ten paces apart, and the 
signal was given by an umpire 
discharging a pistol into the 
air. At the first volley the 
two principals were slightly 
wounded ; the second discharge 
took better effect,—Counsellor 
Bodkin and both the seconds 
reeled and came to the ground. 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO. MCXIX. 
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They were all three more or 
less seriously wounded, _ but 
happily no lives were lost as 
@ consequence. 

Upon another occasion Coun- 
sellor Ned Lysaght, a noted 
duellist, or gamecock as the 
expression then was, was act- 
ing as second to two other 
counsellors, when his fellow 
second said to him, “Take care, 
Mr Lysaght, your pistol is 
cocked !” 

“Well, then, cock yours,” re- 
torted Lysaght, “and let’s 
have a slap at each other as 
we are idle.” That time, how- 
ever, the request was not ac- 
ceded to. 

During the General Election 
of 1783, when Colonel Martin 
unsuccessfully contested the 
county Galway, one of his 
strongest supporters upon the 
hustings was a Mr D’Arcy, a 
very fluent speaker, endowed 
with a fund of humour, a 
powerful Irish brogue, and 
unlimited courage. He had, 
however, unhappily lost the 
use of his lower limbs, and 
was therefore transported from 
place to place in a sedan chair, 
or carried, where the chair 
could not go, in the arms of the 
brawny chairmen. During the 
election, which, by the way, 
lasted nearly two months, he 
received some affront from a 
young gentleman belonging to 
the opposite camp, a stranger 
in those parts, and promptly 
called him out. The young man 
was naturally averse to fight 
a man considerably older than 
himself under such unequal 
conditions, and he begged that 
Mr D’Arcy would nominate 
some one of his friends to meet 
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him. D’Arcy, furiously in- 
censed, swore that it was not 
his fashion, nor the fashion of 
the county Galway, to fight 
by proxy, and that he himself 
and no other would fight the 
young spark. Having there- 
fore no alternative, the latter 
went to the ground at the time 
appointed, and found D’Arcy 
seated in an arm-chair and 
eager for the fray. Not to be 
outdone, the younger man 
despatched his second for 
another arm-chair, and, sitting 
opposite each other, the com- 
batants fought several rounds, 
till the seconds at last inter- 
vened and the affair terminated. 

The law, then as now, de- 
clared duelling to be illegal, 
but no one had cause to trouble 
themselves on that score when 
the legal profession distin- 
guished itself above all others 
for its pugnacity and its readi- 
ness to fight “for the dissen- 
sion of a doit.” During one 
western circuit, at a somewhat 
later date, an attorney named 
Fenton and Counsellor Hillas 
of the Connaught bar, who 
were engaged in the same case, 
had a dispute concerning fees. 
Fenton challenged Hillas and 
shot him dead. Fenton was 
apprehended and brought to 
trial at the ensuing assizes. 
The facts were undisputed, and 
the presiding judge charged 
the jury accordingly. By the 
law, he said, it was murder, 
wilful and premeditated, but 
then, warming to his subject, 
“Before God, gentlemen,” he 
cried, “I vow I never heard of 
a fairer duel in the whole 
course of my life.” Needless 
to say, the jury, without leav- 
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ing the box, acquitted the 
prisoner. Other judges very 
frequently put it to the jury 
whether there had been any 
foul play or not, directing them 
to acquit if they found there 
had been none, and the jury, 
most of whom were probably 
duellists themselves, or at any 
rate in strong sympathy with 
the custom, were only too ready 
to respond. One very noto- 
rious case did indeed occur in 
the West of Ireland. In the 
year 1788 two gentlemen, 
Robert Keown and George 
Nugent Reynolds, having quar- 
relled, went out to fight each 
other. Mr Reynolds, on com- 
ing on the ground, took off his 
hat and courteously wished Mr 
Keown good morning, where- 
upon Keown shot him through 
the head. Reynolds’ second 
cried out furiously, “ Murder! 
a foul murder!” 

“If you don’t like it, take 
that!” retorted Keown’s 
brother, who was acting in 
like capacity, and snapped his 
pistol at his co-second, but 
happily it missed fire. 

Keown was found guilty of 
murder; he appealed, but the 
conviction was upheld, indeed 
one can hardly conceive its 
having been reversed, and he 
was duly executed. 

Such occurrences were for- 
tunately most rare, affairs of 
honour being in general con- 
ducted with the most scrupu- 
lous punctilio, and enjoying, as 
already said, the highest legal 
sanction. Young men destined 
for the law were exhorted to 
perfect themselves in the noble 
science of defence, as a most 
important part of their equip- 
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ment for their future career, 
and many men of high emin- 
ence at the bar owed their 
success quite as much to their 
daring, and the number of 
duels they had fought, as to 
their eloquence or their legal 
acumen. 

“ My young friend,” said Dr 
Hodgkinson, Vice- Provost of 
Trinity College, to a student 
who aspired to be called to the 
bar, and who had consulted 
him as to the course of study 
which he had best pursue, 
“practise four hours daily at 
Rigby’s pistol- gallery. That 
will advance you to the Wool- 
sack faster than all the law 
books in the college library.” 

John Toler, who was after- 
wards Lord Norbury and Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 
was the younger son of an im- 
poverished Tipperary landlord. 
His father, when he lay dying, 
called him to his bedside, and 
told him that as the estate 
must pass to his elder brother, 
all he could bequeath to him 
was £50 and his duelling-pistols, 
—a handsome, silver-mounted 
pair of barkers such as were 
heirlooms in most Irish families 
at that day, being handed down 
from father to son and marked, 
some of them, with a nick for 
every man they had brought 
down. 

“Now, Jack,” said the dying 
man, “always be ready to keep 
up the credit of the family and 
the honour of an Irish gentle- 
man.” 

Toler took the paternal ad- 
vice to heart, and became no 
less renowned for his deeds of 
arms than for his legal attain- 
ments. He obtained a seat in 
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the Irish House of Commons, 
and being a thick-and-thin ad- 
herent of the Government, he 
was always the man whom the 
Administration relied upon to 
challenge any member of the 
Opposition who made himself 
obnoxious. His promotion in 
consequence was so rapid, that 
it was said he shot up into 
preferment. 

During one debate, whilst he 
was Solicitor-General, and be- 
fore his elevation to the peer- 
age, he made a violent attack 
upon Sir Jonah Barrington, 
who was a member of the same 

-august assembly. Barrington 
retorted that Toler’s own char- 
acter was but too well known, 
that he had a hand for every- 
body and a heart for nobody. 
Toler promptly sent ‘a friend 
across the floor of the House to 
demand either satisfaction or 
an apology. Barrington re- 
turned that he would give no 
apology whatever, but as much 
satisfaction as Toler desired. 
Toler thereupon rose in his 
place, cast a meaning glance in 
Barrington’s direction, and both 
honourable members, moved by 
@ common impulse, made for 
the door of the chamber. The 
quarrel and the challenge had 
however been too public for 
any one to doubt their inten- 
tion, and the Speaker com- 
manded the Sergeant-at-arms 
and his myrmidons to pursue 
the members who had dared to 
disturb the decorum of the 
House, and to bring them be- 
fore him. Barrington and Toler 
took to their heels and ran for 
it. Barrington got clear away, 
but Toler in his haste to escape 
let the doors of the House 
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swing to upon the skirts of his 
coat. In his frantic efforts to 
free himself he tore them com- 
pletely off, but was none the 
less captured and brought back. 
Barrington continued his flight 
as far as Nassau Street, where 
he was overtaken, and as he 
resisted arrest he was uncere- 
moniously seized, and, to the 
great delight of the mob, 
hoisted like a sack upon the 
shoulders of a stout janissary. 
In this fashion he was carried 
back to the assembly which he 
had just quitted, and tumbled 
down upon the floor in front 
of the Speaker’s chair. The 
Speaker read both members a 
lecture upon their conduct, and 
commanded them to pledge 
their honour to him forthwith 
that the matter should proceed 
no further. Toler stood up to 
make his defence, but in the 
abbreviated remnants of his 
coat he presented a most ludi- 
crous figure, and his appearance 
was greeted with roars of 
laughter. Curran rose up and 
said with great gravity that a 
most unparalleled insult had 
been offered to the House, as it 
would seem that one honour- 
able member had _ trimmed 
another honourable member’s 
jacket within its walls, and 
almost within view of the 
Speaker. Amidst the renewed 
merriment which this sally 
occasioned, both the offending 
members made haste to tender 
their apologies to the Speaker, 
and to give the undertaking 
required of them. 

Toler fought at least one 
duel after he had become Lord 
Norbury, and upon attaining 
the highest judicial dignity he 











let it be known that, as he ex- 
pressed it, “he would not seek 
shelter behind the bench nor 
merge the gentleman in the 
Chief-Justice.” 

His brother Chief - Justice, 
John Scott, Earl of Clonmell, 
who presided over the court of 
King’s Bench, had the reputa- 
tion of having tried more cases 
and fought more duels than 
any other judge upon the 
bench. He fought Lord Tyr- 
awley on some dispute about 
his own wife, and Lord Llandaff 
about his sister, and others for 
miscellaneous reasons as he put 
it himself, both with sword and 
pistol. In one encounter which 
he had late in life, however, 
and which was not fought 
either muzzle to muzzle or hilt 
to hilt, he had very much the 
worst of it. 

John Magee, printer and 
proprietor of “The Dublin Even- 
ing Post,’ had been sued for 
libel by Francis Higgins, a dis- 
reputable attorney, who had 
become wealthy by keeping a 
gaming -house, and of whom 
the Chief-Justice, to his own 
discredit, made a boon com- 
panion. This personage was 
more commonly known as the 
Sham Squire, owing to his 
having early in his career, 
through most disgraceful trick- 
ery, obtained the hand of an 
unfortunate girl, the daughter 
and heiress of a Dublin mer- 
chant. He is commonly be- 
lieved, and with apparently 
good reason, to have been the 
individual who betrayed Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s hiding- 
place to the Government. Lord 
Clonmell, straining the law as 
it then stood in his ally’s 
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favour, issued a writ called a 
fiat against Magee, who was 
thrown into prison till he could 
find security for £7800, the 
whole amount which Higgins 
claimed as damages. The 
matter was brought before the 
Irish Parliament and Magee 
was released, though under 
enormous bail. He no sooner 
found himself at liberty than 
he set about finding means to 
pay off his score against Lord 
Clonmell. 

As a first step he had plac- 
ards extensively posted about 
Dublin announcing that he 
found himself possessed of 
£14,000, and that, having 
settled £10,000 upon his family, 
he intended, ‘with the blessing 
of God, to spend the rest upon 
Lord Clonmell.” The Chief- 
Justice had some time pre- 
viously purchased a country 
residence, called Temple Hill, 
a few miles from Dublin, on 
the outskirts of the village of 
Blackrock, which he intended 
to be the home of his declining 
years. He had planted it ex- 
tensively, and had spent large 
sums in beautifying it with 
pleasure-grounds and parterres 
and other such amenities. 
Magee succeeded in renting 
the fields immediately adjoin- 
ing his lordship’s demesne, and 
having done so, he issued 
another placard announcing in 
high-sounding terms that he, 
John Magee of Fiat Hill—so 
he had appropriately christened 
his newly acquired property— 
but late of Fiat Dungeon Cell, 
No. 4, in the New Bastille, 
opposite the Courts of Irish 
Justice, proposed in honour of 
the Prince of Wales’s birthday, 
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old Lammas Day, the 12th of 
August 1789—this was a skilful 
touch, for what could seemingly 
be more loyal or commendable 
than to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Heir -Apparent’s 
birth ?—-to hold a Lau Braugh 
Pleasura, what in the English 
of the present day would be 
styled a garden party or rustic 
féte. He accordingly presented 
his respectful compliments to 
the men of Ireland, and to 
those fairest objects of creation, 
the lovely daughters of Hiber- 
nia, and begged that they would 
honour his Irish festivity with 
their presence. Permission was 
given to all tavern-keepers and 
publicans to erect tents upon 
the ground, the only condition 
being that,they must be well and 
handsomely covered, and that 
“native punch, nectar ambros- 
ial,” should be dispensed thereat. 
The invitation so liberally given 
was, needless to say, equally 
liberally responded to. From 
early morning the road from 
Dublin was thronged by crowds 
on foot, all hastening towards 
Fiat Hill, and also by well- 
laden noddies and low-backed 
ears. These two vehicles were 
at that time the public and the 
private conveyances patronised 
by the lower orders of the Irish 
metropolis. The noddy, which 
plied for hire in the Dublin 
streets, was an old, worn-out 
chaise, which had been con- 
verted to this humbler use by 
fixing a stool upon the shafts 
to serve as a driving-seat. It 
had its name from the nodding 
motion which this perch, right 
over the horse’s quarters, im- 
parted to the jarvey, and was 
to be had at so much a “set 
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down.” It very often proved 
to be a set-down in good 
earnest, the fare being deposited 
in the gutter by a wheel coming 
off the crazy machine. The 
low-backed car, on the other 
hand, was the old Irish car, 
with solid wooden wheels fixed 
to a revolving axle. It was in 
universal use for conveying 
merchandise of all kinds about 
the town, and on Sundays or 
other occasions of junketing, it 
was converted into what was 
grandiloquently styled a chaise 
marine by laying a mat or, 
where its owners possessed 
such an article, a feather-bed 
upon it. Half a dozen people 
besides the driver could find 
accommodation thereon, two 
on either side and two at the 
back, and in this fashion they 
were dragged along at a foot 
pace, their feet dangling a few 
inches from the ground. 

At Fiat Hill upon this 
memorable day the fun was 
fast and furious. There were 
boat-races from the “ Admiral’s 
Barge” moored off the pier at 
old Dunleary—not for many 
years to be converted into the 
fashionable Kingstown—to the 
shore below the “tented field,” 
as John Magee styled it in his 
advertisement. Every boat 
must carry the flag of Ireland, 


and every brave sailor who 


competed must wear a clean 
white shirt and round black 
hat, adorned with band and 
cockade of blue and buff, which 
latter would be supplied gratis 
by the Admiral.! Prizes for 
the winners were, for the first 
boat, a complete suit of the 
colours of ancient, imperial, and 
independent Ireland, the harp 
and crown upon an azure field, 
with permission to add the 
Prince of Wales’s plume, and a 
guinea to bumper long life to 
George, Prince of Wales; and 
for the second boat, an ensign 
with the harp and crown, and 
half a guinea to toast health 
and festivity to the same 
individual. On terra firma 
harpers and pipers had been 
provided for those who chose to 
dance, and for others a variety 
of sports had been arranged, 
cudgel play “upon an elevated 
stage, with proper judges upon 
the boards, to prevent ill- 
temper and preserve good 
humour,” a needful precaution 
doubtless. The prize to be a 
beaver hat richly laced with 
gold. There were to be foot- 
races and races in sacks and 
football. “The boy who plays 
his game most active and 
clever,” so John Magee pro- 
mised, “shall be enrobed in 
triumph glorious, with an 
excellent frize greatcoat.” 





1 Blue and buff were the colours of the Prince of Wales and of the Whigs. 
The celebrated controversy over the Regency had taken place a few months 
earlier. The Irish Houses of Parliament, it will be remembered, had supported 
Fox and the Whigs in their contention that the Prince of Wales was Regent in 
right of his birth, and that Parliament had no power either to confer that office 


upon him or to limit its prerogatives. 


In the teeth of the Irish Government of 


the day—Pitt’s nominees—they had unanimously passed an address to the Prince, 
praying him to exercise the full royal power during the king’s illness. The Lord 
Lieutenant refused to transmit the address to England, and the controversy was 
put an end to by the king’s unlooked-for recovery. Magee in his newspaper had 
vehemently supported the Irish Parliamentary party. 
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The crowning effort of the 
day, however, was reserved for 
the afternoon. By that time 
several thousands of people, 
including all the rabble of 
Dublin who had been able on 
foot or by vehicle to transport 
themselves so far, were assem- 
bled on the ground. A drove 
of active pigs, with their tails 
well shaved and soaped, were 
produced, some of them were 
dressed up in wigs and gowns 
to resemble Lord Clonmell and 
other legal dignitaries, and the 
biggest and fattest porker of 
them all had been christened 
Shamado, after Higgins, Magee’s 
enemy. Silence having been 
with difficulty procured, it was 
proclaimed that an Olympic Pig 
Hunt was about to take place, 
and that whoever could catch 
a pig by its tail and hold it 
fast might have it for his own, 
after which, at a given signal, 
the whole number were let 
loose. A scene of indescrib- 
able confusion followed. The 
terrified animals, penned in by 
the crowd in all other direc- 
tions, burst through the fence 
which separated Lord Clon- 
mell’s pleasure- grounds from 
Fiat Hill, with the whole mob 
in full cry behind them. Shrub- 
beries and plantations were 
broken and trampled down, 
lawns and flower-beds trodden 
into indistinguishable ruin, 
and within half an hour John 
Magee saw himself amply 
avenged for the wrongs which 
he had suffered from the noble 
owner, 

Another legal luminary much 
distinguished for his duelling 
propensities was John Egan, 
who subsequently became Chair- 
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man for the Quarter Sessions 
of the county of Dublin, always 
held at Kilmainham. He was 
a big, burly, black-haired man, 
commonly known as Bully 
Egan, because of his rough, 
overbearing manners and his 
readiness to give and accept 
challenges. In those days it 
was no uncommon occurrence 
for two counsellors who had a 
difference in court to retire to a 
neighbouring field to settle the 
question by a resort to arms, 
and then to return and resume 
their arguments at the point 
where they had been broken off. 
Egan was on one occasion con- 
ducting a case at the Water- 
ford Assizes, and had a dispute 
with the opposing counsel over 
a point of law. They exchanged 
glances, and both simultane- 
ously disappeared from court. 
They crossed the Suir in the 
ferry-boat, and having by this 
means gained the county Kil- 
kenny and put themselves be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the 
Waterford authorities, they 
deemed that they were safe 
from any possible interruption. 
It chanced, however, that a 
Kilkenny magistrate had been 
in court, and guessing whither 
the gentlemen had betaken 
themselves he hurried after 
them. He crossed the river 
in the next trip of the ferry- 
boat, and arrived upon the 
scene just as the combatants 
had taken their ground and 
were about to fire. 

“Stop, stop!” he shouted ; 
“T’m a justice of the peace for 
this county.” 

“You may be St Peter from 
heaven for all we care, you 
won’t stop us!” retorted Egan. 
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Finding commands of no 
avail, the J.P., who was a big, 
broadly - built man, planted 
himself boldly between the 
antagonists, thus effectually 
masking their fire. 

“If you don’t get out of 
that, by we'll shoot you 
first, and pound you to a jelly 
afterwards,” swore Egan’s op- 
ponent. 

Appalled by this threat, and 
finding all his arguments and 
protests vain, the worthy 
magistrate at length consented 
to stand aside and allow the 
combat to proceed. The op- 
posing counsel emptied a case 
of pistols, as the phrase was, 
without damage being done to 
either side, and recrossed the 
river to the court, where they 
found the judge, the jury, and 
the general public, who had 
all thoroughly well understood 
the cause of their abrupt de- 
parture, quietly waiting to hear 
which of them had been killed 
before proceeding with the case 
at hearing. 

Another of Egan’s duels was 
fought with Curran. Egan, as 
already said, was a stout, bulky 
man, and on coming on the 
ground he complained that 
Curran had an unfair advan- 
tage over him, for whilst he 
himself was as big as a turf- 
stack, Curran was as thin as 
a blade of grass. 

“Oh, Mr Egan,” said Curran, 
“T have no desire for anything 
that might be considered un- 
fair. Let my size be chalked 
out upon your body, and any 
hits outside the line shall not 
count.” 

The handicap proved unnec- 
essary, however, as neither of 
the combatants was wounded : 





Egan, indeed, notwithstanding 
the numerous duels which he 
fought, both with sword and 
pistol, had the singular good- 
fortune to come off unscathed 
in them all. It must be said 
that the marksmanship of the 
Irish fire-eaters does not seem 
to have been of the best, or 
the tragic results of these en- 
counters would have been much 
greater than they were. In one 
duel in which the Right Hon- 
ourable G. Ogle, Privy Council- 
lor and Member for Dublin, 
figured, he and his opponent 
were so inveterate that they 
insisted on discharging four 
brace of pistols at each other, 
but the only damage sustained 
on either side was that one of 
the seconds tumbled into a 
potato-trench and broke his 
arm. 

Late in life, after he had 
been made county court judge, 
Egan had an encounter with 
Roger Barett, Master of the 
Rolls. The duel was fought 
upon the fair-ground at Donny- 
brook, and a large concourse 
gathered to witness it. Both 
men were humorists, and the 
meeting was characteristic. 
Upon the combatants taking 
their ground, Barett, who was 
the challenger, promptly fired 
without waiting for the signal 
to be given, and then walked 
coolly away, calling out, “ Now, 
Egan, my honour is satisfied.” 

The judge was, however, 
by no means contented, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Hilloa! stop, Roger, 
till I take a shot at your 
honour!” 

Barett thereupon came back, 
and planting himself in his 
former station, said composedly, 
“ All right then, fire away!” 
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Egan presented his pistol, 
and taking most deliberate 
aim, first at one part of the 
Master of the Rolls’ anatomy 
and then at another, seemed 
determined to finish him off 
outright. At last, however, 
he called out, “Pho, pho, I 
won’t honour you, I won't be 
bothered shooting you, so now 
you may go to the d—1 your 
own way, or come and shake 
hands, whichever you like 
best.” 

Barett chose the latter alter- 
native, and, amidst the plaudits 
of the crowd, the antagonists 
departed from the field in much 
good-humour and the best of 
friends. 

Like most counsellors of any 
eminence, Egan was in Parlia- 
ment, sitting as one of the 
members for Tallagh in Water- 
ford. He distinguished himself 
by his absolute integrity, a 
quality only too rare in that 
venal assembly, one member of 
which, on being reproached for 
having sold his country for filthy 
lucre, thanked God that he had 
a country to sell. Egan was 
entirely without private means, 
and dependent upon his stipend 
as chairman of Kilmainham, 
He was indeed so poor that 
when he died three shillings, 
found upon his mantelpiece, 
represented the sum total of 
his worldly wealth. During the 
struggle over the Union it was 
intimated to him with great 
plainness that he would incur 
the Government’s most serious 
displeasure if he opposed that 
measure, whilst he might hope 
for very substantial advance- 
ment if he supported it. As 
the debate progressed, Egan 
was seen to be labouring under 
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intense though suppressed ex- 
citement. At last he could 
restrain himself no longer, but 
springing to his feet he de- 
livered a vehement denun- 
ciation of the Bill. At the end 
of it he paused, then stamped 
his foot violently: “Ireland ! 
Ireland for ever!” he shouted, 
“and damn Kilmainham !” 

For the honour of the Govern- 
ment, it must however be re- 
corded that’ no attempt was 
made to deprive him of his 
post, which he continued to 
hold up to his death. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s and 
Toler’s abortive attempt to 
fight each other was by no 
means the only encounter occa- 
sioned by a debate in the 
House of Commons, nor is 
this surprising considering the 
amazing language which the 
Speaker permitted the mem- 
bers to indulge in. A younger 
scion of a titled family having 
on one occasion addressed the 
House, the speaker who rose 
to reply to him declared that 
the race to which he belonged 
were rotten and corrupt every 
one of them, from the member 
who had just sat down to the 
toothless hag grinning. in the 
gallery. This last was a deli- 
cate allusion to the mother of 
the member in question, who 
had come down to hear her 
son speak. Even Grattan him- 
self stooped to invective and 
personalities at times. He was 
small and slender of build, and 
once when he had assailed 
Egan, the latter retorted by 
calling the great orator “a 
duodecimo volume of abuse.” 

The fiercest and most en- 
venomed conflict of rhetoric 
upon the floor of the Irish 
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House of Commons, however, 
was that between Grattan and 
Flood, who till then had been 
close political friends, and 
members of the same opposition, 
but had differed upon a motion 
of Flood’s for retrenchment 
and reduction of the army in 
Ireland. Flood, who had but 
recently recovered from  ill- 
ness, and spoke with difficulty, 
twitted Grattan with being a 
mendicant patriot, who had 
been bought by his country, 
and had sold that country for 
prompt payment of the sum 
at issue! Grattan, in return, 
sneered at Flood’s bodily in- 
firmity, which he hinted was 
assumed to suit his own pur- 
poses, and likened him—Flood 
being of gaunt and cadaverous 
aspect—to an ill-omened bird 
of prey with broken beak and 
sepulchral note. Flood was on 
his feet in an instant. At 
least his infirmity had not 
made him afraid of the right 
honourable gentleman, and he 
would meet him anywhere, 
upon any ground, by day or 
by night. 

At this point it would seem 
to have dawned upon the 
Speaker that matters were 
going rather far, for he arose 
and appealed to the House to 
support him in keeping the 
gentlemen in order. A Mr 
Burke thereupon moved that 
the honourable members be 
made to promise that nothing 
further should happen. The 
House was cleared, and during 
the confusion attendant upon 
that process, Grattan and 


Flood both succeeded in slip- 
ping out and making good 
their escape. A meeting was 
arranged to take place the 
following day at Blackrock, 
and the antagonists had nearly 
reached the _ trysting - place 
when they were overtaken by 
messengers bearing the Chief 
Justice’s warrant, and arrested. 
Being brought back to Dublin 
in custody, they were bound 
over in recognisances of £20,000 
each to keep the peace. 

The last expiring struggle 
of the Irish Parliament was 
not without another dram- 
atic episode of this sort. 
Upon the night of February 
14, 1800, Isaac Corry, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 
rose to move the resolution 
for the Union between Great 
Britain and ireland. In his 
speech introducing that meas- 
ure, he made a violent personal 
attack upon Grattan because 
of the hostility which he had 
always shown to it in his 
writings and in his utterances 
both within and without the 
House. He accused him of 
associating with disaffected 
persons, and wound up his 
harangue by calling him an 
unimpeached traitor. 

Grattan’s reply was vigorous 
and forcible. “Far be it from 
us,” said a Dublin newspaper 
of the following day with com- 
mendable reticence, “to com- 
municate to the Public the 
portrait which one Honourable 
Gentleman holds forth of an- 
other on an occasion of this 
kind; but it may at least be 





1 The Irish Parliament had voted Grattan £100,000 for his services to his 
country. He could only be induced to accept £50,000, and that under extreme 


pressure, 
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said that the picture was a 
full length, in which, whether 
or no there were some features 
that might be overcharged, 
there were none that were not 
touched in with great strength 
and spirit.” What may be 
called an outline drawing has, 
however, come down to us. 
Grattan declared that he would 
not call his adversary a villain, 
both because it would be unpar- 
liamentary and because he was 
a privy councillor, nor would he 
call him a fool, because he hap- 
pened to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Half minister, half 
monkey, a prentice politician 
and a master coxcomb, he had 
abused the privileges of the 
House by using language 
which, if he had uttered it 
outside its walls, he, Grattan, 
would have replied to with a 
blow. 

He had scarcely resumed his 
seat when an intimation was 
conveyed to him that General 
Cradock, the honourable and 
gallant member for Thomas- 
town, desired as Mr Corry’s 
second to wait upon him in 
the Speaker’s room. Grattan, 
who practised oratory and 
pistol-shooting with equal zest 
in the woods of Tinnehinch, 
his Wicklow home, lost no 
time in betaking himself to 
the sacrosanct spot appointed 
for the interview, and it was 
agreed that the meeting be- 
tween him and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should take 
place with the least possible 
delay,—in other words, as soon 
as it was light enough for the 
combatants to see each other. 
The rest of the night was oc- 
cupied by a very desultory and 
protracted debate. Several 
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members, we are told, spoke 
more than once,—a matter of 
the less moment, as no one 
appears to have listened to 
them, the attention of all 
being engrossed by the impend- 
ing duel. At daybreak the 
gentlemen stepped out from 
the heated atmosphere of the 
chamber, lit by the flaring 
candles of its chandelier, into 
the chilly dawn of the winter’s 
morning. Ball’s Bridge, a 
mile and more away, was the 
place fixed upon, and out of 
the many members who had 
eagerly proffered him their 
services, Grattan had selected 
Mr Metge, one of the members 
for West Meath, to act as his 
second. Just, however, as 
Grattan and his antagonist 
had been placed opposite each 
other, up rushed a sheriff's 
officer—whom we should now- 
adays term a policeman—who 
had got wind of the affair. 
“Gentlemen, this must not go 
on,” he gasped, with as much 
dignity as he was capable after 
his race; ‘I forbid these pro- 
ceedings.” General Cradock, 
who had distinguished himself 
greatly in the West Indies, who 
had borne a large part in put- 
ting down the rebellicn of ’98, 
and who was moreover a very 
large and powerfully-built man, 
was not to be so easily daunted. 
Seizing the representative of 
the law in his arms, he swung 
him round and deposited him 
in a little ditch near by. The 
officer might very easily have 
emerged from it, but he either 
deemed discretion the better 
part of valour, or else, his con- 
science once eased, he was 
anxious, like a true Irishman, 
not to spoil sport, and he pre- 
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ferred to remain where he was 
and see the fun out. It was 
still barely light, and Grattan 
complained that he could not 
see his opponent clearly. “The 
gentleman is placed too far 
off,” he said; ‘‘let him come 
nearer.” And the distance be- 
tween the duellists was ac- 
cordingly shortened. 

At the first exchange of 
shots the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer received a _ bail 
through his left arm. This 
wound, however, though pain- 
ful, was not disabling. Their 
other pistols were therefore 
handed to the combatants by 
their seconds, and once again 
the word was given. This time, 
however, neither fired, though 
each called upon the other to 
do so. A brief pause ensued, 
then the seconds once more 
simultaneously cried “Fire!” 
Again the gentlemen stood 
motionless, and it was plain 
that neither of them desired 
to continue the combat. As, 
however, no apology had been 
made or explanation offered on 
either side, honour, according 
to the rules by which affairs 
of this kind were governed, 
could not be considered satis- 
fied, and a second discharge 
was imperatively required. 
Corry, who was by this time 
bleeding profusely, called out 
to Grattan to suggest that 
they should both give their 
word of honour to fire the 
next time the signal was given. 
This they did, and having let 
off their pistols without any 
further damage being done, 


(To be continued.) 


both abruptly turned and quit- 
ted the field. Upon regaining 
the road Grattan inquired with 
some anxiety from General 
Cradock whether the Chan- 
cellor’s wound were dangerous, 
The general reassured him on 
this point, and the ice having 
thus been broken, he in his 
turn approached Mr Metge 
and expressed his regret that 
the combatants had separated 
without exchanging the com- 
pliments customary on such 
occasions. Mr Metge fully 
concurred in the desirability 
of such an exchange taking 
place, and spoke to Grattan, 
who was ready to do all that 
might be required of him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, without waiting for 
these confabulations, had in 
the meantime got into his 
carriage and driven off to his 
residence with the surgeon, 
who as usual was in attend- 
ance. Grattan pursued him 
thither, and being shown up 
to the room, where the surgeon 
was busy with bandages and 
dressings, he courteously ex- 
pressed his hopes for Mr 
Corry’s speedy recovery from 
the wound which he had him- 
self given him. The Chancellor 
replied with equal politeness, 
and with low bows and further 
civilities the late combatants 
separated. 

On August 1, 1800, the Act 
for the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland received 
the Royal sanction, and the 
Irish Parliament ceased to 
exist. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 1856-1885. 


BY 
GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 


ITI, 


My being sent out to the 
war as Chief Representative 
of the National Aid Society 
came about in this wise. 
When visiting the Exhibition 
at Paris in 1867, I was much 
interested in the display of 
ambulance material exhibited 
by the Société Internationale 
de Secours aux Blessés; this 
led me to study the work done 
by the American Sanitary 
Commission during the war 
between North and South, and 
the aid given by independent 
organisations during the Prusso- 
Austrian and Austro- Italian 
Wars of 1866; and, having 
become profoundly impressed 
with the value of and need for 
such an organisation at home, 
in January 1868 I published 
two long articles in ‘The 
Standard,’ entitled “Help for 
the Sick and Wounded,” de- 
scribing what had been done 
in these wars, and sketching 
the volunteer organisations of 
foreign nations. The last paper 
ended with these words— 


“We have seen what other nations 


. have done. What is England doing? 


We have our Nightingale Fund for 
training nurses, our Patriotic Fund 
for relief of Crimean sufferers. 
Where is our branch of the ‘Inter- 
national Society for the Relief of the 
Sick and Wounded,’ and what work 
is it doing? Where is its shipload 
of comforts to follow the Abyssinian 
expedition? There lies before us the 
catalogue of that most interestin 

exhibition of objects for relief of sic 


and wounded soldiers held in connec- 
tion with this International Society 
at Paris, near the chief entrance ; 
and in the midst of the thousands of 
objects exhibited England sends two 
books, and one of those is called 
‘America and its Army.’ Surely 
this is a slur on our national human- 
ity, a blot on our fair escutcheon. 
In Heaven’s name let us be up and 
doing. We have signed the Conven- 
tion of Geneva. e are bound in 
honour to be working in time of 
peace not for ourselves alone, but for 
all the other nations whose wounded 
may, by even the remotest possibility, 
ever fall into our hands. We invite 
discussion and action on a subject 
affecting both our soldiers’ lives and 
our national honour.” 


These articles brought me 
into communication with two 
gentlemen, Mr (now Sir John) 
Furley and Captain C. J. Bur- 
gess, who were both much 
interested in the same object. 
On my return from France, at 
the beginning of August 1870, 
I learnt that a Committee for 
the purpose of starting a 
national fund had been formed 
under the presidency of Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay, M.P., and I was 
invited to move one of the re- 
solutions at a meeting held at 
Willis’s Rooms on 4th August. 
At this meeting a National Soci- 
ety was formed, of which the 
Prince of Wales accepted the 
presidency, and an executive 
committee was named of which 
I became a member. We met 
daily in rooms lent by the 
Government in St Martin’s 
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Place, Trafalgar Square; and 
I gave up to this work every 
available moment of my time. 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay was our 
Chairman, Captain Burgess 
was our Secretary, and those 
whom I remember as constant 
in their attendance were Lord 
Overstone, Sir Harry Verney, 
Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Douglas Galton, Lord Bury, 
Baron N. de M. (now Lord) 
Rothschild, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Mr Furley and Captain 
Burgess both started for the 
Continent on the night of the 
Ath, to visit Geneva, Paris, and 
Berlin, to make inquiries. 

The story of the work done 
by the Society has been admir- 
ably told by Lady Wantage in 
her Memoir of her late husband, 
and my own share in that work 
is all that will be related 
here. On August 17 a long 
letter from Lord Sydney God- 
olphin Osborne, the well-known 
8.G.0. of ‘The Times,’ ap- 
peared in that paper and 
seemed to us to cast doubt 
upon the need for our efforts, 
and upon the method of them. 
This letter, with Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay’s “high approval,” I 
answered in the following day’s 
‘Times’; Lord Sydney wrote 
again, and I again replied; our 
public correspondence then 
ceased, but there lies before me 
a letter from him of August 
24 thanking me for my 
“kind letter in ‘The Times’ to- 
day,” and saying, “I cordially 
accept its spirit and its letter.” 
My letter of 17th had brought 
me a number of letters enclos- 
ing cheques for the fund, 
among them one for £1000 
from a correspondent who de- 
sired to remain anonymous. 


On the morning of Monday, 
September 2, when I arrived 
at the committee room, Colonel 
Lindsay took me aside and said 
that in view of the large con- 
tributions which were pouring 
in, of the growing and some- 
what scattered operations of 
the Society, and of the news 
which had that morning ap- 
peared of the fighting at Sedan, 
the Committee had decided to 
request me to go out to the 
seat of war and control their 
operations there. I was rather 
startled, and pointed out to 
him that there would be two 
great difficulties in the way— 
my Professorship of Military 
History and my work for ‘The 
Standard.’ I said that I was 
not prepared to give up my 
professorship, and did _ not 
think it would be possible 
to obtain leave; but that if 
leave were granted I would 
go, and give up the work for 
‘The Standard.’ It was a 
serious decision, for at that 
time the considerable remun- 
eration which I was receiving 
from ‘The Standard’ was a 
matter of great importance to 
me. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay at 
once took the matter in hand. 
After much difficulty with 
General Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
the Governor of the Academy 
at Woolwich, he prevailed upon 
Mr Cardwell, the Secretary of 
State for War, to agree to the 
Committee’s request, so far as 
to order that a month’s leave 
should be given me. To com- 
plete this part of the story, it 
may be stated here that before 
the end of the month I was up 
to the eyes in work of great 
importance; and it was clear 
that I could not give it up 
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without detriment to the in- 
terests of the Society and of 
the sick and wounded of the 
two armies. Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay again tackled Mr 
Cardwell and Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, and succeeded in 
getting my leave prolonged 
to the end of the year, on con- 
dition that I should receive no 
pay from H.M. Government 
during my absence. Colonel 
Charles Chesney, Professor of 
Military History at the Staff 
College, kindly carried on a 
course of lectures for me 
throughout the term, receiv- 
ing my salary ; and I remained 
abroad till the end of the 
Christmas vacation, which co- 
incided with the armistice con- 
cluded at Paris and the end of 
the war. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay 
sent me the whole of his corre- 
spondence with Mr Cardwell, 
and it has been referred to for 
the above details. 

That day and the next were 
spent in obtaining the necessary 
credentials, and making pre- 
parations; and on the evening 
of the 3rd September 1870, pro- 
vided with a passport duly visé 
and the armlet or brassard of 
the Society, I started with the 
Honourable Reginald Capel 
and a courier for Brussels, 
where through the kindness of 
our Minister, Mr Savile Lum- 
ley, I obtained a letter from 
the Minister of Foreign A ffairs, 
recommending me to the local 
authorities near the frontier, 
and charging them to give me 
every possible assistance. My 
instructions were to visit Lux- 
emburg and Arlon, to establish 
a depét at whichever appeared 
most favourable for lines of 
communication to the hospitals 
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across the frontier, and to tele- 
graph to London for whatever 
I might require. 

We went first to Luxemburg, 
and soon found that, owing to 
difficulties as to customs and 
railway transport, it was quite 
unsuited for a depdt, but in the 
few hours we remained there 
we succeeded in obtaining a 
certain amount of wheeled 
transport, thanks to the kindly 
help of that straightforward 
gentleman, M. Norbert Metz, 
an ironmaster, and chief of the 
Liberal party of the Duchy. 
While we were inspecting horses 
and waggons, I saw M. Metz 
suddenly turn upon my courier, 
hit him hard between the eyes, 
and knock him down. To my 
inquiry, he replied: “What do 
you think this blackguard did? 
He whispered to me, ‘ There’s 
money to be made over this; 
give me a share.” When my 
courier emerged from under the 
waggon, where he had crawled, 
with black eyes and a swollen 
nose, I promptly packed him 
off to England, telegraphing to 
Loyd-Lindsay, who sent me out 
a dear honest old fellow called 
Christian Sonder, who remained 
with me to the end of the war. 

Having decided on Arlon, 
within twenty-four hours of 
Sedan for our waggons, as the 
best place for our chief depdt, 
the local authorities there gave 
me every help. The ground- 
floor of the Palais de Justice 
was given me for a store; the 
commissary of the arrondisse- 
ment arranged for hire of 
transport, the commissary of 
police for labour. Both trans- 
port and labour were very 
difficult to obtain, as it was 
the season of harvest. 
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The first days seemed to 
drag, for progress was slow 
owing to want of sufficient 
staff and stores, but I tele- 
graphed to Loyd-Lindsay, and 
he never failed me. The Bel- 
gian customs and railways vied 
with each other in pushing our 
men and stores through; and 
on September 9 I was able 
to report that we were fully at 
work, supplying the hospitals 
in and round Sedan by means 
of country carts. At Arlon I 
found Mr Furley and Captain 
de Kantzow, R.N., who had 
already done much invaluable 
work, and they gave me cordial 
help. Capel took charge of 
the depét at Arlon till relieved 
by another agent, and I began 
to visit the hospitals, where our 
surgeons were already at work. 
I had reached Brussels on the 
4th, Luxemburg on the 5bth, 
Arlon on the 6th, and on the 
7th Furley and I started for 
the small hospital under Dr 
Chater at Douzy, where we 
learnt that Dr Philip Frank 
was at work at Balan, three 
or four miles off. And here I 
will quote from my letter of 
the 9th to Loyd-Lindsay— 


“T drove on at once with Furley, 
in a little light trap which I had got 
for grande vitesse, and found Frank 
established at the Mairie. Before I 
speak of him, let me say in a few 
words what I saw en route. I know 
you and I agree in not wishing to 
call up British feeling by dint of 
relating horrors, so I shall speak in 
a matter-of-fact way. Horses dead 
and dying ; newly-made graves with 
dead men a foot or two under the 
soil ; fields trodden down ; the débris 
of the fight all around; broken 
waggons ; boxes for mitrailleuses, all 
the marks of the battle on every 
side. Presently we reached Bazeilles, 
which Joanne calls in his Guide a 


town of 2048 inhabitants, situated in 
the midst of beautiful plantations, 
with cloth factories, forges, and other 
industries. It was a heap of 
blackened ruins. Not one house 
stands, from one end of the town to 
the other. Burnt walls, heaps of 
stones, mud, and desolation, consti- 
tute the town of Bazeilles. Balan is 
not so badly off. The fire which was 
put to it failed to destroy the whole. 

“ At Balan, then, I found Dr 
Frank and Mr Blewitt at work in 
the Mairie, given over to them asa 
hospital. If England can ever gain 
kind thoughts from France and 
Prussia, it is by the work of such 
men as these—Frank dressing the 
wounded men all through the battle, 
in a house where the bullets came in 
like hail through the windows, and 
crashed into the walls of the room; 
Blewitt going out through the hot 
fire to get what was needed to help. 
It must have been an awful fight 
here : 129 Bavarian officers and 2000 
men killed in and about Balan. 
Street-fighting in its worst form, and 
what is worse than street-fighting ? 
They had gone from Sedan to Balan 
the night before the battle, on pur- 
pose to be ready for the work. And 
now I found them at the work ; and 
no words that I could use would ex- 
press the pride that I felt that such 
men had come out from us. They 
had then 120 wounded, and I learn 
that they have since got many more. 
I will tell you what I saw. I found 
them dressing a wounded Bavarian 
who had been hit in the left side by 
a chassepot ball, which had passed 
through his left lung and out near 
his spine. I wish the people who 
have given us money ‘so ‘generously 
could have seen that one sight alone. 
The young, handsome, plucky Bav- 
arian, sitting so coolly while his 
wounds were dressed with a solution 
of carbolic acid, leaning so com- 
pletely on Frank, who is a woman in 
gentleness and a man in strength 
and firmness, and a young girl of the 
village helping him pa Blewitt 
bravely and quietly. The next case 
I saw him dress was a French soldier, 
wounded in the thigh by a needle- 
gun bullet, which seems not to be yet 
extracted, and who groaned so that 
Frank gave him chloroform while 
Blewitt dressed his wound. Those 
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were but two sights of many. There 
they lay side by side together, French 
and Germans, enemies no longer, 
all quiet in their common suffer- 
ing. Floors covered with the poor 
fellows, with every sort of wound. 
Some dying with balls through the 
chest, some with crushed arms or 
legs from shells. One Frenchman 
had lain for three days in a ditch, 
and was brought in to have his thigh 
amputated. He asked for a cigar 
the moment the amputation was over. 
Another Bavarian with his thigh and 
hip smashed to pieces by a shell ; 
and, alas! in such a condition that I 
could not go near him, though his 
wounds are dressed with pure carbolic 
acid. The wounds are now in their 
stage of suppuration, and a cigar was 
necessary for men who, like myself, 
are not accustomed to such places. 
But I must pay the highest tribute 
to Dr Frank for the care with which 
his patients are tended, the cleanli- 
ness and purity of his hospitals, and 
the evident love with which he was 
regarded by his wounded. He speaks 
French and German perfectly. 
Blewitt is a thoroughly good French 
speaker. These are the men who do 
us credit—to whom not only French 
and Germans, but England should 
be heartily grateful. Dr Frank has 
several other houses in the village 
near the Mairie full of patients. In 
one he had utilised the bacon-hooks 
in the kitchen ceiling to sling a 
broken leg. He is a man of endless 
resources. But I found him badly 
off for chloroform, while at Douzy 
they had cases of it lying useless. 
His subcutaneous syringes for mor- 
phia were worn out. He was badly 
off for carbolic acid; badly off for 
linen; badly off for almost every- 
thing. He had been badly off for 
food, but now the Bavarians supply 
rations. I could write you nearly a 
volume about Frank’s hospital alone. 
But let me wind up with one fact for 
the information of medical men. He 
tied a carotid artery unassisted, and 
by the light of a candle, and with 
perfect success. Frank wanted no 
surgical assistance, unless I could 
— him a gentle, clever man. 

sent him Mr F. Aubrey Thomas, 
who came to us with high surgical 
recommendations from Edinburgh, 
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and whose charming disposition I 
had learnt in the few days we passed 
together. 

“Dr Frank then went with me to 
Sedan. There I saw the hospital of 
our Anglo-American Ambulance in 
the caserne on the top of the hill. 
They have 400 beds. ere we have 
at work for our Society as surgeons— 
Dr MacCormac, Dr Woodham Webb, 
Mr Wyman, Mr Hewett; and as 
dressers—Mr Scott, Mr Ryan, Mr 
Walker ; while the Americans have 
Dr Marion Sims as chef @ambulance, 
Dr Tilghman, Dr Pratt, Mr Nicholl, 
and Mr Hayden. I was glad to hear 
they had no fever, though they have 
gangrene and other mischief. I was 
saabte to stay long enough to see 
much of the work; but the rooms 
seemed pretty good for a hospital, 
though not high enough. However, 
my opinion on these points is worth 
very little. I was indeed chiefl 
occupied in filling a bag with band- 
ages for Dr Frank, and my pockets 
with what bottles they could spare 
him of chloroform and carbolic acid. 
Next day I supplied him from the 
excess at Douzy with some useful 
stores. 

“From Sedan back to Balan, and 
there we took some supper with 
Frank and others, in the room where 


a French officer was lying wounded. 
To my great interest he belonged to 
the 19th Battalion of Chasseurs, of 


the division of Guyot de |’Esparre, 
which I had travelled with about 
the end of July from Strasburg to 
Hagenau—the division which covered 
M‘Mahon’s retreat from Woerth, and 
which took a wonderful route to 
regain M‘Mahon at Chalons, only to 
suffer terribly again at 

“ Back with Furley in the dark to 
Douzy, past Prussian patrols who 
questioned nothing, as our white flag 
with its Red Cross protected us even 
from inquiry. Then from Douzy, 
Capel, de Kantzow, and myself 
started from Balan, and drove all 
through the night, changing horses 
at Florenville, arriving at Arlon at 
8 a.M. yesterday morning. At Flor- 
enville we found a poor curé dead 
beat with his exertions, having 
walked from Sedan, and gave him 
a lift for twenty miles or so. 

“There have been gigantic indi- 
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vidual efforts, which have nearly 
worn out Furley, de Kantzow, and 
others, but which were only isolated 
efforts. Had there been a central 
power anywhere, and a good staff, 
we would have made a gigantic com- 
bined effort and shown abroad what 
England can do here, something 
worthy of the great work which her 

ple are doing at home. Even now 
Tap not think it is too late. I am 
too tired to continue writing, so I 
must reserve for to-morrow what I 
have done since I came back from 
Arlon, which I think will please 
you. I will only add now that Sea, 
who returned to Arlon at 8 A.M. 
yesterday, and who had driven 
with me nearly 100 miles in 36 
hours, started again at 10 p.m. with 
a convoy of stores back to Douzy. 
He had only the rough country 
waggon to drive in, and small chance 
of a bed either at Florenville or 
Douzy. That is work. Such a man, 
willing to act under orders, anxious 
to help, a genial, cheery companion, 
and speaking French, is simply in- 
valuable. Such men save life, save 
7 and are a credit to the coun- 
try that sends them out to help in 
such a glorious cause.” 


A few days later I gave M. 
Thieblin, the correspondent of 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ of 
whom I have previously spoken, 
an introduction to Frank at 
Balan and MacCormac at 
Sedan. He wrote thanking 
me, and said in his quaint 
English— 


“T have seldom seen so honest 
Englishmen. There is nothing but 
work, hard work, and not a single 
boast, not even a shade of vanity 
so natural in men performing so 
splendid a work. I wish you heartily 
to bring all your ambulances to the 
point which that of Balan and of 
the Caserne d’Asfeld had already 
reached.” 


A curious incident happened 
on that drive from Sedan to 
Balan in the light two-wheeled 
trap of which I have spoken. 
Furley was by my side, and I 





was driving. I had over my 
shoulder, but under my over- 
coat, a strap to which was 
attached a courier bag contain- 
ing a large sum in gold that I 
had brought from Arlon in case 
it might be needed at Sedan. 
We had no lamps, and it was 
pitch dark. As we drove across 
the drawbridge, which was 
lowered for our exit, our off 
wheel struck a large stone at 
the corner of the bridge, and 
Furley and I were both pitched 
out on opposite sides. Two 
German soldiers were sitting 
smoking close to where I fell, 
Neither of them moved. We 
drove on to Balan. On arrival 
there, when I took off my over- 
coat I found my bag was gone; 
the strap had broken with the 
jolt and the weight of the bag. 
We hastily drove back, and 
there in the road, not six feet 
from the two soldiers still 
placidly smoking, groping in 
the darkness I found my bag 
with its contents safe. 

For the next few days I was 
constantly on the road between 
Sedan and Arlon, always trav- 
elling at night, so as to have 
the days free for work. I do 
not know how many nights I 
spent sitting up in the car- 
riage, which, with a change of 
horses at Florenville, was our 
means of accomplishing that 
frequent journey of about fifty 
miles each way. One evening 
there arrived at Arlon a portly 
gentleman, who brought me a 
letter from Colonel Loyd-Lind- 
say saying that suggestions 
had been made that the work 
of supplying the hospitals 
might with advantage be 
handed over to a firm of con- 
tractors, that Messrs Spiers & 
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Pond had been approached, 
and were sending out their 
manager, Mr 8., who would 
hand me this letter, and to 
whom he was sure I would 
give every opportunity of judg- 
ing for himself if his firm would 
undertake the work. I ordered 
dinner for him, showed him 
our stores in the Palais de 
Justice, and the packing and de- 
spatch of a convoy, and asked 
him if he would like to accom- 
pany me to Sedan, whither I 
was going at 10 P.M. He went 
with me to Sedan, Bazeilles, 
and Balan. While I was busy 
consulting and arranging with 
the chiefs, he was shown round 
the hospitals, being present at 
a@ serious operation in the 
Caserne d’Asfeld. The follow- 
ing night we drove back to 
Arlon, whence he departed for 
London by the first train, after 
overwhelming me with thanks 
and compliments. The upshot 
of it was that he wrote a letter 
through his firm, in which he 
said the work could not, in his 
opinion, be better done, and 
that his firm could not under- 
take it advantageously. Messrs 
Spiers & Pond sent a handsome 
cheque to the Society, and I 
was given a letter by which 
I was virtually placed on the 
free list of their restaurants, 
a privilege of which I never 
availed myself. 

We had now our own hos- 
pitals at Beaumont, Douzy, 
Balan, Bazeilles, and Sedan, 
all thoroughly supplied; we 
had given help to the Belgian 
Société de Secours, and to the 
5th French Ambulance, to 
which three of our surgeons 
were attached. Now, as the 
wants of the Sedan district 
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became supplied, and as the 
wounded were being evacuated 
from the hospitals on that 
battlefield, it became possible 
for me to turn my attention 
to the Metz district. Hitherto 
the strain had been so great, 
that I had neither time to 
examine into the wants round 
Metz, nor to establish those 
personal relations with the 
chief authorities which it was 
desirable to maintain. But Mr 
Ernest Hart and Dr Berkeley 
Hill, though not agents of our 
Society, had rendered valuable 
service by inquiring into and 
reporting on the condition of 
affairs; so that when I was 
able to leave Arlon for Saar- 
briick the way was, to some 
extent, paved for our recep- 
tion. By this time, also, Sir 
Paul Hunter had, at my re- 
quest, bought a number of 
covered camions at Brussels, 
with horses and harness, and 
had engaged drivers, so that we 
became independent of hired 
transport, almost impossible to 
obtain in the Metz district. 

At Saarbriick I was fortunate 
in establishing friendly relations 
with the Prussian Royal Com- 
missioners of the Freiwillige 
Krankenpflege, Count Kénigs- 
marck and Herr von Treskow, 
both of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem, and under the 
supreme control of Prince Pless, 
and with their aid I obtained a 
plot of ground in the railway 
premises adjoining a siding. 
Here I had a large wooden 
storehouse built. At first the 
Johanniter wanted to claim 
control over the distribution of 
our stores, but this I was com- 
pelled to resist, as both the 
Johanniter and the Berlin 
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Society gave from their stores 
to Prussian troops who were 
neither sick nor wounded, on 
the principle that prevention 
is better than cure. However 
sound their doctrine might be 
in the abstract, we should have 
been guilty of a breach of 
neutrality had we let our stores 
be so used, and though the 
Commissioners promised me 
this should not take place, I 
succeeded in making them see 
the force of my argument that 
under their proposal we should 
only be enabling them to help 
still further the troops from 
their own stores; and I at last 
prevailed, and obtained that in- 
dependence of action which I 
insisted on as an indispensable 
condition of further assistance. 

By the beginning of October 
the situation was this: Every 
hospital in the Sedan district 
had been visited, and but few 
wounded remained. Dr (after- 
wards Sir William) MacCormac 
still had about 70 bad cases in 
Sedan, Frank as many at 
Balan and Bazeilles. We had 
accepted charge of a hospital 
of 100 beds at Saarbriick, and 
had a hospital with about 60 
cases at Briey, in the Prussian 
lines round Metz. The Arlon 
depot, under Capel, still re- 
mained, and supplied by hired 
transport the Sedan district 
and our advanced depédt at 
Briey, whence our own horses 
and waggons conveyed stores 
daily to the hospitals on the 
left (south) bank of the Moselle. 
Our depédt at Saarbriick, under 
Mr Bushnan, was in working 
order, with an advanced depdt 
at Remilly, under Captain 
Norman and Mr (now Sir 
Henry) Austin Lee, whence 
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stores were conveyed daily by 
our own horses and waggons 
to the hospitals on the right 
(north) bank of the Moselle. 

Feeling that the organisa- 
tion was now so far advanced 
that in a very few days the 
sick and wounded in the entire 
circle of hospitals round Metz 
would have all the appliances 
and comforts required, I went 
off to England as fast as I 
could travel to consult the 
Committee on some important 
questions connected with our 
future proceedings, chief among 
which was the provision for 
throwing relief into Metz, 
whenever the beleaguered fort- 
ress should fall. 

During the few hours of 
my stay in London, I wrote 
a short report for the Society 
on the work already done, 
showing how impartial had 
been our aid to French and 
German. On the night of the 
4th I started for Brussels, 
having arranged for a confer- 
ence on the following day 
with the headquarters of the 
French Society there. For 
the next three weeks, visiting 
Arlon and Saarbriick oceasion- 
ally, I spent much of my time 
at Brussels, which was a con- 
venient headquarters, where 
earlier and better news from 
the seat of war could be got 
than at the small towns nearer 
the front. I had more than 
one interview with the King 
of the Belgians, who showed 
himself anxious to assist us 
in every way. The French 
Minister; Monsieur Tachard, 
trusted me, and kept me in- 
formed to the best of his 
ability; and at the Hétel de 
Flandre there was a colony 
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of French refugees, through 
whom I expected to get the 
earliest news as to the prob- 
able date of the fall of Metz, 
and did obtain information as 
to the most pressing needs of 
the sick and wounded in Metz, 
so that I was able to pour 
into Arlon and Saarbriick, 
Briey and Remilly, the stores 
most urgently required. We 
used to meet in the salon of 
Madame Walewska, the widow 
of Count Walewski, that son of 
the great Napoleon, who had 
been Minister in France and 
French Ambassador in London 
during the Empire. There I 
generally met M. Tachard. I 
returned once or twice to 
London to consult personally 
with the Committee, crossing 
over from Ostend one night, 
and returning the next night. 

On October 26 Bazaine held 
his penultimate Conseil de 
guerre, when authority was 
given to General Jarras to 
sign a military convention 
“under which the French 
army, conquered by famine, 
would become prisoners of 
war.” On the morning of 
the 27th the convention was 
signed, and the news reached 
me late that afternoon. Im- 
mediately on receipt of the 
news I telegraphed to Arlon 
and Saarbriick; and on the 
following morning (28th) I 
got from the bank at Brussels 
as much gold as I could con- 
veniently carry, and started 
by train for Arlon, accom- 
panied by the Maréchale Can- 
robert, her servant and mine. 
We remained at Arlon for the 
night, as I was occupied till 


-@ late hour in discussing and 


arranging future plans with 
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Capel and Bushnan, and the 
roads were not very safe for 
night travelling between Arlon 
and Metz. Early on Saturday 
we started for Metz in a car- 
riage, horses having been laid 
on half-way at Aumetz. Soon 
after passing Longwy, we en- 
countered Mr Schoots, of our 
staff, under escort of the French 
authorities, who had stopped 
his convoy, and were taking 
him back to the commandant 
of Longwy. They entirely 
disbelieved that Metz had 
capitulated, and were scarcely 
convinced when I showed them 
the King of Prussia’s despatch 
in a Belgian newspaper. How- 
ever, the special letter of re- 
commendation which I showed 
them from the French Minis- 
ter at Brussels enabled me to 
pass Mr Schoot’s convoy on 
as well as my own carriage. 
At Aumetz we met the first 
Prussian soldiers, making re- 
quisitions, but we were not 
stopped. We shortly met on 
the road Mr Stewart Suther- 
land returning with empty 
waggons from Briey, and a 
gentleman of Luxemburg, who 
told me we should be refused 
permission to proceed beyond 
Ucange, as no one was to be 
allowed to enter Metz till the 
following day. However, at 
Ucange we drove straight to 
the office of the Commandant, 
who treated us with remark- 
able kindness, and, moved by 
the Maréchale’s position, gave 
us a pass to proceed. A convoy 
of stores from Luxemburg was 
not allowed to proceed farther. 

Delays of one kind and an- 
other made it dusk when we 
approached within some six 
miles of Metz, where we found 
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the road blocked by masses of 
French prisoners marching out 
to bivouac. We had come by 
the main chaussée, along which 
the 6th Corps, Marshal Can- 
robert’s, was moving. It was 
a pitiful sight. There were 
22,000 men still in the corps, 
and it had lost 10,800 in the 
two days about Rezonville 
and Gravelotte. Half starved, 
worn and weary, they came 
eut to lie down in the same 
mud where for so many weary 
nights the Prussian outposts 
had lain. By advice of the 
escort we turned off to an- 
other road, but it was so 
blocked that we did not enter 
the town of Metz till nearly 
midnight. The rain was pour- 
ing down as we drove to the 
Hotel de l'Europe, where Gen- 
eral von Kummer had taken 
up his quarters; and it was 
easy to see, by the beds that 
were being made up on the 
floor for the officers, that we 
should find no quarters there, 
and easy to conceive that all 
hotels would be in the same 
condition. I asked for the 
General, but he had gone to 
bed. His aide-de-camp, how- 
ever, Captain von Foerster, 
showed us the utmost atten- 
tion. The Prussian officers 
vied with each other in 
offering to turn out from their 
rooms to allow the Maréchale 
to be accommodated. But a 
bright thought struck von 
Foerster, and he went to 


General Coffiniéres, the French 
commandant of the fortress, 
who had left his official resi- 
dence and taken up his abode 
at the Hotel de Metz, and 
ascertained from him that the 
Marshal was outside the town, 
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but that the “ Division,” the 
official headquarters of the 
commandant, wasempty. Then 
we were conducted to the 
“Division,” and formally in- 
stalled there; so that in all 
Metz that night there was no- 
body so well lodged as ourselves 
—so far as house room went. 
We had a great mansion to 
ourselves, but not much else. 
We made up a bed on a 
mattress on the floor for the 
Maréchale, and we had taken 
the precaution to bring our own 
food; but water was given us 
very sparingly, as it was scarce. 

At seven in the morning of 
the 30th I called on General 
Coffiniéres, and found him in 
bed. But he came to see the 
Maréchale at eight, and we told 
him his first news from the 
outer world. We ascertained 
from him that Marshal Can- 
robert’s headquarters were at 
Laronde, outside the fortress, 
and I conducted the Maréchale 
there. On the road we met 
the Marshal en route for Prince 
Frederick Charles’s _head- 
quarters at Corny. By ten 
o'clock I was back in the 
town, and met Mr Austin Lee 
and Captain Norman, arrived 
with a fourgon of salt the 
previous evening at six o’clock, 
which had at once been dis- 
tributed to the hospitals that 
had been without salt for a 
long time. Unfortunately one 
of our fourgons had broken 
down on the road. A ditch 
cut by the Prussians across 
the road had been filled up 
with soft mud, and horses and 
fourgon had plunged in. But 
very soon Mr Schoots arrived 
with his convoy from Arlon, 
and shortly afterwards Mr J. C. 
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Bushnan with three fourgons 
from Saarbriick. Three more 
waggons were due from Re- 
milly; and another large con- 
voy from Arlon, under Mr 
Ramsay Bushnan, soon came 
in with every description of 
necessaries for the hospitals. 

When I met Mr J. C. Bush- 
nan in the afternoon, he told 
me that he had seen Prince 
Pless; that the Prince had 
sent for him, hearing he was in 
Metz, had offered him a build- 
ing for a depot and other 
facilities, and touched on other 
questions which Mr Bushnan 
had desired should be referred 
to me. Bushnan accompanied 
me to Prince Pless, with whom 
I held some _ conversation, 
another appointment being 
made for noon on the 3lst, 
but this discussion was post- 
poned, as Prince Pless was 
summoned to Prince Frederick 
Charles’s headquarters and did 
not return that night. We 
received a building for a depdt, 
and Mr J. C. Bushnan un- 
loaded his waggons into it, I 
having previously unloaded 
Mr Schoots’s convoy into the 
military hospital, where the 
store was all but empty. When 
the convoy arrived from Arlon, 
I sent the waggons direct to 
the military hospitals to un- 
load, as it seemed better to 
fill the hospitals at once with 
such things as they required 
than to stock a depét and mete 
out sparingly. 

I had no chance as yet of 
ascertaining the exact number 
of sick and wounded in the 
hospitals; it was by one ap- 
parently trustworthy account 
about 17,000, by another 
22,000. 


They had had no 
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bread except wretchedly coarse 
brown bread, no meat except 
the flesh of starved horses, 
scarcely any medicines, for 
days past. It is not easy to 
picture the delight of the chief 
surgeon at receiving from us 
a case of medicines. I had 
arranged for Capel to start at 
once for Epernay and Nanteuil, 
but as Prince Pless was anxious 
to discuss with me the question 
of supply in the direction of 
Paris, I detained Capel in 
Metz for another day, thinking 
it far better to lose a day and 
decide definitely after hearing 
the Prince’s opinion than to 
send him on to act hastily. 
By the time that he could 
reach Epernay a quantity of 
stores would be there, which 
I had sent by way of Charle- 
ville, Rethel, and Rheims; so 
that he would not go on empty- 
handed. 

My difficulty at this moment 
lay in my being so _short- 
handed. Mr Austin Lee, to 
my great regret, started for 
England on the 31st, having 
received an offer of an appoint- 
ment at home which was too 
good to be lost. I wrote to 
Loyd-Lindsay that two or 
three or more such men— 
linguists, active, hardy, and 
willing—would be invaluable, 

Meat began to come in on 
the 3lst, but not till some 
days later was there any meat 
but horse for dinner at my 
hotel. I have reason to know 
that more than 40,000 horses 
were eaten during the siege. 
A few poor beasts were still 
wandering about dying of 
starvation. I saw one fall and 
die on the bridge between the 
gates of the Porte de France. 
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As I write this, there lie 
before me two numbers of the 
newspaper, ‘L’Indépendant de 
la Moselle.’ The first, dated 
October 28, 1870, is bordered 
with black, and contains the 
proclamation by the Municipal 
Council of Metz announcing 
the capitulation which had 
been signed on the previous 
day, and below it a short 
article, “Metz en deuil,” that 
seems to have been written 
with the very heart’s blood of 
the writer, so poignant is the 
grief that “Metz la Pucelle 
verra pour la premiére fois de 
sa vie l’ennemi passer sous ses 
portes, et penétrer dans ses 
murs.” Then followed a man- 
ly proclamation by General 


Coffiniéres, in which, after 
describing how provisions were 
exhausted, he says, “Nous 


sommes donc condamnés a 
succomber, mais ce sera avec 
honneur, et nous ne serons 
vaincus que par la faim.” And 
he ends, “Sachons supporter 
stoiquement cette grande in- 
fortune, et conservons le ferme 
espoir que Metz, cette grande 
et patriotique cité, restera 4 la 
France.” 

The second number, dated 
October 31, contains the pro- 
clamation issued on the 30th 
to the inhabitants by the 
Prussian Commandant, Lieut- 
enant-General von Kummer, 
the orders as to the days and 
hours of the trains by which 
the French officers are to pro- 
ceed to their places of captivity 
in Germany, and a notice that 
a German postal service had 
been established from the 30th. 
It also contains an interesting 
document, which purports to 
be an exact reproduction, com- 
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piled by several officers, of the 
official communication made 
verbally to the French officers 
by their chefs on October 27, 
announcing that the capitula- 
tion had been decided. 

It was either on October 
31 or November 1, that on 
the invitation of Marshal Can- 
robert I lunched with him 
and his staff at lLaronde, 
It was to me full of tragic in- 
terest to see the old Marshal, 
so familiar a name to all Eng- 
lishmen from the days of the 
Crimean War, brave as a lion, 
adored by his soldiers, about, 
after three months of fighting 
and hardship, to be parted from 
his men and sent as a prisoner 
into Germany. Naturally I 
avoided touching on any topic 
of the moment which might be 
painful, and he talked to me 
more of his old Crimean days, 
of the Duke of Cambridge, of 
the Queen, whom he had seen 
on his visit to England, and of 
those troops whom more than 
all others he admired—“ les 
Ig-lan-ders, avec leurs jupes.” 
His staff took me into corners 
and, with brimming eyes, told 
me anecdotes of the Marshal’s 
splendid personal bravery. I 
would not remain long, and 
when saying good-bye, little 
thought under what circum- 
stances I should next meet the 
grand old soldier. 

On the following day I had 
an interview with Prince Pless, 
and it was arranged that 
Capel should go on to Chateau 
Thierry, on the line between 
Epernay and Paris, and estab- 
lish a depét there. This depét 
was subsequently advanced 
forward to Meaux. As Metz 
must undoubtedly remain my 
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headquarters for some consid- 
erable time, I rented a small 
house to serve as an office and 
to house myself and a gentle- 
man whom the Committee had 
sent me as an accountant. 
This gentleman, Mr W. J. 
Tyler, proved to be a very 
pleasant companion, and his 
services were a great relief to 
me; as hitherto, amidst all the 
labour of organising, I had 
been obliged to keep my own 
accounts. 

There is little to be said 
about my time at Metz, where 
typhus fever and small-pox 
wereraging. There was plenty 
of work—visiting the French 
hospitals, arranging to supply 
needs, and corresponding with 
the other depéts. The French 
Société de Secours at Metz 
paid us the compliment of ask- 
ing me to distribute their 
stores for them. I found time, 
however, to visit the battle- 
fields of Borny, Rezonville, and 
Gravelotte, which were still 
littered with the débris of the 
fight, and where the dead had 
been buried in the place where 
they fell, so that from the 
masses of empty cartridge- 
cases and the position of the 
graves it was easy to see where 
the fighting had been hardest, 
and to some extent to recon- 
struct the chief events of the 
battles. Here I made a small 
but interesting collection of 
medals and orders, all of which 
had doubtless been taken from 
the bodies of the French dead. 
I paid a visit, by invitation, to 
the German lines round Thion- 
ville, which was still holding 
out, where, also by invitation, 
I visited the advanced posts. 
I must mention here that, 


Under Fire. 
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while wearing civilian clothes in 
Belgium, once inside the French 
frontier I wore the undress 
uniform of a Captain of the 
Royal Artillery, with the Na- 
tional Aid Society’s armlet, 
bearing the Red Cross of Gen- 
eva, and stamped by the Ger- 
man and French authorities, 
which served as my passport. 
With this uniform was worn 
the absurd little gold lace cap 
in vogue in those days, perched 
on the right side of the head. 
At Thionville, in the early 
morning, I crept with two 
German officers to the edge of 
a wood, the German most ad- 
vanced post, within but a short 
distance of the French ad- 
vanced sentries. There was 
the ping of a bullet, and simul- 
taneously my cap was snatched 
from my head and I was pulled 
backwards. With profuse 
apologies for his conduct, one 
of the officers explained to me 
that the fire had been attracted 
by the glint of the sun on my 
cap; and as other bullets fol- 
lowed the first, we beat a re- 
treat. 

In October we established, 
in conjunction with the Johan- 
niter, a so-called restaurant at 
Forbach, a station on the rail- 
way between Metz and Saar- 
briick, where wine, coffee, and 
food were supplied to the sick 
Germans who were being sent 
back in thousands from the 
lines round Metz into Ger- 
many, and in some cases we 
exchanged their sodden rags 
for warm clothing. This con- 
tinued well on into November, 
and was of use to the sick and 
wounded among the French 
who were being sent as pris- 
oners to Germany. Nothing 
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could exceed the miserable con- 
dition of the mass of those who 
were thus befriended: 19,500 
men were helped at this rest- 
aurant. 

Towards the end of Novem- 
ber I went by way of Epernay 
to Meaux. At Epernay, where 
Dr Frank, after leaving Balan, 
had established a hospital, I 
was the guest of Monsieur 
Chandon, of the famous firm of 
Moet & Chandon, to whom I 
had an introduction from Baron 
N. de Rothschild. He had a 
number of German officers 
billeted upon him, whom he 
had to provide with meals. I 
dined alone with him, and he 
gave me a delicious still wine, 
which he told me was the 
natural produce of their best 
vineyard before being made 
into champagne, and on my 
leaving he kindly presented me 
with some bottles of it. He 
took me to see the great bricked- 
up caves, in which the wine 
was stored. It is certainly 
greatly to the credit of the 
Germans that they left un- 
touched the huge stores of this 
wine at Epernay, Rheims, and 
other places in the Champagne 
districts. 

Capel had been obliged to 
return to England, and the 
depot at Meaux was now in 
charge of Captain Richard 
Nevill, who had been a captain 
in the Austrian cavalry and 
served on the staff in the 
campaign of 1859 in Italy. 
He married a daughter of 
Charles Lever, the famous 
novelist, and years afterwards 
I came across him again at 
Hyderabad, where he was hold- 
ing @ command in the Nizam’s 
army. 
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In order to consult with Mr 
Furley, who was now in charge 
of the Society’s depdt at Ver- 
sailles, Nevill and I left Meaux 
on the 29th, and drove to 
Lagny. Thence on the fol- 
lowing day we started in a 
carriage on our way to Ver- 
sailles. As we advanced we 
heard the sound of heavy firing, 
both guns and musketry, and 
presently we were asked by a 
German staff officer who saw 
the Red Cross on our carriage 
if we were doctors, as there 
was a large number of wounded 
in need of help. Alas! we had 
no surgical aid to offer. We 
halted our carriage and walked 
in the direction of the firing, 
when we learnt that the French 
had made a sortie in great 
force, and had temporarily pos- 
sessed themselves of Cham- 
pigny and Brie, within the Ger- 
man lines. We advanced to the 
wall of a park, behind which the 
Germans were posted ; but the 
attack had now died out for 
the day, and we saw nothing 
of the fight. I shall never 
forget, however, the march into 
bivouac of the Wiirtemberg 
regiment, which had borne the 
brunt of the day’s fighting, 
leaving great numbers in killed 
or wounded: how they came 
past us in the dusk, marching 
slowly and, it seemed, sadly, 
but triumphantly singing their 
national hymn. We drove on 
to Villeneuve St Georges, 
which I had last seen a smil- 
ing little town, but where we 
now in vain sought for a 
decent habitation for the night. 
It had been abandoned by the 
French on the advance of the 
Germans, and every house was 
more or less a wreck. Doors, 
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window -sashes, and all fur- 
niture had been used for fire- 
wood ; everywhere the ground- 
floor had been used as a stable. 
In one of these dismantled 
dwellings we passed the night, 
and on the following morning 
drove on to Versailles. Here 
we found Furley: and I 
called upon Colonel Beau- 
champ Walker, our military 
attaché; on Dr W. H. Russell, 
the correspondent of ‘The 
Times’; and on Lord Odo 
Russell, our ambassador to 
the King of Prussia. That 
evening I spent in Dr Russell’s 
rooms, but we left early, as he 
was starting at daybreak for 
Champigny. 

The next morning, December 
2, I lunched, by command, with 
the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
It was an interesting and 
somewhat dramatic meal. I 
sat on the Crown Prince’s left. 
On his right was General von 
Blumenthal, his Chief of the 
Staff. During the previous 
day the French had entrenched 
themselves in the positions 
gained on the 30th, and a 
truce had been arranged in 
order to clear the battlefield 
of the dead and wounded. The 
Germans also had strengthened 
their positions and sent large 
reinforcements to the threat- 
ened points. Early in the 
morning of the 2nd the Ger- 
mans opened the attack, and 
during luncheon despatches 
were constantly arriving from 
the scene of the fighting, which 
were read aloud by General 
Blumenthal. As it was not 
till 5 pM. that the fighting 
ceased, the Germans having 
repulsed the French, the de- 
spatches which I heard, though 
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generally favourable, did not 
record any very marked success. 

The Crown Prince expressed 
his great sympathy with the 
work in which I was engaged, 
and spoke to me of his own 
hatred of war. He assured 
me that Germany had not 
entered upon the war with 
any idea of annexation of ter- 
ritory, but that now the Ger- 
man national feeling on the 
subject had become so strong 
that it would be impossible to 
avoid the annexation of Alsace. 
I left profoundly impressed with 
the character of this soldier- 
prince, who, fresh from the 
battles on the frontier and 
with some of his troops en- 
gaged in a hard struggle at 
that very moment, was not 
ashamed to avow, in the pres- 
ence of his whole staff of war- 
worn soldiers, his hatred of 
war. 

Never shall I forget the 
bitter cold of those early days 
of December. The wine in our 
basket of provisions froze into 
a solid mass. In the railway 
carriage in which I returned 
from Meaux to Metz, the ice 
of our frozen breath formed 
thick on the closed window- 
panes. Though the intense 
cold doubtless saved the lives 
of many wounded lying out 
through the night on the field, 
by stopping the flow of blood, 
it is terrible to think of what 
they must have suffered. But 
the seven Jew sutlers who 
were my fellow - passengers, 
snugly ensconced in their fur 
coats, were openly expressing 
the hope that the war would 
not come to a speedy end. This 
was indeed the seamy side of 


war. 
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During the next two months 
Metz was my headquarters. 
At the end of December I paid 
a short visit to England vid 
Brussels, Lille, and Calais. On 
New Year’s night I dined with 
the French Minister in Brus- 
sels, starting by train immedi- 
ately after dinner. It was a 
wild stormy night. The next 
day the Prussians closed the 
line between Lille and Calais, 
so we were lucky to get 
through. The only passengers 
by the steamer from Calais to 
Dover were my courier and 
myself and one other. The 
whole of the mails were con- 
tained in two small bags. 
There was no other cargo, and 
the boat tossed about like a 
walnut shell on the waves. 
We were three and a half hours 
doing the twenty miles. I re- 
turned by way of Ostend. 

I also paid a visit to Mainz, 
to see with my own eyes the 
condition of the sick French 
prisoners at the large camp 
there established. I was con- 
vinced that the Germans were 
doing all they could for them, 
but their condition left much 
to be desired, as there was a 
great want of warm clothing. 
At my suggestion the Society 
placed a thousand pounds at 
the disposal of Madame Can- 
robert, who undertook to em- 
ploy it in relieving the most 
pressing needs of the French 
sick and wounded prisoners. 
Her letter of thanks lies before 
me. It begins— 


“Srirraart, 24 decembre. 


“Mon cHEeR CapiTAINE,—Je suis 
riche pour longtemps. Messieurs 
Doertenbach m’ont porté ce matin 
des formidables rouleaux de florins, 
qui vont rendre bien heureux des 
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malheureux qui ne le sont guére 4 
présent. Pensez si je vous suis re- 
connaisante. Du fond du cceur je 
vous en remercie. Vous m’avez 
rendue bien heureuse, et je ne saurais 
assez vous le dire.” 


On the 20th January the old 
Marshal, then a prisoner of 
war at Stuttgart, wrote me a 
letter which ended thus :— 


“ Je serais tout heureux s'il m’était, 
un jour, permis de me montrer pour 
vous ou les votres aussi parfaitement 
bon que vous avez pris la peine de 
Pétre pour nous. Je saisis l’occasion, 
Monsieur le Capitaine, de vous offrir 
mes sentiments les plus distingués, 
et les plus dévoués. 

“M!, CanroBERT, G.C.B.” 


At the end of January 1871 
I returned to England to re- 
sume my duties at Woolwich, 
and on February 4 made 
my final report to the Society, 
of which the following is an 
extract :— 


“T enclose you a map _—— 
seventy-six towns and villages roun 
Paris, containing hospitals that have 
been supplied from our depét at 
Meaux with such necessaries and 
comforts for the sick and wounded, 
by whom they are filled, as it is 
morally impossible they could ever 
have received but for volunteer aid. 
These villages are almost entirely 
deserted by the French inhabitants, 
and the Germans, though doing all 
they can, are unable to meet the great 
wants of those numerous hospitals, 
containing thousands of sick and 
wounded, too ill to be moved from 
the beds on which they lie. Our aid, 
given most impartially to the French 
and Germans, has saved lives and 
relieved suffering to an extent diffi- 
cult to realise. 

“ And it has been very gratefully 
received. Not only are our fourgons 
hailed with pleasure by the surgeons 
in charge of the hospitals, but I have 
myself been witness of the expression 
of thanks of high German military 
authorities and French civilians. The 
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nch Mayor of Lagny has had the 
nae of a Meaux staff inscribed 
in the records of the town. The 
Mother Superior of the Hétel Dieu 
at Lagny told me the wounded in their 
hospitals must have died but for us. 
The Crown Prince of Saxony and 
the Wiirtemberger General in Com- 
mand at Meaux are among those on 
the German side who have publicly 
expressed their gratitude. 

“ Now I am very anxious to make 
known at what cost of personal ex- 
ertion by our staff the Society’s work 
is carried out, for the large sum of 
money subscribed by the public by 
no means represents all that England 
is doing in this noble cause. I will 
take Meaux as an example of our 
depéts—its staff as an example of the 
labours freely and ungrudgingly — 
by our volunteer agents. The depét 
at Meaux is under charge of an 
English gentleman, a retired captain 
of Austrian cavalry, whose previous 
experience of war, on the staff in the 
campaign of Italy, and whose thorough 
knowledge of languages peculiarly fit 
him for the post. Under him are 
two officers, retired from our own 
army, a Cambridge Wrangler reading 
for the Bar, a clerk of the House of 
Lords, a captain of the London Scot- 
tish Volunteers, a bankers’ clerk, and 
a medical student, besides business 
men in charge of the stores. The 23 
horses, and their English and Belgian 
drivers, are under the control of the 
driver of the Waterloo coach. 

“Tn spite of this strange mixture of 
classes and professions, so well has 
the staff been selected, that among 
all those sent out by your Committee 
—amounting to considerably more 
than 100 in my district—there has 
not been one case of dishonesty, and 
scarcely one failure of any kind. And 
I must not omit here to speak of the 
noble self-sacrificing exertions of the 
medical staff of our various hospitals, 
and the English ladies who have 
acted as nurses. 

“When authentic requests for sup- 
plies are received at the depét, the 
stores are sent in our own fourgons, 
under charge of a member of the 
staff. The journey is generally from 
two to six days’ duration. The four- 


gons have been well under fire; the 
chances of shelter for the night are 
always doubtful. 


Mr Hinton was 
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searching for stabling for his horses 
from four o’clock one afternoon till 
two o’clock the next morning. 
Through all that bitter weather of 
the past two months, our English 
fourgons showed their Union Jacks 
everywhere round Paris, with Eng- 
lish gentlemen sitting for hours upon 
the driving-seat, exposed to the pierc- 
ing cold. In some instances the - 
ship has caused personal suffering. 
Mr Sutherland, Mr Jeune, Mr Hinton, 
Mr Barrington Kennett, Mr Job, 
have done what Capel used to call 
our ‘carters’ work’ under much 
exposure and privation, with the 
most unflinching good-humour. It 
is not to be wondered at that, as 
Captain Nevill writes, the people 
who see the work can only slowly 
believe that it is done without some 
deep ulterior motive. 

“T have been grieved to see per- 
sistent statements that we have done 
more for the Germans than the 
French, and that we have only been 
relieving the Germans from doing for 
their own and the French wounded 
what otherwise they must have done. 
Both these statements are very wrong, 
and the last argues entire ignorance 
of the terrible strain under which 
Germany is carrying on this war. 
Germany is making enormous efforts 
on behalf of the sick and wounded, 
but do all she can, she cannot meet 
the wants. Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, Russia, have all lent a 
hand to the poor suffering victims, 
to raise them from their straw to 
decent beds, to give them the susten- 
ance required to sustain life in bodies 
drained of blood, to aid by surgical 
skill the overtaxed exertions of the 
German surgeons. But I need not 
say England stands ee | 
first in this work of charity. In 
regard to our aid not being given 
equally to the French, I have often 
been accused abroad of doing more 
for them than for the Germans. I 
have honestly striven to keep the 
balance even, but the spectacle of 
destitution and humiliation, mental 
and bodily suffering which the in- 
vaded districts of France afford, com- 
pel the sympathies of most men 
rather towards weak France than 
towards strong Germany, proud in 
her consciousness of power. We 
have done all in our power for the 
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French, Not a tale of sore need has 
reached my ears but it has been in- 
quired into, and relieved according 
to its circumstances. And I am 
bound once more to —_ of the 
frank gratitude with which France 
has accepted our help. Were it neces- 
sary I could call up an overwhelming 
array of evidence to show how much 
we have done for the French side. 
I have never asked for testimonials 
or an expression of thanks ; and you 
know in what manner the French 
Government has desired to show, 
through me, its appreciation of our 
Society’s efforts. There is not a 
Frenchman in the north of France 
who would not repudiate the idea of 
our Society having failed in its duty 
to his country.” ! 


On my return to England 
Loyd-Lindsay handed me the 
following letter :— 


“NATIONAL Society ror AID To THE 
Sick AND WoUNDED IN War. 


**9 St Marrin’s PLAcg, 
Lonpon, W.C., 4th February 1871. 

“My pEAR BrAcKENBURY, — The 
leave of absence granted you by the 
War Office having expired, you have 
returned to this country to recom- 
mence your duties at Woolwich. 
The Central Committee of this 
Society desire me to express to you 
their regret at the severance of an 
official connection which has lasted 
for five months, during which time 
you acted as their representative 
abroad with the utmost zeal and self- 
devotion, combined with great prac- 
tical ability in the administration 
of a noble Charity springing out of 


the benevolence of Englishmen ex-’ 


cited by the suffering arising from 
the present war. 

“For such exertions the Com- 
mittee desire to tender you their 





1 From the lists in the Society’s Report on the war it appears that there were 


working in my district— 


34 Surgeons. 
20 Dressers. 
5 Chiefs of depéts. 
14 Storekeepers. 
10 Convoy agents. 
2 On special service. 
3 Transit agents. 
2 Clerks. 


1 Secretary, paymaster, and accountant. 
1 Superintendent of hospital orderlies. 


20 Lady nurses. 
12 Commissionaires. 


124 Total staff. 


From the audited accounts it appears 


that the money which passed through 


my hands was £30,033, 8s. 8d., which was thus expended— 


Transport . 
Food . . 

Medical stores 

Surgical instruments 
Clothing and bedding 

Staff allowances and expenses 
Money grants . , 
Postage and telegrams 
Buildings 

Miscellaneous 


£5,565 0 
6,671 18 
1,207 6 

18 18 
298 18 

7,331 16 

6,552 19 
79 5 
649 6 

1,657 19 


wpovevooanoonoc 





£30,033 8 8 


And it is to be remembered that the cost of transport and agency includes the 
cost of distributing the enormous amount of stores and medical comforts sent out 


to us by the Society from home. 
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teful acknowledgment, and while 
so doing they must not omit to re- 
cognise the zeal, ability, and energy 
with which the staff working under 
you have seconded your efforts. 

“To this expression of thanks on 
the part of the Committee allow me 
to add my own for your constant 
attention and courtesy a in 
all your dealings with the Society at 
home.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

“R. Loyp-Linpsay, 
Lt.-Col. and Chairman of 
Committee.” 


My relations with Colonel 
Loyd - Lindsay, the leading 
spirit of this great national 
movement, grew and ripened 
into a close friendship, which I 
look back upon as one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life. 
Of that friendship and of his 
noble character I have already 
written in an article that was 
published in ‘Maga’ in Feb- 
ruary 1908, under the title 
“Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B.” 

In my report I spoke of the 
manner in which the French 
Government had desired to 
show through me its appreci- 
ation of the Society’s efforts. 
On my way home M. Tachard 
had informed me that the 
French Government of WNa- 
tional Defence had made 
me an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and the original de- 
cree, dated Bordeaux, January 
25, 1871, was sent to me offici- 
ally through the Horse Guards 
on March 4, The document 
runs thus :— 


Lz GoUVERNEMENT DE LA D&FENSE 
NATIONALE. 


Vu les services rendus sur divers 
champs de bataille par le Capitaine 


de l’Artillerie Royale Anglaise, Mr 
Henry Brackenbury en téte des am- 
bulances qu’il a lui-méme organisées 
et les soins courageux qu'il a pro- 
digués & nos soldats blessés, pendant 
le sidge de Metz. 
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Voulant donner & ce dévouement 
si fraternel une marque publique de 
reconnaissance, en méme temps qu’une 
récompense 4 son intrépidité. 


Décréte. 

Article Ier. Le Capitaine Henry 
Brackenbury, e JlArtillerie 
Royale Anglaise, est élevé au 
Grade d’Officier de la Légion 
d’ Honneur. 

Article II. Le Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres est chargé de l’exécu- 
tion du present Décrét. 

Fait 4 Bordeaux le 25 janvier mil- 
huit-cent-soixante et onze. 
Ad. Crimirvx, 

Par délégation du membre du gouv- 
ernement, Ministre de l’interieur 
et de la guerre. 

Ad. Crémrevx. 

L. Fouricnon. Guais Bizorn. 

In February the King of 

Bavaria did me the honour to 

confer upon me the order of 

St Michael (Ritter Kreuz of 

the Ist class), and the Brevet 

and a highly complimentary 
letter, together with the 
decoration, were sent to me 
through Lord Odo Russell, who 
thus wrote to me from Windsor 
Castle on March 15 :— 


“*T sent you the Bavarian parcel by 
Mr John Furley, and hear you have 
received it. The Crown Prince wishes 
to give you the Iron Cross, if you can 
obtain leave to wear it, not otherwise. 
Do you wish me to make the applica- 
tion for you? I hope it will not be 
refused, but I cannot answer for a 
favourable result. Please write me 
a line to the Foreign Office.—Yours 
sincerely, Opo RussE.L.” 


Later in the month he wrote: 
“All my efforts have failed ; 
the Regulations are against 
you.” The line taken by the 
Foreign Office was that as I 
was not in the execution of 
any duty imposed upon me by 
H.M. Government, I could not 
be recommended for permission 
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to accept and wear the Iron 
Cross. A similar decision had 
already been conveyed to me 
privately by Lord Granville’s 
private secretary as regarded 
the Legion of Honour ; and, of 
course, equally applied to the 
Bavarian Order of St Michael. 

There were others in the 
same position as myself, and on 
August 12 Mr Eastwick, M.P., 
raised the question in the House 
of Commons on the motion that 
the House go into Cemmittee 
of Supply, and moved that the 
orders be so revised as to admit 
of British subjects accepting 
and wearing foreign decorations 
given asrewards for services ren- 
dered to the sick and wounded 
in the field during war under 
the Convention of Geneva, 
when such services have been 
performed with the permission 
of H.M. Government. Lord 
Enfield, Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, opposed the 
motion, which was supported 
by Sir John Pakington, Colonel 
Anson, and others. On the 
division Mr Eastwick’s amend- 
ment was carried by a majority 
of one; but before the amend- 
ment could be put as a sub- 
stantive motion, Mr Gladstone 
interposed, and said he must 
take the sense of the House 
again, as he objected to a 
representation being made to 
the Crown on an isolated point 
of the Regulations: and on the 
amendment being put as an 
original motion, it was defeated 
by a majority of eleven, five of 
those who had voted in its 
favour turning round and 
voting the other way, and 
two abstaining. 
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At a following sitting Mr 
Gladstone undertook that the 
Foreign Secretary should look 
carefully into the matter and 
see whether the rules could be 
modified to the public advan- 
tage. But of course nothing 
was ever done, and permission 
was never given me to accept 
or wear the orders. 

Long before this debate I 
had _ received, through our 
Ambassador to Germany, the 
Bavarian Order of St Michael ; 
within a fortnight of the debate 
I received the Iron Cross, with 
a document from Prince Pless 
direct from the German Mili- 
tary attaché in London; and 
on September 25, I re- 
ceived the Cross of an Officer 
of the Legion of Honour and 
the Brevet direct from the 
Grand Chancelier of the Order. 
It was not till eight years later 
that I received from the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London 
the Diploma of the Iron Cross 
signed by the Emperor William. 

I was not to be allowed to 
wear the decorations. I felt it 
rather keenly at the time, for 
I knew I had done really good 
service in a national capacity 
in aid of the Powers who 
wished to show their gratitude 
to my country. But as I grew 
older all feeling of rancour died 
out, and the decorations, to- 
gether with the bronze cross of 
the French Société de Secours, 
and the cross of an Honorary 
Associate of our own Order of 
St John, made up rather a 
pretty little car> to balance 
the case of French orders 
purchased on the field of 
Gravelotte. 
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CUVEE RESERVEE; OR, THE WIDOW’S CRUSE. 


BY “OLE LUK-OIE.” 


‘* And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, ' 
Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder ; and 
He bid me taste of it; and ’twas—the Grape!” 


THE sentry leaned over the 
bridge and hissed between his 
teeth. A man standing under- 
neath, attired in nothing but a 
grey shirt, looked up. 

“ Jest tell the corporal of the 
guard to come up here a minute, 
will you?” 

“Carn’t you do it? Me feet 
are bare, old son,” was the pro- 
test. 

“No; I don’t want to whistle, 
and I’ve got me eye on some- 
thing.” 

The semi-nude one picked 
his way grumbling along the 
rock, among scraps of iron and 
stones, and disappeared behind 
the nearest pier. The sentry 
shaded his eyes with his band- 
aged hand and again stood at 
gaze, looking steadily towards 
the south. 

The day was brilliant with 
true South African brilliancy, 
and the scene was one of cheer- 
fulness almost amounting to 
gaiety. From the soft blue of 
the sky and the deeper blue 
and violet of the fantastically 
shaped hills all round—which 
looked as if they had been cut 
out of tin, so well defined were 
their edges in the clear atmo- 
sphere—right across the inter- 
vening stretch of yellow veldt 
and green bush to the river, 
was one giant pattern of sub- 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO. MCXIX. 
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dued colour. The air had been 
cleared by the slight local 
shower which had fallen dur- 
ing the night, and heavy storms 
towards Basutoland had swollen 
the spruit and converted the 
chain of almost stagnant pools 
of the day before into the eight- 
foot torrent which was now 
flowing—as befitted a tributary 
of the mighty Orange—red and 
turgid. At the point where 
the bridge crossed it, the stream 
curved in a horseshoe bend to 
the south. On the south bank, 
on the outside of the curve, the 
flood had reached the soil and 
was fretting it away in great 
lumps, which fell periodically 
and with sudden splash; on 
the other side, the water lapped 
over the slope of sheet rock, 
picking up pieces of paper, 
straw, and the thousand and 
one oddments of a camp and 
workshop, which danced about 
merrily till they were drawn 
into the current and whisked 
down-stream. In the shade 
underneath the undamaged 
part of the bridge, where the 
rock was still uncovered, débris 
of wood-shavings and scrap- 
iron showed what had been the 
carpenter’s and smith’s shops 
during the reconstruction. At 
these spots the word “ TIMMER- 
WINKEL” and “ SMEDERIJ” had 
D 
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been painted in foot - high 
letters on the smooth rock by 
some wag of the erstwhile 
workers possessed of a know- 
ledge of the official language 
across the border. On the pier 
itself, where there was no trace 
of bar or even liquor store, the 
words “GOED Koop WINKEL 
—WHO says A COOLER?” in 
emerald green, bore witness 
that the artist possessed the 
gentle gift of satire as well as 
that of tongues. 

The detachment, the tents of 
whose camp could be seen close 
by on the north, was placed at 
this spot in order to guard 
a recently repaired railway 
bridge not far from the border 
of Cape Colony; but beyond 
the stacked rifles underneath 
and the armed sentry on 
top there were no conspicu- 
ous signs of war. The little 
force, including officers,—all, in 
fact, except the guard,—were 
taking advantage of the God- 
sent water. It was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. Some, 
like boys, were wallowing about 
in the flood with merry din and 
splashing ; others were squat- 
ting at the water’s edge, busy 
beating out their “ grey-back ” 
shirts on the stones. 

The sentry stood on top of 
the end girder, where the old 
bridge ended and the trestles 
began. It was the highest 
point above the veldt for some 
three miles, and had the dis- 
advantage of conspicuousness ; 
but this was not of much im- 
portance, for the bridge itself 
was visible above the surround- 
ing bushes for many hundreds 
of yards. It needed no figure 
in khaki standing on top to 





announce the presence of a 
British force. 

Brightly as the whole scene 
was coloured, its brilliance 
seemed to culminate at the 
sentry. Near his feet the dull 
chocolate hue of the ironwork 
was relieved by the gaudy 
colour of a freshly rivetted 
patch, which glistened in its 
recent coat of red-lead. Across 
this his shadow fell—a purple 
bar. There was nothing bril- 
liant about the faded khaki of 
the uniform or the tanned face ; 
but the blue of the sky was 
outrivalled by that of the 
bandage on his left hand. 
Many a squalid scene in South 
Africa indeed owed its only 
relief—in an artistic sense—to 
the universal veldt-sore and 
its alembroth-gauze dressing. 
Yes, the sentry was the centre 
of the colour scheme; but he 
was not the centre of interest,— 
to himself at least,—for he con- 
tinued to peer towards the south 
with a perturbed expression. 

Very soon another soldier 
hurried across the bridge, each 
step ringing out on the iron 
slats of the narrow four - foot 
way. Climbing up alongside 
the watcher, and incautiously 
placing his hands on the half- 
dried paint, he arrived at the 
top with smeared uniform and 
vermilion palms, and around 
him the atmosphere of gaiety 
and peace was instantaneously 
dissipated! He finally con- 
cluded by addressing the sen- 
try— 
“Well, what is it now? 
Some more blarsted ostriches ?” 

“No,” replied the soldier,— 
who seemed sensitive on the 
point,—in a ruffled tone, “it 
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ain’t. It’s mounted men and 
waggons or guns. See that 
flat kopje? Well, under the 
hump at the end, jest to 
the left of the—one—two— 
three—fourth telegraph post.” 

“By gum! Y’re right, it 
ain’t birds this time. That’s a 
big cloud of dust. There’s a 
crowd of men under that, I 
lay.” 

There was indeed at the 
point indicated a thick column 
of yellow dust which gleamed 
in the sunlight: the rain of the 
night before had been slight. 
At this range the watchers 
could not know that, caught 
under the last waggon of the 
approaching force, where the 
escort did not notice it, was a 
dead bush. Nothing better 
calculated to exaggerate the 
size of a force seen from afar 
than this improvised broom 
could have been devised. At 
a distance the result might 
have made a brigadier pause 
and think. 

It must be explained that 
these events occurred at a 
kaleidoscopic period of the war 
when no post knew what to 
expect. At one hour a solitary 
rider or a convoy of remounts, 
practically without escort, 
might appear; the next it 
might be a prowling commando. 
The detachment at the river 
was one of the “Thaba ’Nchu 
Thrusters,” an irregular unit 
in which things were done first 
and reported — or not—after- 
wards. Very, very rarely did 
matters take the officially pro- 
per channel, usually a tortuous 
one, badly buoyed and lighted 
even for the regular. 

In this case the corporal did 
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not call a sergeant for his 
opinion, and no sergeant, after 
inspection, called upon an officer 
for his. The N.C.O. on the 
spot was satisfied that a large 
force was approaching, arms 
and the men were close at 
hand, and the captain had only 
recently lectured them on the 
importance of accepting re- 
sponsibility and not taking 
chances. It was enough. 

“ Let her go, Gallagher!” he 
muttered, and, placing his first 
and little finger between his 
lips, he gave a ‘“butcher’s 
whistle” three times. 

The effect was electrical. 
Within a minute Michael 
Angelo’s celebrated cartoon of 
soldiers surprised while bath- 
ing was reproduced with “ Up- 
to-date Effects.” There was a 
shouting, splashing, and scurry, 
a hasty scramble for shirts, 
boots, and bandoliers, then a 
mob of men, some nude, many 
bootless, but all armed, ran to 
their various alarm posts. All 
knew their positions, and within 
three minutes there was hardly 
a man visible except those on 
the bridge. 

The commandant and the 
second-in-command, the latter 
with a lathered chin, rushed 
coatless from a tent and joined 
the little group on the top of 
the bridge—now swollen to 
three by the addition of a cor- 
pulent sergeant. With the 
precipitancy of youth — they 
were subalterns—the officers 
scrambled up quickly. It was 
not until they had both placed 
their hands well on to the red- 
lead patch that the sergeant 
turned round and thoughtfully 
remarked— 
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“Beg pardon, sir — that’s 
wet paint there.” 

Once again there was some 
little unpleasantness on that 
girder-top. When things had 
quieted down a bit, it was, 
according to the custom of 
the service, the sergeant and 
not the corporal, nor of course 
the private, who proceeded to 
explain the cause of alarm. 
Unfortunately for formality, 
besides having begun badly, 
the sergeant had not himself 
had time to discover exactly 
where the danger lay. Thus, 
vagueness in facts was added 
to nervousness in demeanour. 

Throwing routine overboard, 
the commandant—one Lieu- 
tenant Wolfe—cut him short 
and asked generally— 

“Come, come. Who’s seen 
what and where?” 

Like one man corporal and 
sentry started off to elucidate 
the situation ; but the former’s 
tone caused the private to drop 
out of the race and leave the 
last word with his senior. 
Glasses were brought to bear 
on the dust-cloud, now strangely 
shrunk in size. 

“Umph!” said Wolfe after 
a steady stare. “That’s only 
&@ waggon or two, and I never 
saw burghers, even a com- 
mando, come along a track 
with all that song and dance.” 

“No more Boers than we 
are,” curtly echoed the second- 
in-command, Lieutenant John 
Orle, as he put down his glasses. 
Being called out for nothing in 
the middle of a shave does not 
lead to unnecessary suavity. 

Without more ado Wolfe 
pulled out a whistle and blew 
loudly. Like so many meer- 








kats half a hundred men 
popped up in all directions 
and turned towards the bridge, 
“Carry on,” he shouted, wav- 
ing his arm; and the garrison 
left their lairs, and, with many 
scowls at the sentry, proceeded 
back to pile arms. The com- 
mandant turned to the man 
who had caused the trouble— 

“What the deuce d’you 
mean, Corporal Dockery? I 
don’t call that much dust.” 

“Well, sir, the captain said 
we were to take no chances, 
an’ me an’ Riley here thought it 
was a large body. There don’t 
seem to be so much dust now, 
but two minutes ago there was 
quite a lot. Riley saw it as 
well as me.” There was now 
more hesitation in coming for- 
ward on the corporal’s part 
than there had been. He 
appeared to rely somewhat on 
the junior for corroboration. 

“Yes,” replied that luckless 
man eagerly, thus drawing 
fire on himself, “it ain’t noth- 
ing now to what it was.” 

“Oh rats!” was the unsym- 
pathetic reply. “You were 
not born yesterday, and you 
know as well as I do that 
Boers don’t show themselves 
like that. You won’t be popu- 
lar if you play this game often, 
and I daresay we'll be having 
some men touched up by the 
sun after this damfool busi- 
ness,” and the speaker looked 
wrathfully at his hands as if 
for signs of the disease. The 
sergeant and corporal had both 
gradually edged away into the 
background during this speech, 
and, for whomsoever the reproof 
was intended, it was the sentry 
who got it. 
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Wolfe turned to the white- 
chinned Orle. “T’ll go out and 
meet them and see who they 
are.” With that he strolled 
across the trestles and out over 
the veldt, and the garrison re- 
sumed its interrupted ablu- 
tions. The loss, in the hasty 
assembly, of some of their few 
priceless pieces of soap con- 
siderably increased the gene- 
ral annoyance. There was no 
reticence about its expression, 
which was quite audible and 
not comforting to the ag- 
grieved watcher now again 
alone on high. He had got all 
the blame, but after all it was 
the Non-Com. who had sounded 
the alarm. Besides, it had 
been a big cloud—a very big 
cloud — much more than a 
waggon or two could make. 
"Twas in vain that he puzzled 
over the inexplicable change. 
How was he to tell that a large 
bush had suddenly dropped 
from underneath a vehicle of 
the approaching force ? 

It was not long before Wolfe 
returned with the strange 
party. It consisted of one 
subaltern and four men of the 
“A.E.S.R.,” or “All England 
Seaside Rifles,” with two wag- 
gons. The men were on the 
waggons; the officer was rid- 
ing. He was a nice-looking 
youngster, by name Stanley 
Simkin, but was not at all the 
type usually associated with 
the real-business-and -no-dam- 
swagger-and-that - sort -of -rot 
volunteer soldier. He was 
beautifully dressed and won- 
derfully equipped, all his gear 
being as fresh as himself, and 
his pink complexion, smooth 
hair, and eyeglass were sug- 
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gestive of a stage Guardsman. 
He was on his way northwards 
vid Grampian’s Pont, conveying 
stores up to regimental head- 
quarters. 

“No, I am afraid this is no 
good,” Wolfe was saying as 
they came up, speaking of the 
drift close to the bridge; 
‘there must be a good six foot 
of water over it now. You'd 
better doss down here for the 
night—these floods go down as 
quickly as they rise, and if it 
stops raining away up in Basu- 
toland, you will be able to 
cross to-morrow.” 

“Thanks, awfully good of 
you, but I must reach the Pont 
as early as possible. Isn’t 
there some other ford—I mean 
drift—anywhere within a reas- 
onable distance?” 

“Oh yes, there’s Valk Drift 
about four miles away. It’sa 
toss up whether that will be 
passable either; but the spruit 
is broader there, and I daresay 
it may be. If you think it’s 
worth chancing, have a bite 
with us, and I’ll ride out with 
you afterwards. We can pick 
up a Dutch farmer on the way 
who will guide us across the 
drift. I don’t know it well, 
and it’s crooked and not prop- 
erly marked.” 

Simkin was profuse in 
thanks. The mules were out- 
spanned, and officer and men 
came across to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the irregulars for 
lunch. During this simple 
meal, at which the last tin of 
asparagus was broached in his 
honour, the guest’s rather stiff 
manner thawed, and he gave 
his hosts a great deal of inter- 
esting information about his 
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regiment, relating how the 
various corporate bodies of the 
watering - places of England 
had competed to fit it out with 
every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable luxury. Perhaps he 
was a bit full of “Ours,” but 
it was natural, and not a bad 
trait in a young officer. In 
their jealousy Wolfe and Orle 
seriously discussed the advis- 
ability of resigning their ap- 
pointments in their own rough 
and ready corps and travelling 
home to join the “All Eng- 
lands.” They also gave Simkin 
many “facts” about South 
Africa,—its climate, customs, 
flora and fauna, and especially 
about the ways of Brother 
Boer. Though British born, 
they had been in the country 
for many years,—quite long 
enough to teach the brand- 
new, open-eyed Simkin a thing 
or two, and his arrival only 
afforded pleasant and healthy 
exercise for the imaginative 
powers. He did not make a 
hearty meal, the “bully” and 
the flies were too much for him 
as yet; and after smoking 
some of his excellent cigars 
the little party set off to the 
west, taking the farm of one 
Koos Van der Merwe —a 
worthy and now painfully 
loyal Dutchman—on the way, 
in order to obtain his services 
as guide. Simkin quite ex- 
panded under the genial influ- 
ence of the swashbuckler; and 
it was in cheery conversation 
that the tedium of the road 
was enlivened, for Wolfe was 
a light-hearted fellow, and 
made the most of all chances 
of enjoyment. The volunteer 
asked many questions about 


the enemy, and seemed to be 
extremely pugnacious. They 
found the farmer at home and 
quite willing to guide, and it 
was not long before they were 
standing on the north side of 
the swollen river. Here they 
halted a minute, in order to 
give the dripping mules a rest 
and to have a last word. 

“So long! When the spruit 
is full already, it is not easy, 
Captain. Maar alles zal recht 
kom, eh?” said the bearded 
guide, turning to Simkin. 

“No, by Jove! You guided 
us top hole.” The expression 
somewhat puzzled Koos, but 
coming of a race not easily 
abashed, he was in no way put 
off his stroke. 

“You have some coffee, per- 
haps, eh? My wife, she tell 
me to ask the Captain.” The 
volunteer was now puzzled: 
not knowing of the dearth of 
coffee in many farms in the 
north of Cape Colony at that 
time, he imagined that this 
was a well-meant but some- 
what belated invitation on the 
part of Mrs Van der Merwe. 

“So sorry; ‘fraid I can’t— 
must be gettin’ on. Please 
thank your wife, though: it’s 
awflly good of her.” 

The cadging and once more 
mystified Dutchman grinned 
idiotically and scratched his 
ear. Wolfe, who was greatly 
enjoying all this— what he 
would have called Blind Man’s 
Buff— was about to explain 
Van der Merwe’s meaning 
when Simkin broke in tenta- 
tively, as if fearful of giving 
offence: “I say, don’t you 
think we might celebrate the 
occasion—crossing of the Rubi- 
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con and all that sort of thing, 
eh what?” 

‘Most appropriate,” said 
Wolfe promptly. “I’m sure 
old man Koosie looks as if he 
could lap down something and 
agrees with the Governor of 
North Carolina, and who am I 
—tosay nay? You know how 
a detachment mess is always 
treated.” 

This service platitude was 
indeed a coup de Jarnac, for 
though the irregular’s know- 
ledge only extended to one 
detachment mess, the volunteer 
had no knowledge, and the 
imputation of experience was 
pleasing. 

“Rather,” he said, and went 
up to a waggon. 

After fumbling under the 
tarpaulin he produced a straw 
case, and in a matter-of-fact 
way drew out from it a cham- 
pagne bottle. Wolfe’s heart 
leaped; but he had so often 
drunk whisky poured from 
champagne bottles, pickle bot- 
tles—once even from a blacking 
bottle —that the palpitation 
was only temporary. When, 
however, he saw the unbroken 
gold foil and read on the vis- 
ible half of the label 


4 — 
s, y VEUVE CLICQUOT 
s REIMS 


he coughed and rubbed his 
eyes. Meanwhile his host had 
produced three mugs, and was 
calmly manipulating the wire. 
When he had handed round 
the wine he removed his eye- 
glass, polished it with a silk 
handkerchief, and smiled. 
“It’s all right, I think—per- 
haps a trifle dry, but quite a 
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good brand —eh what?” 
There was no answer. Both 
his listeners were too aston- 
ished for words. He went on, 
“Your health! I am extremely 
obliged to both of you,” and 
bowed in courtly fashion to his 
two guides. 

“Ch-cheero!”  stammered 
Wolfe, when he had recovered 
himself, with that indeserib- 
able twist of the head which 
indicates a desire for another 
man’s prosperity. 

“Gezondheit! Alles ten 
beste!” said the Dutchman. 

“Would you care to take a 
bottle to Orle, and you one to 
your wife?” was the next thing 
that shook the still dazed 
Wolfe. 

“Eh?” he replied. 

“'Wouldn’t you like a bottle 
for your mess?” 

“Take one with me? Yes!” 

Wonders did not cease: some 
more fumbling and Simkin 
calmly produced two more 
straw cases, which he handed 
over. Quite forgetting to thank 
him, Wolfe simply stared at the 
waggon. 

“JT say,” he remarked at 
length gravely. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you got a waggonful 
of Bubbly there?” 

“Well, not quite full. It’s a 
present to the regiment from 
the mayors and corporations of 
the watering -places of Eng- 
land.” 

The irregular smiled. He 
was badly shaken, and the 
smile was a veneer which did 
not hide the wistful regret 
underneath. 

“Yes,” drawled Simkin, 
lighting a cigarette, “and I’ve 
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had to wait to bring it up. 
Awful noosance stopping be- 
hind for this, don’t cherknow, 
when all the other fellows are 
at ‘the Front.’” He pro- 
nounced the last words as 
printed in inverted commas 
just as he had seen it below 
hundreds of portraits in pic- 
ture papers—A Hero “At the 
Front,” The Wife of a 
“H.a.t. F.,” The Little Son of 
a “H.a.t.F.,” The Boots of a 
“H.a.t. F.,” and so forth. 

“Yaas, of course,” said Wolfe. 
“Tt must be.” He had had 
plenty of the fly-blown front 
for some time. “It’s awfully 
jolly up there. Why not go 
up by mail train yourself, old 
man? You may be cut out of 
some big thing by hanging 
round here with these rotten 
stores. You goup. Leave the 
stuff with me and I'll send it 
along in a truck after you. 
The R.S.O. at Grampians is a 
pal of mine, and I can get a 
truck very quickly.” 

Wolfe could not tell whether 
Simkin’s expression was one of 
pure fatuity or cunning as he 
said, “Thanks awfully, but 
I’ve got orders to bring it up 
by road myself and not to lose 
sight of it. Must obey orders, 
you know—what?” 

“Of course, of course, if that’s 
the case,” said Wolfe, “ Noth- 
ing more doing here yet,” was 
his thought as he rose, 

“Good-bye and good luck. 
It’s not a very difficult track 
to Grampians, but it winds 
about a good bit and is over- 
grown now.” 

Koos and he carefully picked 
up their prizes. As the pair 
slowly reforded the river, Sim- 
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kin gave the word to trek, and 
with many shouts from the 
Kaffr drivers the convoy 
moved northwards. 

On his way back Wolfe was 
assailed by temptation. He 
thought of making Van der 
Merwe stand and deliver his 
ill- gained loot. What did a 
Dutch farmer know even of 
gooseberry? And this was 
Veuve Cliquot of a special 
year. It would be wasted on 
him and his ample vrou: they 
would far prefer coffee. But 
the soldier’s better instincts 
prevailed, and a feeling of 
noblesse oblige, which he him- 
self would have called 
‘“‘oricket,” prevented the das- 
tardly act contemplated. They 
rode on in silence, both marvel- 
ling at the lunacy of a man 
who not only wandered about 
the veldt with a waggon-load 
of liquor, but let people know 
of it. At the parting of their 
ways the Dutchman turned off 
towards his farm, and Wolfe 
galloped back to camp curs- 
ing the fate which had al- 
lowed him to assist in getting 
that waggon across the river 
before he knew what was in it. 
Arrived in camp, he walked 
straight up’ to the stuffy mess 
tent, outside which Orle was 
sitting. 

“Hullo! 
face? 


Why this hurrah 
Struck an outcrop?” 
was the latter’s greeting. 
Keeping one hand behind 
his back, Wolfe stalked slowly 
up to the plank on two barrels 
which formed the mess table 


before he replied. “Aha! So 
long—already! You vait one 
meenit!” He took his hat off 
and spun it round on his finger. 
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Had Orle not known his senior’s 
light-hearted ways, he might 
have been perturbed. Wolfe 
continued: “Vait one leetle 
meenit: you vatch dis hat— 
hein? Vot you like? I pull 
for you a life rhabbit or some 
echte golddfisch—I call ’im 
Minnie—I call ’im Charrlie— 
Boom ! ”? 

While his puzzled audience 
blankly stared at the spinning 
hat, Wolfe quickly placed his 
burden on the table, and, whip- 
ping off the straw cover, struck 
the true conjuring attitude. 
“See vot I gif you! Vot you 
tink? Hein? Der is no de- 
cebtion, ladies and _ shentle- 
mens! Rah, Rah!” 

Orle watched, silent. 

“You, my well-beloved and 
trusty lootenant, go out for- 
aging and bring back a brace 
of koorhahn or a measly spreng- 
haas. I produce a bottle of 
Bubbly, allwoolla, top-hole 
brand too, and none of your 
cheap lines!” 

Now the secret was out. 
There was no question, no 
unnecessary curiosity.  Orle 
fetched a tin-opener and two 
mugs, and silently opened the 
bottle. In half a minute the 
two “Thrusters” were regard- 
ing each other over the brims 
of their mugs and wagging 
their heads with the usual 
formula. 

“Here’s to our guest! Bless 
him,” added Wolfe. 

“Now,” said Orle, wiping his 
moustache, “tell us all about 
it. Who've you been robbing? 
Not our petted Percy?” 

“Jack,” replied the other 
with a sigh of content, “that 


fellow of the All Englands 
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may be a petted, kid-gloved, 
glass-house Percy, but he’s a 
white man and a peach, and 
has a perfect action in deal- 
ing drinks.” 

“ Did he give you this?” 

“Yes; and not only this, 
young feller-me-lad, but he 
gave Koos Van der Merwe 
another, and we cracked one 
on the spot after getting 
across !” 

“Three?” 

“Yes. The little brute, if 
you please, has a waggon full 
up to the gunwale of it——” 
He was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from Orle, but con- 
tinued. “I know what you are 
thinking. I’ve been kicking 
myself all the way home, too. 
If we had only known ! 
But there it is—he’s across 
now. It'll take him some time 
to reach the Pont though, and 
he’s not out of reach yet if 
Grafter and Davey drop in 
this afternoon, as they said 
they would. We must fix up 
something with them. It would 
be a crime to let him go past 
our fellows with all this stuff. 
He’s dying to chuck it away, 
and will only waste it on those 
greedy brutes further on. 
They’ll be round him like flies. 
Whatever happens, you bet 
his mess will never see much 
of it.” 

“ But tell us all about it.” 

“Well, we picked up old 
man Koos all right. He was 
at home and only too keen to 
oblige. When we got across, 
of course the slim old verneuker 
starts his usual song and tries 
to cadge coffee for the missus,— 
thought he’d a soft thing on; 
but he was properly scored off, 
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because ” There was a 
sound of hoofs, and the speaker 
jumped up, exclaiming, “ Here 
they come—Grafter and Da- 
vey,” as two fresh officers can- 
tered up. 

“Hello!” was the shout of 
the foremost as he saw the 
table. ‘“ What have we here? 
Tea in a gooseberry bottle or a 
drop of the real stuff? All to 
yourselves, in the afternoon 
too! What’cher been up to? 
Railway accident, hospital 
train smashed up—salvage— 
willing helpers lend a hand— 
eh?” 

“Let ’em all come,” said 
Wolfe, lifting up the bottle and 
examining it; “there’s just a 
toothful left for each of you. 
It’s no gooseberry, my sons; 
look at this,” and he pointed to 
the label, while Orle produced 
a cracked tumbler and a tea- 
cup. 

“ Now, you two,” said Wolfe, 
“if you want a drop more of 
the same dog, just listen. Let 
ons maak a plaan.” They list- 
ened. “There is an almighty 
fool—no, he’s a dear boy really, 
but a Percy—who is now trek- 
king with two mule waggons 
and four or five men from Valk 
to the Pont. He left the drift 
about three o’clock and his 
mules have been trekking since 
morning, so you can figure out 
his pace for yourselves. The 
point is that one of his waggons 
is bang-full of champagne!” 

“ Tkona!” came as one word 
from the two newcomers. 

“Fact; present from home, 
if you please, for the regimental 
mess—‘ All Englands.’ But 
never mind that: he’s got the 
stuff,” Wolfe slapped the bottle 
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conclusively. “And he seems 
inclined to throw it about, 
Van der Merwe and I guided 
him over the drift, and we 
scoffed a quart on the spot and 
each brought a bottle away 
with us.” 

“ Didn’t Van der Merwe—er 
—lend—you his?” suggested 
Grafter with meaning. 

“No, no; I draw the line 
somewhere. Now, it’s a pity 
to waste what Providence has 
put in our way, and we mustn’t 
let those other brutes up north 
get it all. Orle and I can do 
no more now—we have done 
our bit; but there are lots of 
us between this and Gram- 
pians. That’s the size of the 
situation, and I leave it to 
you. You can run it your 
own way ; but I advise you to 
ride after him, ask him where 
he is going, play the Samari- 
tan, tell him he’s gone astray, 
take him round a bit, and put 
him back on the same road. 
And if you don’t each get a 
bottle, I'll eat my hat!” 

No more was necessary. 
The “Samaritans” were al- 
ready mounting. One leaned 
forward to Wolfe— 

“See here, old son. What’s 
wrong with holding him up? 
Ambush the lot, shoot a mule 
or two from cover, and then 
Davey and me ride up in the 
nick of time, having driven off 
the enemy ?” 

“No, I wouldn’t ; dangerous. 
He’s got some men; they’re all 
armed, and Percy is all right 
—only he doesn’t know who to 
watch. If he thought it was 
‘hostilities,’ he’d hoist half-a- 
dozen Union Jacks and fight to 
the bitter end, and some one 
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might be killed or wounded. 
No, no, it won’t do; it’s gently 
that does the trick. After- 
wards you can pass the good 
news on to Batley and the 
others.” 

“How about the waggon 
breaking down?” 

“Can’t be done in daylight 
with four men round it. Be- 
sides, that'll be a last resource 
when he gets fed up with 
giving away quarts of fizz to 
friendly guides. You'd better 
do as I say, but I don’t care a 
darn how you do it: there it 
is, take it or leave it, only don’t 
kill anybody, and if you get an 
extra bottle or two somehow, 
think of me and Jack here. 
Get a move on. The sooner 
you work it the more chance 
for the next lot.” 

“You're a beauty; thanks, 
Good-bye. Good-bye, Jack. 
Come on, Dave,” and the two 
cantered off northwards side by 
side in deep consultation. Wolfe 
and Orle chuckled as they 
watched them out of sight, then 
turned to their duties, which, 
though not heavy, were extreme- 
ly monotonous when nothing 
happened. Their little excite- 
ment was over, but the bright 
sun which shone on the bridge 
guard was also shining on a 
small convoy now some miles 
away, and upon two brigands 
“pricking o’er the plain” to- 
wards it in a small cloud of 
dust. 


Some six days later Lieu- 
tenant Wolfe had cause to go 
by train to Grampian’s Pont. 
He arrived towards evening, 
when the station was crowded. 
The train which had brought 





him drew up in a siding some 
distance from the platform, and 
he got down on to the ground. 
On the main line alongside was 
another train just about to start 
for the north. As he strode 
along the row of trucks he saw 
an officer trying to climb into 
one with some difficulty. It 
was not an unusual occurrence, 
but something familiar in the 
man’s appearance at once 
attracted the Thruster’s eye. 
Upon a second glance he saw 
that this officer, though looking 
a little older, much ‘dirtier, and 
more in keeping with his back- 
ground than at the time of 
their last meeting, was no other 
than Lieutenant Simkin of the 
“All Englands.” Evidently 
much hampered by a straw 
bundle that he was carefully 
hugging under his arm, he only 
succeeded in getting aboard as 
Wolfe got abreast of him. The 
engine whistled. Wolfe jumped 
up with one foot on the 
axle-box and held on to the 
side. 

“Hello, old chap! you still 
here and railing up? What’s 
happened to your convoy?” 

Simkin, besides looking de- 
cidedly the worse for wear, 
seemed too depressed to show 
much surprise or any cordiality 
at his friend’s reappearance. 
“Yes, it’s me. Had the devil’s 
ewn time since we last met. 
Lost my way several times, 
had several—almost too many 
—kind friends to put me 
straight though, but when I 
got near this infernal den 
of thieves everything went 
wrong.” The train began te 
move with a series of jolts, 
which, as they reached Sim- 
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kin’s truck, almost threw 
down the redoubtable Wolfe. 
“Waggons kept on _ break- 
ing down; mules went lame, 
strayed, fell sick; lost nearly 
all my stuff, so I dumped the 
remainder on the rail, and 
here I am. Had _ enough 
trekking.” 

The train was gathering 
speed, and Wolfe had to drop 
off and run. Though sur- 
prised and breathless, yet like 
the good officer he was, he 
did not get confused or lose 
his head. He went straight 
for the — to him — strategic 
point. 

“Good Lord! lost all that 
Bubbly?” he panted. 

“Oh no,” said the “ Peach,” 
raising his voice as Wolfe fell 
behind in the race. “ Not all; 
I’ve got this,” and taking the 
straw case from under his arm 
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he carefully withdrew a fat 
bottle with sloping shoulders 
and gold top, which he trium- 
phantly brandished. 

Wolfe waved a farewell and 
stopped running. The train 
rumbled on into the gloom. 

Thoughtfully he picked his 
way behind it towards the 
station, muttering, ‘“‘ Well, that 
beats the band —all gone! 
Some of these irregular corps 
are simply hogs. Just my 
luck! Five minutes earlier 
and I’d told him that he was 
in the wrong end of the train, 
shoved him into another truck, 
and then ” There came 
back to him a scene of a river 
in flood. Above the swirl of 
water he heard the snapping 
of wire, the pop of a cork, and 
the words, ‘Perhaps a trifle 
dry, but quite a good brand— 
eh what?” 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. 


TWENTY-FOUR centuries ago 
a line of A’schylus—“ Egypt 
nurtured by the snow ”—em- 
bodied a geographical theory 
which descended from Heaven 
knows what early folk-wan- 
dering. Aristotle with his 
apyupoby dpos, the Mountain of 
Silver from which the Nile 
flowed, continued the tradi- 
tion in literature. Meantime 
Sabean Arabs, trading along 
the east coast of Africa, and 
making expeditions to the in- 
terior, came back with stories 
of great inland seas and snow 
mountains near them. What 
they saw may have been only 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia, but the 
popular acceptance of their re- 
ports points to the earlier tale 
linking the snows with the 
Nile valley. Greek and Roman 
travellers spread the rumour, 
and presently it found its way, 
probably through Marinus of 
Tyre, into the pages of the 
geographer Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
had no doubt about these 
snows. He called them the 
Mountains of the Moon, and 
definitely fixed them as the 
source of the river of Egypt. 
For centuries after him the 
question slumbered, and men 
were too busied with creeds 
and conquests to think much 
of that fount of the Nile which 
Alexander the Great saw in 
his dreams. When the explor- 
ation of Equatoria began in last 
century the story revived, and 
the discovery of Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro seemed to have 
settled the matter. It was 


true that these mountains were 





a long way from the Nile water- 
shed, but then Ptolemy had 
never enjoyed much of a repu- 
tation for accuracy. Still doubt 
remained in some minds, and 
explorers kept their eyes open 
for snow mountains which 
should actually feed the Nile, 
since after all so ancient a 
tradition had probably some 
ground of fact. Speke in 1861 
thought he had discovered 
them in the chain of volcanoes 
between Lake Kivu and Lake 
Albert Edward, but these 
mountains held no snow. He 
received a hint, however, which 
might have led to success, for 
he heard from the Arabs of 
Unyamwezi of a strange moun- 
tain west of Lake Victoria, 
seldom visible, covered with 
white stuff, and so high and 
steep that no man could ascend 
it. In 1864 Sir Samuel Baker 
was within sight of Ruwenzori, 
and actually saw dim shapes 
looming through the haze, to 
which he gave the name 
of “Blue Mountain.” In 
1875 Stanley encamped for 
several days upon the eastern 
slopes, but he did not realise 
the greatness of the heights 
above him. He thought they 
were something like Elgon, 
and he christened them Mount 
Edwin Arnold (a name hap- 
pily not continued); but he 
had no thought of snow or 
glacier, and he disbelieved the 
native stories of white stuff on 
the top. In 1876 Gordon’s 
emissary, Gessi, recorded a 
strange apparition, “like snow- 
mountains in the sky,” which 
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his men saw, but he seems to 
have considered it a hallucina- 
tion. Stranger still, Emin 
Pasha lived for ten years on 
Lake Albert and never once 
saw the range—a fact which 
may be partly explained by his 
bad eyesight. Ruwenzori keeps 
its secret well. The mists from 
the Semliki valley shroud its 
base, and only on the clearest 
days and for a very little time 
can the traveller get such 
a prospect as Mr Grogan got 
—‘a purple mass, peak piled 
upon peak, black-streaked with 
forest, scored with ravine, and 
ever mounting till her castel- 
lated crags shoot their gleam- 
ing tops far into the violet 
heavens.” 

The true discoverer was 
Stanley, who, in 1888, suddenly 
had a vision of the range from 
the south-west shore of Lake 
Albert. Everyone remembers 
the famous passage— 


“While looking to the south-east 
and meditating upon the events of 
the last month, my eyes were directed 
by a boy to a mountain said to be 
covered with salt, and I saw a pecu- 
liar-shaped cloud of a most beautiful 
silver colour, which assumed the pro- 
portions and appearance of a vast 
mountain covered with snow. Fol- 
lowing its form downward, I became 
struck with the deep blue-black 
colour of its base, and wondered if 
it portended another tornado; then 
as the sight descended to the gap 
between the eastern and western 
plateaux I became for the first time 
conscious that what I gazed upon 
was not the image or semblance of 
a vast mountain, but the solid sub- 
stance of a real one, with its summit 
covered with snow. ... It now 
dawned upon me that this must be 
Ruwenzori, which was said to be 
covered with a white metal or sub- 
stance believed to be rock, as re- 
ported by Kavali’s two slaves.” 


Stanley had neither the time 


nor the equipment for moun- 
tain expeditions, though to the 
end of his life Ruwenzori re- 
mained for him a centre of 
romance. It was his “dear 
wish,” as he told the Royal 
Geographical Society shortly 
before his death, that some 
lover of Alpine climbing would 
take the range in hand and 
explore it from top to bottom, 
In 1889 one of his companions, 
Lieutenant Stairs, made an 
attempt from the north-west, 
and reached a height of nearly 
11,000 feet. Two years later 
Dr Stuhlmann, a member of 
Emin’s expedition, made a bold 
journey up the Butagu valley 
on the west, discovered the 
wonderful mountain vegeta- 
tion, and nearly reached the 
snow level. In 1895 came Mr 
Scott Elliot, who was primarily 
a botanist, but who, in spite 
of bad malaria, managed to 
struggle as far as 13,000 
feet. Then followed troubles 
in Uganda, and it was not till 
1900 that the work of explora- 
tion was resumed. To make 
the story clear it is necessary 
to explain that the range runs 
practically north and south, and 
that about half-way it is cut 
into by two deep valleys—the 
Mobuku running to the east 
and the Butagu running to 
the Semliki on the west. Fort 
Portal at the northern end is the 
nearest station, and as from it 
the eastern side is the more ac- 
cessible, it was natural that the 
Mobuku valley should be chosen 
as the best means of access. In 
1900 Mr Moore reached its 
head, and ascended the moun- 
tain called Kiyanja to the 
height of 14,900 feet. He had 
no sight of the range as & 
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whole, but he believed this to 
be the highest peak, and put 
the summit at about 16,000 
feet. In the same year Sir 
Harry Johnston followed this 
route. He ascended to the 
height of 14,828 feet on Ki- 
yanja, and saw from the 
Mobuku valley a mountain to 
the north, which he named 
Duwoni. He came to the con- 
clusion that the highest alti- 
tude of the range was not 
under 20,000 feet, and in this 
view he was followed by other 
travellers, like Mr Wylde, Mr 
Grogan, and Major Gibbons, 
none of whom, however, actu- 
ally made ascents of any peak. 

The first serious mountain- 
eering expedition was made in 
1905 by Mr Douglas Freshfield 
and Mr A. L. Munn, who 
suffered from such appalling 
weather that they had to give 
up the attempt. Being experi- 
enced mountaineers, however, 
they reached some valuable 
conclusions. From the plains 
they had a clear view of the 
tops, and ascertained that the 
mountain called Kiyanja at the 
head of the Mobuku valley was 
certainly lower than a twin- 
peaked snow mountain beyond 
it to the west. They also 
placed the extreme height of 
the range at no more than 
18,000 feet. Meanwhile Lieu- 
tenant Behrens of the Anglo- 
German Boundary Commission 
had made an elaborate tri- 
angulation, and gave to the 
twin tops of the highest peak 
altitudes of 16,625 and 16,549 
feet—-measurements, let it be 
noted, which were only a few 
hundred feet out. One other 
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expedition, which occupied the 
close of the same year and 
the beginning of 1906, deserves 
mention. Mr A. F. R. Wol- 
laston, of a British Museum 
party, found an old ice-axe in 
a hut (probably left by Mr 
Freshfield), and, with a few 
yards of rotten rope, set off 
with a companion to climb 
Kiyanja. He reached a height 
of 16,379 feet, and also climbed 
a peak to the north, which he 
believed wrongly to be Duwoni, 
and which now very properly 
bears his name. The whole 
performance was a brilliant ad- 
venture, and Mr Wollaston has 
recently published the story 
of his travels in a delightful 
book.? 

Such was the position when 
in April 1906 the Duke of the 
Abruzzi and his party left 
Italy to solve once and for all 
the riddle of the mountain. 
The Duke is perhaps the great- 
est of living mountaineers. As 
a rock-climber his fame has 
filled the Alps, and no name is 
more honoured at Courmayeur 
or the Montanvert. He has led 
polar expeditions, and has made 
the first ascent of the Alaskan 
Mount St Elias. His experi- 
ence, therefore, has made him 
not only a climber, but an 
organiser of mountain travel. 
It is to this latter accomplish- 
ment that he owes his success, 
for Ruwenzori is not so much 
a climber’s as a traveller’s 
problem. The actual moun- 
taineering is not hard, but to 
travel the long miles from 
Entebbe to the range, to cut a 
path through the dense jungles 
of the valleys, and to carry 





1 From Ruwenzori to the Congo. John Murray. 
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supplies and scientific appara- 
tus to the high glacier camps, 


required an organising talent 
of the first order. The Duke 
left no contingency unforeseen. 
He took with him four cele- 
brated Courmayeur guides, and 
a staff of distinguished scien- 
tists, as well as Cav. Vittorio 
Sella, the greatest of living 
mountain photographers. So 
large was the expedition that 
two hundred and fifty native 
porters were required to carry 
stores from Entebbe to Fort 
Portal. It was not a bold 
personal adventure, like Mr 
Wollaston’s, but a carefully- 
planned, scientific assault upon 
the mystery of Ruwenzori. 
The Duke did not only seek to 
ascend the highest peak, but to 
climb every summit and map 
accurately every mountain, 
valley, and glacier. The story 
of the work has now been 
officially written,’ not indeed 
by the leader himself, who had 
no time to spare, but by his 
friend and former companion, 
Cav. Filippo de Filippi, who 
was not even a member of the 
expedition. It is an admirable 
account, clear and yet pictur- 
esque, and it is illustrated by 
photographs and panoramas 
which we have never seen 
equalled in mountaineering 
literature. 

The charm of the book is 
its strangeness. It tells of 
a kind of mountaineering to 
which the world can show no 
parallel. When Lhasa had 
been visited, Ruwenzori re- 
mained—save for the gorges of 
the Brahmaputra—the only 
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great geographical mystery un- 
veiled. Happily the unveiling 
has not killed the romance, for 
the truth is stranger than any 
forecast. If the Mountains of 
the Moon are lower than we 
had believed, they are far more 
wonderful. Here you have a 
range almost on the Equator, 
rising not from an upland, like 
Kilimanjaro, but from the 
*‘ Albertine Depression,” which 
is 600 or 700 feet below the 
average level of Uganda; a 
range of which the highest 
peaks are a thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc, which 
is draped most days of the 
year in mist, and accessible 
from the plains only by deep- 
eut glens choked with strange 
trees and flowers. The altitude 
would in any case give every 
stage of climate from torrid to 
arctic, but the position on the 
Line adds something exotic 
even to familiar mountain 
sights, draping a_ glacier 
moraine with a tangle of 
monstrous growths, and swell- 
ing the homely Alpine flora 
into portents. The freakish 
spirit in Nature has been let 
loose, and she has set snow- 
fields and rock arétes in the 
heart of a giant hothouse. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi 
was faced at the start with 
a deplorable absence of in- 
formation. Even the season 
when the weather was clearest 
was disputed. Mr Freshfield, 
following Sir Harry Johnston’s 
advice, tried November and 
found a perpetual shower-bath. 
Warned by this experience, the 
Duke selected June and July 





1 Ruwenzori; An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. the Duke of the 


Abruzzi. London: Constable, 
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for the attempt, and was for- 
tunate enough to get sufficient 
clear days to complete his 
task, though he was repeatedly 
driven into camp by violent 
rain. Another matter in doubt 
was the best means of ap- 
proach to the highest snows. 
The obvious route was the 
Mobuku valley, but by this 
time it was pretty clear that 
Kiyanja, the peak at its head, 
was not the highest, and it 
was possible that there might 
be no way out of the valley 
to the higher western summits. 
Still, it had been the old way 
of travellers, and since the 
alternative was the Butagu 
valley right on the other 
side of the range, the Duke 
chose to follow the steps of 
his predecessors. Just before 
Butiti he got his first sight 
of the snow, and made out 
that a double peak, which 
was certainly not Johnston’s 
Duwoni, was clearly the lofti- 
est. Duwoni came into view 
again in the lower Mobuku 
valley, and the sight, combined 
with the known locality of 
Kiyanja, enabled the expedi- 
tio to take its bearings. 
Duwoni was seen through the 
opening of a large tributary 
valley, the Bujuku, which 
entered the Mobuku on the 
north side between the Portal 
Peaks. Now it had been clear 
from the lowlands that the 
highest snows were to the 
south of Duwoni, and must 
Consequently lie between that 
peak and the Mobuku valley. 
The conclusion was that the 
Bujuku must lead to the foot of 
the highest summits, while the 
Mobuku could not. The dis- 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO, MCXIX. 
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covery was the key of the whole 
geography of the range, but 
the Duke did not act upon it. 
He wisely decided to explore 
Kiyanja first, so, thinning out 
his caravan and leaving his 
heavier stores at the last native 
village, he pushed with his 
party up the Mobuku torrent. 

The Mobuku valley falls in 
stages from the glacier, and 
at the foot of each stage is a 
cliff-face and a waterfall. The 
soil everywhere oozes moisture, 
and, where an outcrop of rock 
or a mat of dead boughs does 
not give harder going, it is 
knee-deep in black mud. The 
first stage is forest land, great 
conifers with masses of ferns 
and tree-ferns below, and above 
a tangle of creepers and flam- 
ing orchids. At the second 
terrace you come to the fringe 
of Alpine life. Here is the 
heath forest, of which let the 
narrative tell :— 


“Trunks and boughs are entirely 
smothered in a thick layer of mosses 
which hang like waving beards from 
every spray, cushion and englobe 
every knot, curl and swell around 
each twig, deform every outline and 
obliterate every feature, till the trees 
are a mere mass of grotesque con- 
tortions, monstrous tumefactions of 
the discoloured, leprous growth. No 
leaf is to be seen save on the ver 
topmost twigs, yet the forest is dar. 
owing to the dense network of trunks 
and branches. ‘The soil disappears 
altogether under innumerable dead 
trunks, heaped one upon another in 
intricate piles, covered with moss 
viscous and slippery when exposed 
to the air; black, naked, and yet 
neither mildewed nor rotten where 
they have lain for years and years 
in deep holes. No forest can be 
grimmer and stranger than this. The 
vegetation seems primeval, of some 
period when forms were uncertain 
and provisory.” 
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But the third terrace is 
stranger still. There one is 
out of the forest and in an 
Alpine meadow between sheer 
cliffs, with far at the head the 
gorge and shelter of Bujongolo 
and the tongue of the glacier 
above it. But what an Alpine 
meadow !— 


“The ground was carpeted with a 
deep layer of lycopodium and springy 
moss, and thickly dotted with big 
clumps of the papery flowers, pink, 
a and silver white, of the 

elichrysum or everlasting, above 
which rose the tall columnar stalks 
of the lobelia, like funeral torches, 
beside huge branching groups of the 
monster senecio. The impression 
produced was beyond words to 
describe; the spectacle was too 
weird, too improbable, too unlike all 
familiar images, and upon the whole 
brooded the same grave deathly 
silence.” 


It is a commonplace to say 
that in savage Africa man is 
surrounded by a fauna still 
primeval; but in these moun- 
tains the flora, too, is of an 
earlier world, that strange 
world which is embalmed in 
our coal-seams. Under the 
veil of mist, among cliffs which 
lose themselves in the clouds, 
the traveller walks in an un- 
earthly landscape, with the 
gaunt candelabra of the 
senecios, the flambeaux of the 
lobelias, and the uncanny 
blooms of the helichryse like 
decorations at some ghostly 
feast. The word “ helichryse” 
calls up ridiculous Theocratean 
associations, as if the sunburnt 
little “ creeping-gold ” of Sicily 
were any kin to these African 
marvels. Our elders were wise 
when they named the range the 
Mountains of the Moon, for 
such things might well belong 
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to some lunar gorge of Mr 
Wells’s imagination. Beyond 
Kiyanja the Duke found a little 
lake where a fire had raged 
and the senecios were charred 
and withered. It was a verit- 
able Valley of Dry Bones. 
Bujongolo offered the expe- 
dition a stone-heap overhung 
by a cliff, and there the per- 
manent camp was fixed, 
Among mildews and lichens 
and pallid mist and an ever- 
lasting drip of rain five weeks 
were passed with this unprom- 
ising spot as their base. The 
first business was to ascend 
Kiyanja. This gave little 
trouble, for the ridge was soon 
gained, and an easy aréte to the 
south led to the chief point. 
The height proved to be 
15,988 feet, and the view 
from the summit settled 
the geography of the range 
and confirmed the Duke's 
theories. For it was now 
clear that the ridge at the 
head of the Mobuku was no 
part of the watershed of the 
chain, and that the Duwoni of 
Johnston was to the north, not 
of the Mobuku, but of the 
Bujuku. The highest summits 
stood over to the west, rising 
from the col at the head of 
the Bujuku valley. The Duke 
saw that they might also be 
reached by making a detour 
to the south of Kiyanja, and 
ascending a glen which is one 
of the high affluents of the 
Butagu, the great valley on the 
west side of the system. It 
may be convenient here to ex- 
plain the main features of the 
range, giving them the new 
names which the expedition 
invented, and which are now 


adopted by geographers. Ki- 
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yanja became Mount Baker, 
and its highest point is called 
Edward Peak after the King. 
Due south, across the Freshfield 
Pass, stands Mount Luigi di 
Savoia, a name given by the 
Royal Geographical Society 
and not by the Duke, who 
wished to christen it after 
Joseph Thomson the traveller. 
Due north from Mount Baker, 
and separated from it by the 
upper Bujuku valley, is Mount 
Speke (the Duwoni of John- 
ston), with its main summit 
called Vittorio Emanuele. West 
of the gap between Baker and 
Speke stands the highest sum- 
mit of all, Mount Stanley, with 
its twin peaks Margherita and 
Alexandra. North of Mount 
Speke is Mount Emin, and 
east of the latter is Mount 
Gessii Five of the great 
massifs cluster around the Bu- 


juku valley, while the sixth, 
Mount Luigi di Savoia, stands 
by itself at the south end of 
the chain. 

The assault on Mount Stan- 
ley was delayed for some days 


by abominable weather. At 
last came a clear season, and 
the Duke with his guides 
crossed Freshfield Pass and 
ascended the valley at the 
back of Mount Baker. There 
they spent an evening, which 
showed what Ruwenzori could 
be like when the clouds are 
absent. They found a little 
lake, embosomed in flowers, 
under the cliffs, and looking to 
the west they saw the sun set 
in crimson and gold over the 
great spaces of the Congo For- 
est. Next day they reached 
the col which bears the name 
of Scott Elliot, and encamped 
on one of the Mount Stanley 
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glaciers at the height of 14,817 
feet. At 7.30 on the following 
morning they reached the top 
of the first peak, Alexandra, 
16,749 feet high. A short 
descent and a difficult piece 
of step-cutting through snow 
cornices took them to the 
summit of Margherita (16,815 
feet), the highest point of the 
range. 


“They emerged from the mist into 
splendid clear sunlight. At their 
feet lay a sea of fog. An impene- 
trable layer of light ashy-white cloud- 
drift, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, was drifting rapidly 
north-westward. From the immense 
moving surface emerged two fixed 

ints, two pure white peaks spark- 
ing in the sun with their myriad 
snow crystals. These were the two 
extreme summits of the highest 
peaks. The Duke of the Abruzzi 
named these summits Margherita 
and Alexandra, ‘in order that, under 
the auspices of these two royal ladies, 
the memory of the two nations may 
be handed down to posterity, — of 
Italy, whose name was the first to 
resound on these snows in a shout of 
victory, and of England, which in its 
marvellous colonial expansion carries 
civilisation to the slopes of these re- 
mote mountains.’ It was a thrilling 
moment when the little tricolor flag, 
given by H.M. Queen Margherita of 
Savoy, unfurled to the wind and sun 
the embroidered letters of its inspir- 
ing motto, ‘ Ardisci e Spera.’” 


The conquest of Mount Stan- 
ley was the culminating-point 
of the expedition. After that, 
the topography being known, 
it only remained to ascend the 
four massifs of Speke, Emin, 
Gessi, and Luigi di Savoia. In 
addition, the Bujuku valley 
with its tributary the Migusi 
was thoroughly explored. The 
aim of the Duke being com- 
pleteness, many of the peaks 
were ascended several times to 
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verify the observations. There 
is an aecount of how from one 
peak in a sudden blink of fine 
weather the leader saw two 
portions of the expedition in 
different parts of the range 
moving about their allotted 
tasks. The result of this wise 
organisation is that to-day the 
world knows every peak, glacier, 
and valley in Ruwenzori far 
more minutely than many 
habitable parts of the East 
African plateau. The expedi- 
tion was not only a fine ad- 
venture, but a wonderful piece 
of solid and enduring scientific 
work. No Englishman will 
grudge that the honours of the 
pioneer have fallen to so 
brilliant a climber and so un- 
wearied a traveller as the Duke 
of the Abruzzi. The Italian 
name has always stood high in 
mountaineering annals, and the 
Duke has long ago earned his 
place in that inner circle of 
fame which includes Mummery 
and Guido Rey, Moore and 
Zsigmondy. 

The riddle of equatorial 
snow has been solved, and there 
is nothing very startling in 
the answer. The upper part of 
the mountain has no marvels 
to show equal to the giant 
groundsels and lobelias and the 
forest of heath on the lower 
slopes. The glaciers are all 
small, without tributaries, as in 
Norway ; and there are no real 
basins, but merely “a sort of 
glacier caps from which ice digi- 
tations flow down at divers 
points.” All the same, the 
glacier formation is more re- 
spectable than Mr Freshfield 
thought, for he saw only the 
small ice-stream at the head 
of the Mobuku, and was not 
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aware of the much greater one 
from Mount Stanley which 
descends to the upper Bujuku 
valley. The limit of perpetual 
snow is about 14,600 feet. Mr 
Freshfield was so struck by 
the small size of the Mobuku 
torrent where it issues from the 
glacier, and by its clearness, 
that he thought it must come 
from some underground spring 
rather than from a real melt- 
ing of the ice. He maintained 
that tropical glaciers were 
consumed mainly by evapora- 
tion and only in a small degree 
by melting. The Duke has, 
however, made it clear that 
the glaciers of Ruwenzori are 
subject to the same conditions 
as those of the Alps, and that 
their streams are true glacier 
torrents. The limpidity of the 
water he ascribes to their almost 
complete immobility, which 
means that there is no grind- 
ing of the detritus in their 
beds. 

On the whole, the range 
offers no great scope for the 
energies of the mountaineer. 
The ice and snow work is easy, 
and even the huge cornices, 
such as are found on Mar- 
gherita, are fairly safe for the 
climber, owing to the way in 
which they are propped by a 
forest of ice stalactites caused 
by the rapid melting of the 
snow. On the other hand, there 
seems to be abundance of rock 
climbing of every degree of 
difficulty, for the mountains 
below the snow-line fall very 
sheer to the valleys. Luigi di 
Savoia, Emin, and Geasi are vir- 
tually rock peaks; an isolated 
summit, Mount Cagni, is wholly 
rock; and there are fine rock 
faces on Mount Baker and the 
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Edward and Savoia Peaks of 
Mount Stanley. We doubt, 
however, if Ruwenzori_ will 
ever be a centre for the rock 
gymnast. The weather would 
damp the ardour of the most 
earnest habitué of Chamonix or 
San Martino. A few hours of 
sunshine once a-week are not 
enough in which to plan out 
routes up cliffs whose scale far 
exceeds the measure of the Alps. 
The Grépon or the Dru would 
have long remained virgin if 
their crags had been for ever 
slimy with moisture and draped 
in mist, and the climber had to 
descend to no comfortable Mont- 
anvert, but to a clammy tent 
among swamps and mildews. 
And yet it remains almost 
the strangest of the world’s 
wonders, and its ascent will 
always be one of the finest of 
human adventures. They are 
Mountains of the Moon rather 
than of this common earth. 
The first discoverers brought 
back tales which were scarcely 
credible — ice-peaks of Hima- 
layan magnitude, soaring out of 
flame-coloured tropic jungles. 
For long mountaineers have 
been consumed with insatiable 
curiosity as to what mysteries 
lay behind that veil of mist. 
For all they knew, equatorial 
snow might be difficult beyond 
the skill of man, and Ruwenzori 
the eternal and unapproachable 
goal of the adventurer’s ambi- 
tion. The truth is prosaic be- 
side these imaginings. Any 
man who can afford the time 
and money, who selects the 
right time of year, and is sound 
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in wind and limb, can stand on 
the dome of Margherita. But 
the experience will still be 
unique, for these mountains 
have no fellows on the globe. 
The other day Dr Cook pub- 
lished his narrative of the first 
ascent of Mount M‘Kinley in 
Alaska, and there is a certain 
kinship between his tale and 
that of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
That gaunt icy peak is as unlike 
the ordinary snow mountain as 
Ruwenzori. The climb begins 
from the glacier at a height of 
a thousand feet, and nineteen 
thousand feet of snow and ice 
have to be surmounted. The 
pioneers slept out on the slopes 
six nights before they suc- 
ceeded in crawling to the sum- 
mit. The Alaskan giant and 
the Mountains of the Moon 
stand at the opposite poles of 
climate, but both are alike in 
being outside the brotherhood 
of mountains. They are ex-. 
travagances of nature, moulded 
without regard to human needs. 
For mountains, when all has 
been said, belong to the habit- 
able world. They are barriers 
between the settlements of man, 
and from their isolation the 
climber looks to the vineyards 
and corn-lands and cities of the 
plains. An ice peak near the 
Pole and a range veiled in the 
steaming mists of the Line are 
solitudes more retired, and 
sanctuaries more inviolate. 


The common mountain-top lifts 
a man above the tumult of the 
lowlands, but these seem to 
carry him beyond the tumult 
of the world. 
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TIFLIS TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


East of Belgrade no one is 
ever in a hurry, and what is 
more, no one anxious to hustle 
receives much sympathy. When 
I arrived at Tiflis I received 
advices which required my pres- 
ence in Constantinople at the 
earliest possible date. From 
Tiflis to Constantinople is no 
great journey. In ordinary 
circumstances the traveller 
drops down the picturesque 
mountains by a quite fast 
train to Batum; here he finds 
a German, French, Austrian, 
or even Russian steamer which 
will land him on the shores of 
the Bosphorus in any time from 
forty-eight hours to six days. 
But it may well be said that 
in the Russian Caucasus all 
normal standards of reckoning 
have ceased. When I reached 
Batum I found not only a town 
terrorised by a handful of 
Georgian brigands, but a sea- 
port under the ban of quar- 
antine. Cholera was raging 
in St Petersburg. Therefore 
the Ottoman Government had 
ostracised all Russian ports. 
It has ever been impossible 
to argue with the Ottoman 
Government, but to impose a 
five days’ quarantine on ship- 
ping from Batum because there 
is cholera in St Petersburg 
would seem as sagacious a 
measure as & similar imposition 
on ships bound for Liverpool 
from New York because of 
disease at Gibraltar. As a 
consequence of this Ottoman 
dread of epidemic, practically 
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VIA THE BLACK SEA PORTS. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, November. 


all foreign shipping had been 
withdrawn from the Black Sea 
ports. Therefore to reach Con- 
stantinople and evade quaran- 
tine, the traveller had perforce 
to make almost a complete 
circuit of the Black Sea in a 
Russian coaster, then squeeze 
up the Danube in a river boat, 
train to Bucharest, and there 
avail himself of one of the great 
Continental railway arteries. 
Even though this was a journey 
of nine days, it showed on the 
reckoning a profit of five days 
over the direct route plus the 
enforced quarantine. A journey 
along the coasts of the Black 
Sea in October is probably one 
of the most delightful yachting 
cruises that the traveller can 
take. Except in very rare 
circumstances, he will find 
the treacherous inland sea as 
smooth as a mill-pond. The 
atmosphere is perfect, retaining 
a little of the balmy heat of 
the Euxine summer tempered 
with a freshness that is delight- 
ful. As you coast along the 
land you have in turn the 
grandeur of the Caucasian 
mountains and the almost 
Italian beauties of the Crimea. 
You touch port after port, each 
furnished with its individual 
interest. You see that strange 
mingling of East and West 
which is peculiar to these 
regions of the Russian empire. 
The personal interests upon the 
deck of a Russian coaster are 
alone worth a journey to the 
Euxine. Here you find, con- 
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fined in the small area which 
Russian shi, ping companies 
allow to the first-class passen- 
gers, every class and nationality 
of passenger: Russian officers 
from Central Asia ; English and 
American mining engineers 
from the oil- and copper-fields 
of the Caucasus; British diplo- 
matists returning from Teheran; 
political refugees from Persia ; 
wonderfully-attired Hungarian 
sportsmen; Viennese botanists 
from the Karabagh; urbane 
Turks ; treacherous Georgians ; 
Bokhara carpet merchants, and 
the thousand and one indescrib- 
able nondescripts who make up 
the living mass of nearer Asia. 

The Russian Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s Xenia left 
Batum at two o'clock on a 
Wednesday morning. Being 
possessed of a full measure 
of British dislike of shipboard 
gregarianism, I had approached 
the head steward as to the pos- 
sibility of reserving in their 
crowded ship a four-berthed 
cabin to myself. You must 
not wonder at my audacity, 
for I have travelled in Russia 
before. The head steward said 
that it was impossible. I 
jingled a five-rouble gold piece 
on the marble top of a saloon 
table. The steward showed 
me to my cabin, and in ex- 
change for the little dise of 
gold I received the magic key. 
Nor had I been unwise. In 
the next cabin to mine was 
an American who had as his 
companion a Russian General. 
This American was a well- 
equipped traveller. His dress- 
ing-case was a marvel of 
ivory fittings and useless glass 
bottles with silver stoppers. 
The second day he missed 
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sundry of the fittings,-—a 
bottle or two and the ivory 
hair-brushes. He rang for the 
steward. The whole affair 
was very mysterious. The 
steward knew nothing, and 
the General, lying on the 
berth, only grunted. By ac- 
cident the American touched 
the General’s blue-grey over- 
coat. It was hanging upon 
a peg behind the cabin door. 
Something hard was in the 
pockets, and the American, 
being desperate, turned these 
receptacles out. The General’s 
sole comment was a series of 
grunts as the missing articles 
were drawn from the capacious 
lining of his coat. 

On the first morning we 
called at two little ports, 
—little white-barred settle- 
ments nestling at the foot of 
the grand wooded mountains, 
which seemed to rise sheer out 
of the dark waters of the sea. - 
At first the routine of ship- 
board life was disconcerting. 
On Russian ships luncheon is 
served at half-past ten in the 
morning, dinner at four-thirty. 
As both are heavy meals, they 
rather outrage English appe- 
tite and digestion. I found 
myself placed at an exclusively 
Russian table. At the head of 
the board sat the captain, a 
gorgeous Russian both in size 
and raiment. Opposite me was 
an opulent Jew with his wife 
and daughter. They reminded 
me of the flesh-reducing adver- 
tisements— dainty girl, com- 
fortable girl, and fat girl. 
Papa’s figure served for the 
fat girl. Madam was, to say 
the least of it, “comfortable,” 
and Mademoiselle might still 
claim to be in the “dainty” 
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category. Next to me was a 
good-looking naval lieutenant 
bound for Sevastopol. With 
the latter I was able to con- 
verse in French. But the cap- 
tain filled me with admiration. 
He was such an enormous 
eater that the steward always 
served him last, and left the 
entire dish at his side. As far 
as I could judge, the captain 
never failed to empty it. 

As was only natural, my 
conversation with the sailor 
drifted into the quicksands of 
the late war with Japan. I 
have always admired the open 
and unprejudiced way in which 
Russian officers are prepared to 
discuss their recent adversities 
in the Far East. My latest 
Russian friend was possessed 
of. a new theory concerning 
the passage of Rodjesvenski’s 
fleet past the Dogger Bank. 
He admitted that, at the time 
of the disaster, he, with other 
officers of the Black Sea fleet, 
did not believe in the myth 
of the presence of Japanese 
torpedo boats, but, since the 
war, two circumstances had 
given rise to a different opinion. 
They were both hospital in- 
stances. In one a Russian 
officer was in the next bed to 
a Japanese officer who dis- 
cussed the war with great free- 
dom. At last the Russian put 
the question squarely: ‘“ Were 
there any Japanese torpedo 
boats with the English fishing- 
fleet?” The Japanese turned 
away with an expressive smile 
as he said, “ That would be tell- 
ing you too much.” In the 
other case a sick Russian officer 
met a Japanese commander in 
hospital. The latter was suffer- 
ing from some lung trouble 





which he attributed to ex- 
posure in North Sea waters. 
On such shadowy evidence is 
the Russian Navy content to 
justify its own nervous break- 
down. 

The second morning out of 
Batum the Xenia arrived at 
Novo Rassiisk. Here the land- 
scape had undergone a change. 
The giant wooded hills of the 
Caucasus had given place to 
bare low downs. Novo Rassiisk 
has the appearance of having 
been a failure as a commercial 
seaport. Although half a dozen 
great corn-shoot jetties stretch 
out into the sea; though the 
town possesses wonderful quays 
and sea-walls ; though there is 
berthage for scores of big 
vessels, the port was deserted. 
Our own little packet was the 
sole occupant of all this engin- 
eering grandeur. The town 
itself is primitive Russian, and, 
as a town, presents no attrac- 
tions. In winter, with the 
well-known north-east wind 
blowing from the vast steppes 
of Siberia, its climate is said to 
be unbearably cold. 

We untied from Novo Rassiisk 
at midday and steered our 
course for Theodosia. Leaving 
the mountains behind us, we 
skirted the flatter coast-line 
leading down to the Azov. 
During the night we called at 
Theodosia, and on the following 
morning steamed in alongside 
the sea-wall at Yalta. If 
Russia possessed a middle class 
I would be inclined to say that 
Yalta was its Margate. But, 
as the Russian middle class does 
not exist in sufficient quantities 
to admit this parallel, I can 
only allow myself to suggest 
that Yalta is to Russia what 
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Brighton must have been to 
England in the days of the 
Georges. It possesses the 
most delightful and salubrious 
climate, and it is possibly the 
most picturesquely situated 
town in all Russia. It nestles 
to the side of a wooded Crimean 
hill, and is furnished with lux- 
urious hotel accommodation. 
In the summer all Southern 
Russia and his wife—mostly 
his wife—forgather at Yalta, 
The town has all the made 
properties that go to furnish a 
seaside pleasure-ground: band- 
stands, promenades, garden 
cafés, amusement piers, tiers of 
souvenir and trinket shops— 
everything except a sanded 
beach. It also has, even for 
Russia, a reputation for laxity 
of morals which, again, utterly 
defeats the Margate parallel. 
We had arrived at the break- 
ing up of the autumn season. 
It was probably the last week 
that Yalta would suffer its fair 
visitors to dress in clinging 
silks and cloudy muslins. Ina 
month it would exact furs and 
sables from those who clung to 
its parades and cafés, 

It would be useless for me 
to attempt a description of 
the flock of hibernating pass- 
engers that boarded us at 
Yalta. They not only filled 
the after-deck of the packet, 
but the waist and well of 
the ship were also crowded 
with steerage passengers. The 
majority were simply journey- 
ing to Sevastopol, a four hours’ 
run, there to catch the rail- 
way artery that feeds the 
whole of Russia. There was 
a sick ambassador from St 
Petersburg ; a goodly crowd 
of officers, smart and dowdy 





—and Russia has more dowdy 
officers than any other nation, 
—with their own families; the 
smart ones were in attendance 
on fair ladies whose successful 
season at Yalta was suggested 
by the armfuls of bouquets 
that were presented to them 
on the quay. There were 
questionable artistes of the 
café chantant denomination, 
priests, laymen, and students 
galore. The gear with which 
all and sundry were encum- 
bered suggested an artlessness 
in travel that one would have 
thought latter-day advertise- 
ment in cheap leather goods 
had rendered impossible. Aged 
generals staggered up the 
gangway simply laden with 
decorations and brown - paper 
parcels, The best even did 
not consider it beneath them 
to have half their belongings 
folded into what appeared to 
be soiled pillow-cases. One of 
the chief attractions of the 
run to Sevastcpol seemed to 
be the inclusion of that awful 
afternoon dinner. When the 
bell rang the saloon became a 
pandemonium. Still hanging 
on to their brown-paper pack- 
ets, the crowd fought fer the 
limited accommodation at the 
tables, while the less success- 
ful, lining the alley way, 
though innocent of plate, knife, 
or fork, rifled the dishes as 
the perspiring stewards bore 
them to the board. 

Although I had visited Sevas- 
topol before, I had never seen 
the narrow entrance to Bala- 
clava. Therefore, having se- 
cured my Russian naval officer 
as a guide, I hung over the 
rail and watched the cliffs of 
the Crimea as we steamed 
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past them. My friend was 
interesting. ‘ You English are 
extraordinary people,” he re- 
marked as we neared the open- 
ing. “Last year was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the end 
of the Crimean war. Yet, 
though you claim that it was 
a@ victorious campaign, you 
take not the slightest interest 
in so noteworthy an event as 
its fiftieth anniversary. We, 
on the contrary, who have 
less reason to celebrate the 
occasion, were at great pains 
to organise a festival. The 
officers of the garrison and 
fleet held a dinner and recep- 
tion, and we telegraphed our 
good wishes and congratula- 
tions to our comrades. The 
telegram remained undelivered, 
as no one in England seemed to 
have remembered the occasion. 
Is it always thus?” I had to 
admit that the Crimea had to 
some extent slipped the mem- 
ory of the present generation. 

We were now abreast of the 
entrance to Balaclava. From 
the sea it looked but a narrow 
fissure. But the very fact that 
it was the spot whence the 
great empire of Russia was 
invaded filled one with inter- 
est. Then, as the cliffs gave 
way to a more open foreshore, 
one saw the plains that stretch 
up to the slopes of the fortress 
town. One could hardly pic- 
ture, in that peaceful land- 
scape, the terror of these 
Crimean winters, the ferocity 
of those sanguinary encounters 
which to the present generation 
read like fairy tales. 

Sevastopol itself now grows 
out distinctly in the back- 
ground. It makes an impos- 
ing picture,—the Admiralty 


buildings on the colline, the 
hotel grounds and well-kept 
gardens on the bluff, the anti- 
quated stone batteries at the 
entrance, the gaunt battleships 
in the anchorage, and the great 
line of marine barracks upon 
the spit. I am of the present 
generation, yet even for me 
Sevastopol conjures up scenes 
of battle and bloodshed. The 
last time that I put into the 
port the fort guns were thunder- 
ing at the mutinous cruiser 
Achakoff, and a battery of field 
artillery was in action upon 
the historic boulevard, burst- 
ing disciplinary shell above the 
marine barracks. That was 
three years ago, and even now, 
at the back of the harbour, we 
could see the Achakoff still ex- 
piating her sins at the hands 
of the shipwrights. 

They have made Sevastopol 
a very clean town,—very Ger- 
man looking and pleasant, and 
well kept withal. The Xenia 
tied up for two hours, and I 
took the opportunity of visit- 
ing the newly opened pano- 
rama on the summit of the 
historic boulevard. Even if 
there had been no panorama 
it would have been an inter- 
esting drive, as you pass along 
the edge of the peculiarly 
sloped valley which enabled 
Todleben to frustrate the best 
endeavours of the Allies to 
carry him by storm. The 
panorama itself is in a hand- 
some Byzantine building stand- 
ing on the summit of the hill. 
It is surrounded by a spacious 
and carefully laid out park 
that in itself makes a worthy 
memorial to Sevastopol’s mem- 
orable siege. As a picture of 
war in all its active passion 
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the panorama is splendid. It 
brings you face to face, in a 
most realistic manner, with the 
t attempt to storm the 
Malakoff and Redan. You 
stand, as it were, amid the pal- 
pitating soldiery in the Russian 
trenches and help to nullify 
the temporary success of the 
gallant French infantry. Away 
on your right is depicted the 
British failure. Amid _ the 
fleecy smoke of battle you 
catch glimpses of the scarlet 
tunics you know so well. The 
artist has caught the true 
impression of war; you might 
be a prisoner in the Russian 
batteries praying for the suc- 
cess of your comrades. You 
can see the desperate straits 
of the leading companies. You 
can see that the shot and shell 
have blasted them to a stand- 
still, and yet you seem to 
hope against hope that the 
supporting battalions, indis- 
tinctly charging through the 
grey veil of smoke, will reani- 
mate the faltering line in front. 
It is but an artist’s snare, an 
optical illusion, but it seems 
very real, especially when, five 
minutes later, you are stand- 
ing at the gate of the Park 
and you recognise the very 
slopes which the picture has 
photographed on your mind. 
When the Xenia next put 
to sea she had disgorged her 
superfluity of passengers. As 
I dived into the companion I 
cannoned into a tall Russian 
lady who had joined us at 
Yalta. I apologised in French. 
She replied in perfect English, 
“That is nothing. It was my 
fault. I mention this little 


incident to lay stress upon the 
linguistic abilities of Russians 
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in general. This lady, as she 
informed me in subsequent con- 
versation, had never before 
spoken with an Englishman. 
When she was a girl she had 
for a short time had an English 
governess, but, for the rest, her 
knowledge of our language was 
the result of reading English 
literature. Kipling and Conan 
Doyle were this lady’s favour- 
ite authors. 

The following morning I 
parted company with the good 
ship Xenia, her comfortable 
skipper and smiling stewards. 
We had reached Odessa. In 
Odessa I was able to renew 
many old acquaintances. Things 
were better in the great seaport 
town than they had been three 
years ago. Then it was racked 
with martial law and black- 
hundreds. The most sympa- 
thetic Consul-General in the 
whole of our Consular service 
gave me a pleasant welcome, 
and entrusted me with a cover 
for delivery in Constantinople. 
Hereby hangs a tale which I 
will presently unfold. I found 
that my best way to Bucharest, 
where a very charming friend 
from London was due to meet 
me, was by way of the Danube 
to Galatz, and from there by 
train. One of the bi-weekly 
boats of the Danube service was 
leaving that night. This was 
infinitely preferable to making 
the fast railway journey wid 
Volochinsk and Lemburg to 
catch the Berlin-Bucharest ex- 
press, or the slow railway jour- 
ney vid Ungheny and Jassy. 

At eight in the evening I 
boarded the little yacht Rossia, 
and woke up in the morning to 
find that we were in the Danube. 
This part of the river is not 
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interesting. The banks are low 
and the scenery commonplace. 
Neither were my fellow-pass- 
engers of a kind to perpetuate 
a memory. The captain, how- 
ever, who travelled with wife 
complete, was full of bonhomie, 
and informed me that he had 
once carried Sir John French 
as a passenger. We passed two 
nights on the Danube, The 
second was obligatory owing 
to the fetish of quarantine. 
Very early on the third morn- 
ing we tied up at the Roumanian 
inspection station. A dapper 
little doctor overhauled us, and 
put on an air of great pompos- 
ity when he discovered that my 
passport spoke of Batum,—the 
cholera, be it remembered, was 
in St Petersburg. I pressed 
my claim for exemption with 
all humility, and trusted that 
I had secured my object, when 
he directed that my bedding 
and that of my servant should 
pass through the “fumigating 
machine.” In order to humour 
him the more, I feigned an in- 
terest in the little tin hospital 
which he had in preparation 
for the patients that never 
came. But my wiles were in 
vain, for when we had received 
pratique, and the little doctor 
was waving polite adieux from 
the shore, I found that he had 
marked me and my servant 
for a five days’ quarantine be- 
fore being allowed to pass to 
Turkey. It seemed that all 
my efforts were to prove futile, 
that I might just as well have 
waited a week for the German 
packet at Batum, and done my 
five days rolling in the swell of 
Sinope roadstead. 

But, as the bookmakers say, 
“faint heart never won fair 





lady,” and I journeyed on. The 
Roumanian customs at Galatz, 
however, took handsome toll of 
my effects. Being a traveller 
of some experience, I carry a 
miscellany apparently not often 
seen in Roumania. It was very 
amusing to the employés to see 
and handle the typewriter, tele- 
scopic glasses, camp canteen, 
and cooking kit of unknown 
designs and uses; but unfor- 
tunately they did not pay for 
the little bazaar they made of 
my effects. It cost me two 
pounds in duty to amuse them. 

The journey by train from 
Galatz to Bucharest is devoid 
of interest. You pick up the 
Berlin express at Buzeu, and 
this deposits you in the capital 
about seven in the evening. I 
had then to search for a lodg- 
ing. Now I am going to give 
a little hint to travellers in 
general, Long experience has 
taught me that it is a very rare 
thing for a big hotel to be so 
full that it cannot take in an 
insistent guest; this same ex- 
perience has also convinced me 
that it is customary for the 
myrmidons at the hotel doors 
to turn away proposing guests 
if the latter do not carry the 
appearance of affluence on their 
sleeves. Listen to my story. 
A fly deposited me at the best 
house in flashy Bucharest. My- 
self and luggage had been 
travelling through India and 
Persia for the last six months. 
Evidently my attire and travel- 
worn trunks did not promise 
wealth to the gilded henchman 
at the door. ‘The hotel is full,” 
he said. At the end of a long 
journey it is heart-breaking to 
have your visions of dinner and 


bed deferred. So I brushed past 
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the man of gilt, and walking 
to the bureau demanded “the 
Director.” The man of gilt 
followed me. “The hotel is 
full,” he said in tones of de- 
cision, in order to instruct the 
clerk in the bureau. Taking 
no notice of the porter, I 
ordered the clerk to call the 
Director. “But he is having 
his dinner,” was the reply. 
“What does that matter?” I 
answered severely ; “I desire you 
to call him at once.” ‘ What 
is it monsieur desires?” “That 
is between me and the Direc- 
tor.” “Is it that monsieur re- 
quires a room? if so, we have 
a nice room on the third floor 
just vacant”; meekly, “if 
monsieur should wish it,” &c., 
&c. And so it came to pass 
that I slept in that hotel and 
had the best dinner I had eaten 
for six months—viz., caviare, 
grilled sole, a couple of snipe, 
and half a bottle of red wine ! 
If I were to attempt the 
beauties and allurements of 
Bucharest, it would require an 
article especially devoted to it- 
self. All I can say is that the 
women are consistently beauti- 
ful, the officers have the 
smartest-cut uniforms outside 
London’s productions, and the 
Café Capsa gives you the most 
delightful light breakfast you 
can desire. I was a bird of 


passage, and had to catch the 
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Constanza mail that night. I 
caught it. It was three hours 
late. But I did not regret the 
delay, as it gave me the oppor- 
tunity of seeing “Carmen 
Sylva,” who left the station in 
the royal train during my in- 
terval of waiting. The mail 
brought my friend, and to- 
gether we made a fast run to 
Constanza. I had sent my 
servant on ahead with my 
luggage, and on arrival he 
greeted me with the bogey of 
the five days’ quarantine. The 
inspecting officer had refused 
to allow him to go on board. 
We should have to wait until 
the five days were completed. 
Then it was that I bethought 
me of the mild little despatch 
which had been entrusted to 
me in Odessa. I took the in- 
spector aside, and told him of 
the importance of the missive. 
It had to be delivered person- 
ally, and without delay. He 
asked to see the packet. Never 
before had I blessed red tape 
and sealing-wax as I blessed 
them then. At the sight of the 
official envelope his resistance 
weakened, and he passed us on 
board. In five minutes we 
were turning in the fairway, 
and the following morning we 
raced up the glorious Bosphorus. 
Tabriz to Constantinople, vid 
the main circuit of the Black 
Sea, in twelve days. 























LonG before the philosophic 
passion for mankind met and 
deepened, in Wordsworth and 
Shelley, the waters of Romance, 
we can trace a larger humanity 
slowly gaining on our eight- 
eenth century writers, and tak- 
ing in fresh types and social 
layers. The humble and the 
dowdy, the pariahs and eccen- 
trics of the earth, the trader, 
the seaman, and the bourgeois 
could stir the imagination after 
all. Wesley claimed their souls; 
Oglethorpe, Howard, and other 
noble reformers, won them 
better schools and prisons ; 
Johnson was their helpmate ; 
Fielding with friendly deep 
irony, and Hogarth with the 
affection that chastises, took 
their likenesses; and Gray 
thought of them gently when 
they were dead. In all this 
there is little doctrine. We 
are seldom told of the rights 
of the poor, or of their abstract 
equality with ourselves, or of 
the poetic spark in their 
natures, or of the value of 
landscape to their education, 
or of the hope that some day, 
under a new heaven, they may 
be happy and redeemed. Such 
ideas come fully to light, 
and win prosaic or inspired 
form, in the tracts of Bentham 
and Godwin, in the prefaces 
to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and in 
“ Prometheus Unbound ”—with 
many @ premonitory flash, as 
of no summer lightning, in the 
verse of Blake. Such apostles 
are unlike the earlier poets and 
story-tellers, who, with an old- 
fashioned equipment of theory, 
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simply watch humanity and 
describe it. The last of these 
is George Crabbe, who is a 
rhyming novelist of real poetic 
mark, and whose code and rul- 
ing conceptions precede—and 
in no way prophesy — those 
of 1789, though he wrote on 
till 1819 and even later and 
lived till 1832. 

His first work of any charac- 
ter, “The Village,” came out in 
1783, in the same decade as 
Blake’s “ Poetical Sketches,” 
Burns’s Kilmarnock poems, 
and Cowper’s “Task.” For this 
Crabbe is misealled a pioneer, 
though he really stands at the 
close of a literary age. If he 
is a pioneer at all, it is more in 
the history of fiction than in 
that of poetry. His style and 
verse, with some exceptions, 
are of the old school. His aims 
are those of the preacher and 
the photographic satirist, not 
those of the makers of romance. 
Hence his vogue and its long 
eclipse. Burke launched him 
and Johnson greeted him; he 
was thinking in their own 
spirit ; he chronicled realities 
of their own time in a cadence 
which they knew and sanc- 
tioned ; he tacked a homespun 
moral to a concrete anecdote in 
@ familiar rhyme which discon- 
certed nobody. If he wrote to 
show up Goldsmith’s idyllic 
picture of Auburn, he did so 
only in a modification of that 
classical style and rhetoric, of 
which Goldsmith had used 
another modification. Later, 
the arch-reviewers Jeffrey and 
Gifford, who briefed themselves 
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against Wordsworth and his 
fellows, poured their praise on 
Crabbe, and indeed rated him 
more truly than a later age, 
if with some extravagance. 
Crabbe was priceless to them ; 
he showed what could be done 
in the old poetic manner which 
they officially upheld, as dis- 
tinct from the new poetic man- 
ner which they were vainly 
committed to obstructing. But 
their praises perished with their 
rule, to the detriment of 
Crabbe’s glory, which dwindled, 
although Scott honoured him, 
and Byron, in a famous line, 
spoke to his “sternness” and 
veracity. Wordsworth’s appre- 
ciation is of note, being un- 
wittingly a tribute to the 
‘“‘classical” school which he 
detested. Crabbe’s works, he 
said, “will last, from their 
combined merits as Poetry and 
Truth, full as long as anything 
that has been expressed in 
verse since they first made 
their appearance.” He especi- 
ally admired the sketch of the 
poorhouse in “The Village,” 
no doubt for its “truth”; 
but the “poetry,” which is 
in the minute style of Pope 
when Pope drew the deathbed 
of Zimri Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Wordsworth might at 
best have been expected to 
tolerate— 


‘“‘Theirs is yon House that holds the 
parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the 
broken door ; 

There, where the putrid vapours, flag- 
ging, play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful 
through the day ;— 

There children dwell who know no 
parents’ care ; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, 

dwell there! 
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Heart-broken matrons on their joyless 
bed 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never 
wed... .” 


As the more winged kind of 
poetry triumphed, this sort of 
excellence went out of vogue, 
and Crabbe with it, to be de- 
fended from time to time by 
connoisseurs like Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. But the reason why 
Crabbe is little read lies deeper 
than the advent of Keats and 
Tennyson, or than his own un- 
deniable gift for being lengthy 
and obvious. His scene is too 
like that of life as we know it 
really to be; and most of us, 
so far from rejoicing in that 
scene, go to poetry and fiction 
in order to forget it and to be 
charmed out of all necessity for 
reckoning with it. But there 
isa minority. Crabbe’s stories, 
like those of the late George 
Gissing, must retain a small 
yet stubborn public, who do 
not mind being made to 
wince by the representation 
of life as they know it to 
be, even though the tones of 
the recital be hard, grim, and 
didactic. The chronicles of 
Aldborough at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and 
of New Grub Street at the 
end of the nineteenth, do they 
not endure like hammered iron- 
work? Why should they be 
pleasant? So Crabbe of late 
years has received anew the 
notice of scholars. The Cam- 
bridge edition of his works by 
Dr Adolphus Ward is to be 
commended for textual fulness 
and precision; and M. René 
Huchon has produced a mono- 
graph as faithful and exhaust- 
ive as Crabbe’s own “ Borough.” 
The Life of the poet by his 
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son still holds its place as one They placed me where those streamers 


of the best, frankest, and dis- 
creetest of our biographies. 

The rare sallies of Crabbe 
into romantic verse are re- 
markable. They are not in 
the fashion of ‘‘ Marmion” or 
“Lara,” but in that of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” whose occa- 
sional influence upon him is 
manifest though never avowed. 
“Sir Eustace Grey,” “The 
World of Dreams,” and “The 
Hall of Justice,” none of them 
printed earlier than 1805, are 
in fact “lyrical ballads,” not 
novelettes in heroic couplet. 
The author has read Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, but rises to a 
high, nervous, passionate note 
of his own, which, had it failed 
and flagged less often, would 
have raised him nearer to their 
province. One example may 
serve. Sir Eustace Grey, who 
is in a madhouse, after telling, 
in a sane and dispiriting style 
enough, the story of his wife’s 
elopement, suddenly startles 
us by reciting how the “ill- 
favoured Ones,” the demons 
of his delirium, bore his dis- 
possessed spirit along sea and 
land, through fen and over 
precipice, and by the salt scents 
of the foreshore. Some of the 
stanzas are the finest in this 
peculiar order between ‘The 
Ancient Mariner” and “ Rav- 
elston ”— 


‘*At length a moment’s sleep stole 
on,— 
Again came my commission’d foes ; 
Again through sea and land we’re gone, 
No peace, no respite, no repose : 
Above the dark broad sea we rose, 
We ran through bleak and frozen 
land ; 
I had no strength their strength t’ 
oppose, 
An infant in a giant’s hand. 








play, 
Those nimble beams of brilliant light; 
It would the stoutest heart dismay, 
To see, to feel, that dreadful sight : 
So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright, 
They pierced my frame with icy 
wound ; 
And, all that half-year’s polar night, 
Those dancing streamers wrapp’d me 
round.” 


Here then, in a way quite 
foreign to his habit, and some- 
what in the way of Coleridge, 
Crabbe lets himself go. But 
the regular tissue of his tales 
is quite different,.as a chance 
passage from “The Sisters” 
shows— 


‘* Jane laugh’d at all their visits and 
parade, 

And call’d it friendship in a hot-house 
made ; 

A style of friendship suited to his taste, 

Brought on and ripen’d, like his grapes, 
in haste ; 

She saw the wants that wealth in vain 
would hide, 

And all the tricks and littleness of 
pride : 

On all the wealth would creep the 
vulgar stain, 

And grandeur strove to look itself in 
vain.” 


The contrast shows in what 
opposite fashion romance and 
realism work when a tale has 
to be told. The romanticim- 
agination of Coleridge or Keats, 
or of Crabbe in these few 
pieces, evolves itself in a series 
of liberating touches. It is like 
a new butterfly or young bird 
which begins with weak gentle 
flights, but goes further and 
higher every moment, and at 
last is out of sight of the 
ground where it could only 
crawl or struggle one way. 
We are left with the sense of 
freedom and release, and, even 
if the subject be painful or 
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tragic, of expansion and joy. 
We are bound by no laws but 
those of beauty and coherence 
and fidelity to the spirit of the 
dream, and the effect may be 
won by the intimation of limit- 
less space and movement— 


‘“ And all that half-year’s polar night 
Those dancing streamers wrapp’d me 
round.” 


But this is not the normal 
way of the imagination in 
writers like Crabbe. They are 
bound to the fatalities of this 
earth, to the chainwork of real 
cause and effect, to expressive- 
ness and not to beauty. Their 
fancy works by exclusion, not 
by expansion. They shut one 
door upon charm, and another 
upon freedom. Their scenery 
is hueless and exact— 


‘‘The few dull flowers that o’er the 
place are spread 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks 

rfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the sept- 
foil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the 
marsh,” 


This is a tolerable allegory 
of the garden of Crabbe’s own 
fancy. He relates his passages 
of the human comedy in much 
the same tone. He enjoys 
tracing frustrate lives and the 
slow degeneration of the soul. 
He notes the outward obstruc- 
tions and inward faintings of 
ordinary men or women, who 
at last appear to us, in Ham- 
let’s phrase, either as lapsed in 
time and passion, like half the 
persons over fifty whom we 
encounter, or as winning, at 
the utmost, some such tem- 
pered grey happiness or rela- 
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tive success as fall to the lot 
of the other half. Most of his 
tales are of this complexion ; 
they are such as we hear every 
day, and they leave in the 
memory that sediment of re- 
gret without surprise which of 
all feelings is the least access- 
ible and the most exasperating 
to youth. For youth, or fora 
young forward-looking epoch— 
for his own epoch—Crabbe did 
not write. In 1820, he had be- 
come a stranger,savein his rarer 
moods, and a chance survivor; 
and that is why, beside Byron 
or Coleridge, he and his style 
are so instructive. Both orders 
of style are good, and art and 
thought are incomplete with- 
out them both. Indeed, they 
are apt to recur in a curious 
rhythm, one overlapping the 
other, and of this rhythm a 
great deal of inventive litera- 
ture is made up; as we see by 
confronting the first part of the 
“Romance of the Rose” with 
the second, or “The Winter’s 
Tale” with “The Alchemist.” 
We have to denote these con- 
trasting modes of art by such 
rough terms as romantic and 
realistic. But, while both are 
good, the after- world, which 
is always young and not 
middle-aged, finds a nobler 
nourishment in the freer and 
happier kind of creation; which 
is therefore safe, and needs no 
rescuing; while criticism has 
always to be rescuing the other 
kind, of which Crabbe is a 
master, and to be pleading that 
this also is of the kingdom. 
Crabbe’s art has a definite 
progress of its own. He forced 
his way out of the empty, 
rancid invective of the school 
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of Churchill. He advanced 
from the general to the con- 
crete, from tirades like “In- 
ebriety” to descriptions like 
those of “The Village.” But 
in “The Village” he is trying 
to depict real life in half-real 
language. The Poor and the 
Great, Sloth and Danger, the 
finny tribe, the deluded fair, 
and the stout churl with his 
teeming mate, are still queerly 
obtrusive amidst the literal, 
thudding diction which Crabbe 
was to retain and shape so 
aptly. But he can already 
draw a scene or a silhouette; 
and the excellent sketch of his 
hunting parson, who fights shy 
of pauper deathbeds, is pos- 
sibly provoked by Goldsmith’s 
idyl. But he cannot yet model 
a portrait, or invent a situa- 
tion, or tell a story; and at 
this point he pauses for twenty- 
four years, improving his art 
in silence, curbing the desire 
to publish, burnishing and.-re- 
jecting. When he produced 
‘The Parish Register” (1807) 
and “The Borough” (1810), it 
was plain that he had not 
altered but only bettered his 
methods, and that he was still 
doing an eighteenth century 
thing in an eighteenth century 
way. The tune was finer, but 
it was played on the old in- 
strument. His portraits are 
now those of a master, but 
they are of the type already 
made classical by Dryden and 
Pope; only the social scene is 
changed, and people are called 
by their names. Instead of 
Shimei and Chloe, Jacob 
Holmes and Peter Grimes. 
In the preface to the “Tales” 
(1812), Crabbe appeals formally 
to the shades of his poetic an- 
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cestors to warrant this method 
—the “fair representation of 
existing character” —and ex- 
presses his willingness “to find 
some comfort in his expulsion 
from the rank and society of 
Poets, by reflecting that men 
much his superiors are likewise 
cut out.” But he can now 
exhibit a situation and a scene, 
as well as draw a “character.” 
He has begun to find his ulti- 
mate and characteristic form 
of the Tale, which is sometimes 
@ mere anecdote, but in its 
fullest development is a fore- 
shortened and dramatic life- 
history. He has even gone 
further, and tried to brace his 
tales together into a larger 
unity by some “associating 
circumstance,” after the manner 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio. But 
this last effort he found a 
strain. “The Parish Register” 
is artificially assorted under 
births, marriages, and deaths; 
and in “The Borough” the 
wish to be doggedly exhaustive 
hurts the performance. It is 
a survey of Aldborough, done 
from memory, with trades, 
clubs, alms- houses, inns, and 
elections all painfully gazetted. 
He deseribes jelly-fish, and the 
“various tribes and species of 
marine vermes,” in verse which 
Gifford hailed as “pleasing and 
éveillé,” but which is as glossy 
and repugnant as Erasmus 
Darwin’s. Also he discourses 
on preparatory schools, and on 
the “mode of paying the 
borough minister.” For these 
misdeeds his excuse is their 
“variety”; yet it is only a 
variety of tedium. Crabbe has 
dropped the tedium of rhetoric, 
only to inflict the tedium of 
fact. But in both poems there 
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are wonderful acrid landscapes, 
and little tragic biographies, 
and raking satire as of old, 
and of dramatic action and 
suspense not a little The 
easy, lazy, popular vicar is 
sketched with a distant, half- 
scornful good - temper, if not 
very grammatically— 


‘‘ Mothers approved a safe contented 


guest, 

And daughters one who backed each 
small request : 

In him his flock found nothing to 
condemn ; 

Him sectaries liked—he never troubled 
them ; 

No trifles failed his yielding mind to 
please, 

And all his passions sunk in early ease ; 

Nor one so old has left this world of 
sin , 

More like the being that he enter’d in.” 


But when Crabbe comes to 
the chronicle of Peter Grimes, 
the murderer of his prentices, 
or of Clelia the coquette, who 
ends her days in the alms- 
house, he is on his final ground ; 
and his power of working out 
the slow fatal mutations of 
ordinary character approves 
him as by far the greatest 
novelist between Sterne and 
Scott. He favours the old 
scheme of tragedy, which Dante 
describes as beginning cheer- 
fully, while its ending is fetida 
et horribilis. He enjoys his 
own vigour and rancour in 
developing such a scheme, He 
likes, too, the form of the 
“Progress,” as practised by 
Hogarth or Lillo in the pre- 
ceding age. The “Progress” 
is a tragical tract in artistic 
form, showing in definite stages 
the punishment, or self-punish- 
ment, of a vice or afoible. The 
decline of Clelia is demon- 
strated at halting-points of 
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ten years, which affect us like 
a Hogarthian series. No one 
can sum them up more aptly 
than Jeffrey, whose notes on 
Crabbe are amongst the best 
things that he did, and are 
also amongst the best things 
ever written on Crabbe— 


“She began life as a sprightly, 
talking, flirting girl, who passed for 
a wit and a beauty in the half-bred 
circle of the Borough, and who, in 
laying herself out to entrap a youth 
of distinction, unfortunately fell a 
victim to his superior art, and for- 
feited her place in society. She then 
became the smart mistress of a 
dashing attorney—then tried to teach 
a school—lived as the favourite of 
an innkeeper — let lodgings — wrote 
novels — set up a toyshop — and, 
finally, was admitted into the Alms- 
house. There is nothing very in- 
teresting, perhaps, in such a story ; 
but the details of it show the wonder- 
ful accuracy of the author’s observa- 
tion of character.” 


In his studies of crime, of 
which Crabbe is a keen ob- 
server, this curious habit of 
marking out uniform stages 
or milestones of life is car- 
ried into detail. It is unlike 
the free, continuous style of 
Balzac or the great dramatists, 
but it is very lucid. Jachin, 
the parish clerk, who is nervous 
at first, but soons robs the 
offertory regularly, seems to 
slip one stair downward to 
Avernus with each succeeding 
couplet— 


‘*But custom sooth’d him—ere a single 


year 

All this was done without restraint or 
fear : 

Cool and collected, easy and composed, 

He was correct till all the service 
closed ; 

Then to his home, without a groan or 
sigh 

Gravely he went, and laid his treasure 
by.” 
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Jachin is found out but not 
prosecuted ; he is dismissed, and 
wastes in a remorse of which 
all the phases are sharply 
marked; and the mud-bank and 
the marsh-dyke are the right 
background for “the strong 
yearnings of a ruin’d mind.” 
Crabbe here dwells with gusto 
upon thesuccessful onset of mean 
temptation; in “Peter Grimes” 
he is engrossed with the gradual 
breakdown of the brain under 
the delirium of fruitless re- 
pentance. The spirits of the 
slaughtered boys rise up before 
Grimes, each at the fatal spot 
in the river. They call him 
with “weak, sad voices,” and 
amidst them stands his own 
father, whom he had one day 
struck down though not actu- 
ally knifed :— 


“‘He cried for mercy, which I kindly 
gave, 
But he has no compassion in his grave.” 


This couplet, singled out by 
Ruskin, shows a higher reach 
of Crabbe’s art than his usual 
symmetrical analysis. Now 
and then, not often, he has 
the Jacobean power of tragic 
thrust. 

After “The Borough” he 
settled down to writing stories 
for the rest of his life. There 
are more than sixty of them in 
all. Besides the “Tales” of 
1812, and the “Tales of the 
Hall” (1819), there are the 
“Posthumous Tales,” wisely 
saved and published by Crabbe’s 
son. In the preface of 1812 
the poet defends his principles 
at length. He says in effect 
that his works are not the 
less poems because they do not 
answer to the description b 
Shakespeare’s Theseus of “the 








forms of things unknown,” 
which are “bodied forth” by 
the Imagination. We should 
all now admit his plea that 
everything “depends on the 
manner in which the poem 
itself is conducted.” Few men 
have ever hit off their own 
style in a sentence of such pre- 
cision as the following: “ Pope 
himself has no small portion 
of this actuality of relation, 
this nudity of description, and 
poetry without an atmosphere.” 
“Poetry without an atmos- 
phere” is indeed the schedule 
into which a whole family of 
writers, too roughly denoted, 
we have seen, as realistic, falls. 
If Prosper Mérimée or Daniel 
Defoe had written tales in verse, 
it would have applied to them ; 
and it does apply to much of 
the dramatic verse of Ben 
Jonson, to the “Trivia” of 
Gay, and to Crabbe himself. 
Language, in work of this order, 
calls up nothing but its overt 
meaning and explicit point; it 
does not set us dreaming, it 
has no halo or penumbra, it 
does not glance from earth to 
heaven. The edges of every 
image are clear and achromatic. 
The fancy is pinned to the 
object, and there is nothing 
else in the field. The oceanic 
murmur of human life, around 
and beyond the persons im- 
mediately speaking, is unheard. 
The glory of this sort of writ- 
ing is its patient veracity and 
solidity of thought, and its 
correspondence with vehement 
real life, It expresses a single 
mood of the plastic genius— 
the mood in which we gladly 
barter a hundred “ Alastors” 
for one “Ellen Orford ” ;—and 
then we tire, and then go back 
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again to dreams. But mean- 
while it is this quality that 
keeps Crabbe alive and keeps 
him right, for he has the true 
style for it, the true “actuality 
of relation” and “nudity of 
description.” In his tragic 
poems he does not open infinite 
chasms like Shakespeare; we 
go down far, but we touch solid 
bottom in the darkness. The 
fall is into a mine, not into 
space or the unsounded sea. 
Instead of Iago’s 


‘*From this time forth I never will 


speak word,” 


or de Flores’, in Middleton’s 
“ Changeling ”— 4 


‘‘A woman dipp’d in blood, and talk 
of modesty !” 


we have— 


‘‘ And he, the man that should have 
taught the soul, 

Wish’d but the body in his base con- 
trol.” 


It was this difference of kind 
which the early reviewers for- 
got when they celebrated 
Crabbe as a master of the 
highest tragedy. We may be 
sure that he knew better him- 
self. They were nearer the 
mark when they noted “his 
extraordinary powers of giving 
pain,” and, they might have 
added, his extraordinary plea- 
sure in giving and realising 
pain. He retains this satur- 
nine gift unimpaired to the 
last, because he seldom over- 
reaches himself, as Charles 
Dickens or Victor Hugo fre- 
quently do when they try to be 
dreadful. There are no Jonas 
Chuzzlewits in Crabbe; nor 
has he, on the other hand, a 
shred of the imagination that 
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can body forth Quilp or 
Quasimodo. 

The sixty tales do not show 
much change in scope or spirit, 
unless it be the invasion of a 
milder, gentler cynicism, and 
the appearance of a surer style, 
as the poet ages. The “Tales 
of the Hall” are “told in the 
after-dinner téte-d-tétes that 
take place in that time between 
the worthy brothers over their 
bottle”; the brothers them- 
selves, George and Richard, 
being drawn with a more 
Addisonian humour than of 
old—for “the crab-apple,” as 
it has been said, “had ripened.” 
And when the tales are over, 
the rich bachelor, the elder 
brother, suddenly endows the 
younger, the family man, with 
a “sweet farm and neat man- 
sion,” as in some scrambled-up 
benevolent ending of Dickens 
or of Eugéne Sue. But some 
of the subjects themselves, as 
in “The Natural Death of 
Love” (“Love dies all kinds 
of death,” as Crabbe well ob- 
serves) and in “Smugglers and 
Poachers,” are as drastic as 
ever. The latter story was 
suggested by Romilly, and has 
@ more dramatic build than 
usual. There is stuff in it for 
a whole novel, and we can 
fancy it in the hands of Mr 
Thomas Hardy. There are two 
brothers, one a poacher, one 
a gamekeeper, rivals in love. 
Rachel buys the life of the 
poacher—who is in prison, and 
whom she loves—by marrying 
the gamekeeper, whom she does 
not love. She has an inter- 


view in the prison, which 
Jeffrey says “will almost bear 
@ comparison” with that of 
Isabella with Claudio, This is 














































just what it will not bear, 
although Crabbe’s verbal echoes 
show that he has the scene in 
mind. If we can forget Claudio, 
poacher Robert is admirable. 
He too reasons himself into 
accepting the bargain; and 
Rachel’s bearing, which is the 
opposite of Isabella’s, is deeply 
imagined. 


***Go, and be his—but love him not, 
be sure— 

Go, love him not,—and I will life 
endure : 

He, too, is mortal !’—Rachel deeply 
sigh’d, 

But would no more converse: she had 
complied, 

And was no longer free—she was his 
brother’s bride. 


‘ Farewell!’ she said, with kindness, 
but not fond, 

Feeling the pressure of the recent bond, 

And put her tenderness apart to give 

Advice to one who so desired to live : 

She then departed, join’d the attending 
guide, 

a ee sad—and satis- 

e ng 


The poacher is released, but 
relapses; and on a wild roar- 
ing night the brothers meet 
and shoot each other in the 
dark wood. Rachel now loves 
her husband, and pities his 
brother, and sleeps uneasily. 


**More than one hour she thought, 
and, dropping then 
In sudden sleep, cried loudly, ‘Spare 


him, men ! 

And do no murder !’—then awaked she 
rose, 

And thought no more of trying for 
repose,” 


Rachel’s wanderings in the 
wood, and the picture of moon, 
cloud, and storm in the fratri- 
cidal night-scene, excel any- 
thing else of the same kind in 
Crabbe; there is no lack of 
“atmosphere” in poetry like 
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this, and the internal rhymes 
and assonances help the effect— 


‘¢The moon was risen, and she some- 
times shone 

Through thick white clouds, that flew 
tumultuous on, 

Passing beneath her with an eagle’s 
speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then 
freed ; 

The fitful glimmering through the 
hedgerow green 

Gave a strange beauty to the changing 
scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters 
lent 

Their mingled voice that to the spirit 
went.” 


Rachel lives on, but she looks 
on at the affairs of men as 
men look upon the games of 
children. As to the world, 


‘“‘It cannot longer pain her, longer 
please.” 


Many of the tales are not 
tragedies but comedies of man- 
ners, told with a kind of savage 
good-humour, and turning on 
the tiny caste-distinctions that 
are so fierce and inveterate 
amongst the humbler classes 
in England. Such is “ Danvers 
and Rayner.” The heads of 
these two tradesman families 
are at first friends, as the 
world goes; friends, because 
neighbours and equals. A 
sober and convenient friend- 
ship of this kind will stand an 
ordinary shower; it is “cloth 
of frieze, not cloth of gold”; 
it is “a good useful coat, and 
nothing more.” Danvers comes 
into money and moves into 
a House, or Hall. His son 
Richard, betrothed to Phoebe 
Rayner, is firm and honour- 
able, but Crabbe traces with his 
customary relish the “natural 
death of love.” 
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‘Yet not indifferent was our Lover 
grown, 

Although the ardour of the flame was 


flown ; 

He still of Pheebe thought, her lip, her 
smile, 

But grew indifferent to his fate the 
while.” 


Old Rayner, who has come 
down on his luck, is invited 
with his family to visit the 
Hall. Jane Austen would have 
delighted —had she lived to 
read this posthumous story— 
in the scene where Rayner 
tries to broach the topic of a 
loan, while Danvers seems too 
absorbed in pointing out his 
possessions to listen. Richard, 
still faithful, goes to see the 
Rayners, and finds them the 
worse for their drop in their 
fortunes. They have become 
noisy; and “our incompar- 
able Dutch painter” revels in 
describing their evening at 
home— 


‘* Meantime there rose, amid the cease- 


less din, 

A mingled scent, that crowded room 
within ; 

Rum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese 
and gin, 

Pipes too, and punch, and sausages, 
and tea, 

Were things that Richard was dis- 
turbed to see.” 


He is more disturbed to find 
Pheebe dallying with a strange 
sailor in the street; but he 
pulls himself together, and bids 
her “a calm good-night.” “And 
home ”—so the tale ends— 


‘*And home turn’d Phebe—in due 
time to grace 
A tottering cabin and a tatter’d race.” 


_Crabbe is perhaps more con- 
vincing in his tragi- comedies 
than in his tragedies. They 


are just as lifelike; and the 
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professional moralist does not 
find his work so easy in a story 
like “ William Bailey.” Fanny, 
William’s betrothed, is led 
astray by the conventional 
young lord, and for a while 
thinks she is happy. The letter 
which she writes to her parents 
is one of the many evidences 
that Crabbe’s sense of beauty 
and skill in natural pathos in- 
creased in his later life. 


‘*True that she lived in pleasure and 
delight, 

But often dream’d and saw the farm 
by night ;-- 

The boarded room that she had kept 
so neat, 

And all her roses in the window-seat ;— 

The pear-tree shade, the jasmine’s 
lovely gloom, 

With its long twigs that blossom’d in 
the room ; 

But she was happy, and the tears that 
fell 

As she was writing had no grief to 
tell ; 

We weep when we are glad, we sigh 
when we are well.” 


The parents die; William, the 
lover, wanders nine years; he 
too wishes to die, and “the 
shady lane, broad heath, and 
starry sky” fail to comfort him 
—though Wordsworth, unlike 
Crabbe, might have forced 
them to do so. He commences 
Methodist, and finds himself 
one day in a village inn. The 
hostess, a widow, is reading a 
hymn-book, and shows emotion 
at the sight of William, who, 
like Troilus in MHenryson’s 
poem, sees in her something 
that reminds him of his old 
love. But the lady is not at 
all like the beggar Cressida. 
She is cheerful and comfort- 
able, and, after a little fencing, 
in which she feigns to be 
Fanny’s sister, she owns to 
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being Fanny herself. The 
ending is in Crabbe’s regular 
key— 


‘This pair, our host and hostess of the 
Fleece, 

Command some wealth, and smile at 
its increase ; 

Saving and civil, cautious and discreet, 

All sects and parties in their mansion 
meet; ... 

There meet the wardens at their annual 
feast, 

With annual pun—‘the parish must 
be fleeced.’... 

So live the pair—and life’s disasters 
seem 

In their unruffiled calm a troubled 
dream.” 


It is, we may suppose, to be 
regarded as a happy ending 
when the sufferers forget the 
interesting part of their lives, 
and are dismissed with this 
gentle playfulness. There is, 
however, some irony in such an 
ending, of which Crabbe seems 
well aware. This irony is well 
suited to a tale, but in a drama 
it would be an anti-climax. 

Such are a few of Crabbe’s 
narratives. Their variety, 
which cannot further be illus- 
trated here, is somewhat con- 
cealed by the style in which 
they are told. The history of 
that style, which is not so 
monotonous as it seems at 
first, is straightforward enough. 
Allowing for a few excursions, 
he remained throughout “ class- 
ical” in his form. He slowly 
escaped from the fetters of the 
classical verbiage. He never, 
indeed, quite escaped, but then 
he never had been quite en- 
slaved. From the first he has 
a habit of swinging his moral- 
ist’s ferule vaguely in the air, 
and then suddenly letting it 
whistle down on a concrete 
pair of shoulders— 
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‘* Bland adulation ! other pleasures pall 

On the sick taste, and transient are 
they all ; 

But this one sweet has such enchanting 
power, 

The more we take, 
devour : 

Nauseous to those who must the dose 
apply, 

And most disgusting to the standers- 
by.” 


This might have been written 


by anybody of Crabbe’s gener- 


the faster we 


ation, but his peculiar, clumsy, 

efficient stroke is heard at 

once— 

“Yet in all companies will Laughton 
feed, 

Nor care how grossly men perform the 
deed.” 


It was not, however, for his 
acres of declamation that 
Crabbe was mocked in “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” but for the 
dead prosaic minuteness, of 
which there are acres also. It 
is needless to quote James or 
Horace Smith, for Crabbe is 
often his own parodist. He 
was always ready to write 
“meanly,” in a kind of rhym- 
ing prose,—if the phrase is 
allowable,—in which not the 
prose but the rhyme seems to be 
the intruder. He could write— 


‘‘Mamma look’d on with thoughts to 
these allied ; 

She felt the pleasure 
pride ;” 


of reflected 


or even thus— 


‘* But how will Bloomer act 
When he becomes acquainted with the 
fact?” 


Much of the meanness of such 
passages is due to their thick 
and lumbering rhymes. Act, 
fact; all, scrawl; aunt, grant ; 
flood, mud! The whole weight 
of a couplet lies upon its 
rhymes, and Crabbe does not 
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mind making the worst of 
them. In defence of such 
practices, and of his general 
fen-like level, he might have 
said that his business was to 
reproduce the flat encumbered 
talk of common folk, and that 
to have quitted verse for prose 
would have been to resign half 
his power. Such a plea does 
not make the passages more 
lively. But after all he is an 
artist. FitzGerald and other 
admirers, distressed by his in- 
equalities, have tried to make 
anthologies. But his work 
that is worth keeping would 
fill a big anthology, and it is 
better to take him wholesale. 
Without essentially altering his 
narrative style, he cleared and 
purged it. He stretched and 
adjusted the familiar couplet 
with singular address to his 
chosen purpose, nor has it ever 
again been used so well for that 
purpose. Our bourgeois fiction 
has been written in prose in- 
stead, not wholly to its gain. 
It is not clear that “Middle- 
march,” cast into form like his, 
would not have had a better 
chance of permanence. The 
narratives in blank verse of 
“The Excursion” are more 
liable to be dull than Crabbe’s 
heroics, to which dialogue and 
monologue are much better 
fitted. The motion is some- 
times that of a springless cart, 
but the ground is covered 
quicker than might be feared. 
After a time the sensation is 
pleasant, and we can watch the 
life of the roadside and the 
inn-parlour. 

The hardest task of Crabbe 
was to manage the speeches of 
his prosaic dramatis persone in 
a medium so full of rhetorical 
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associations. We can trace the 
increase of his skill. In “The 
Village” he resembles a pro- 
fessional letter-writer who puts 
fine language into the mouths 
of the inarticulate. His old 
shepherd, for example, perorates 
most disastrously, like some- 
body in Dryden’s heroic plays— 
‘*T, like yon wither’d leaf, remain be- 
hind, 
Nipt by the frost, and shivering in the 
wind ; 
There it abides till younger buds come 
on ; 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone. 
Then, from the rising generation thrust, 
It falls, like me, unnoticed in the dust.” 


After a while this kind of 
talk gives way to another one, 
much more subtly modulated 
to the tones of actual prosaic 
speech, and yet not out of place 
in rhyme. In the scathing 
story of “ The Brothers,” Isaac, 
the elder, under the pressure of 
a stingy wife, edges the younger 
one, an old sailor who is down 
in the world, into the worst 
room of the house, and finally 
begs him to “go upon the loft.” 
The effect is aided by the poet’s 
great care in the detail of punc- 
tuation and printing. 


*¢* Ah, brother Isaac !—What ! I’m in 
the way !’ 

‘No, on my credit, look ye, No! but I 

Am fond of peace, and my repose must 
buy 

On any terms—in short, we must 
comply : 

My spouse had money—she must have 
her will— 

Ah! Brother — marriage is a bitter 
pill !’ 


George tried the lady—‘ Sister, I 
offend.’ 

‘Me?’ she replied—‘Oh no! you may 
depend 

On my regard—but watch your 
Brother’s way, 

Whom I, like you, must study and 
obey.’ ” 
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Crabbe’s versification likewise 
grew in freedom, though he re- 
mained faithful to his distich. 
In his handling of it, he re- 
members the finish and balance 
of Pope, but aspires to the 
nobler sweep of Dryden, freely 
using the triple rhymes and 
alexandrines. His lines are 
more continuous than Pope’s, 
and in their overrunning and 
interlacing come to resemble 
what Johnson, speaking of 
“The Hind and Panther,” calls 
Dryden’s “deliberate and ulti- 
mate scheme” of verse. Only, 
Crabbe goes further still, since 
he has to forge a rhythm that 
accords with natural domestic 
talk. He is therefore the last 
great writer of the couplet in 
its “classical” form. Its later 
uses by Keats and William 
Morris for romantic narrative 
are coloured by memories of 
the Jacobeans and of Chaucer. 


Nothing could be more skilful 
technically, or better done, than 
some lines from “ Procrastina- 


tion.” Dinah has waited many 


years for her absent lover 
Rupert, but has become mean- 
while rich, avaricious, and 
sanctimonious. He returns, 
poor as he went, to claim her, 
and she rebuffs him. 


** She ceased ;—with steady glance, as 
if to see 

The very root of this hypocrisy,— 

He her small fingers moulded in his 
hard 

And bronzed broad hand; then told 
her his regard, 

His best respect were gone, but love 
had still 

Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the 
will— 

Or he would curse her :—saying this, 
he threw 

The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 

To every lingering hope, with every 
care in view.” 
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A plain style, but inimitable ; 
the verse follows every wave 
of the wanderer’s disgust and 
chagrin. Now and then, in 
higher mood, Crabbe escapes 
still more thoroughly from the 
bonds of his metrical tradi- 
tion; and we could almost 
believe that some lines he 
wrote in 1817 or 1818 were 
shaped after reading Keats, 
whose “Endymion” came out 
in the spring of the latter 
year. 


‘* He chose his native village, and the 
hill 

He climb’d a boy had its attraction 
still ; 

With that small brook beneath, where 
he would stand 

And scooping fill the hollow of his 
hand 

To quench th’ impatient thirst—then 
stop awhile 

To see the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long 
denied, 

We drink and view the fountain that 
supplied 

The sparkling bliss, and feel, if not 
express, 

Our perfect ease in that sweet weari- 
ness.” 


Crabbe is so little read, that 
to quote him is not the same 
sort of impertinence as quoting 
Byron or Shelley. He is one 
of the poets whose day has 
declined and who is spoken of 
with distant respect. But his 
day may ripen again “into 
a steady morning.” He did 
not always see why poetry 
should be pleasant; but he 
did want poetry to be a 
means of representing life, 
and his verse beats into us 
the impression of life and of 
his own faithful and _ brood- 
ing spirit. 

OLIVER ELTON. 
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THE NEW JUNE, 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


XLVII.—FROM WESTMINSTER TO TOWER HILL. 


JOHN had made a fortunate 
stroke as well as a bold oné: 
his confidence in his lord not 
only advanced him with Mar- 
garet, it was completely justi- 
fied by the event. When the 
business of arranging for a 
foundation at Bordelby came 
before the lawyers they advised 
that the title to the property 
was not good enough to pro- 
ceed upon, and Lord Kent 
accordingly invited the Ingleby 
family to become joint-patrons 
with him of the proposed 
monastery. To this they 
readily consented; their in- 
terest was divided among a 
number of relations, the cost 
to each would be but small, 
and the honour considerable. 
Sir John Ingleby, the head of 
the house, though in general 
opposed to the king’s party, 
was a devoted adherent of the 
Staffords, and could refuse 
nothing to the new Lady Kent. 
The project, therefore, needed 
only the royal licence, and as 
this was to be had for the 
asking the work was put in 
hand at once. 

The second of John’s con- 
jectures was even more signally 
confirmed by Warwick’s com- 
plete admission of his own and 
his fellow-conspirators’ guilt. 
Parliament had been summoned 
for September 17, and the 
Lords had been warned to 
come armed and attended. 
They met, for the first time, 


under the roof of the Great 
Hall of Westminster, which 
had just been rebuilt and en- 
larged: but neither within nor 
without was there any room 
to spare. London and West- 
minster were crowded beyond 
all experience: every one of 
the king’s party had brought 
a small army with him, and 
the bulk of them—horse, foot, 
and followers—were quartered 
by hundreds in every village 
within a dozen miles of the 
capital. Richard himself lay 
at Eltham, surrounded by his 
new bodyguard of two thous- 
and Cheshire archers. These 
men, the most loyal and dis- 
ciplined soldiers in England, 
were the admiration of John 
and all his friends; to the 
other side they seemed “very 
rude and beastly people, few or 
none of them gentlemen, but 
very proud.” The words are 
an apt illustration of the sharp 
and bitter difference of feeling 
between the two parties in the 
country, and it was but natural 
that the bitterness should be 
most keen against the Cheshire 
men, for the contending powers 
had been far more nearly 
balanced than at present ap- 
peared, and the scale had been 
turned decisively in Richard’s 
favour by this one reliable 
force of yeomen. 

For the time, then, the 
king’s triumph was undis- 
puted. He was able to an- 
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nounce to the two Houses that 
they would be spared the 
painful necessity of trying the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, after 
making a full confession in 
writing, had very opportunely 
died on the 27th August, “of 
the disease of which he had 
been labouring at the moment 
of his arrest.” He was to 
be brought home from Calais 
immediately, and buried in 
state in his own chapel at 
Pleshey. The impeachment of 
the remaining conspirators 
would be proceeded with in 
three or four days’ time. 

The trial, when it came, was 
a short one. Warwick pleaded 
guilty, and the high-spirited 
denials of Arundel, left alone 
to answer the eight Appellants, 
only made his case the more 
hopeless. If anything could 
have saved him it would have 


been his fierce reply to Derby, 
who could not let slip an oppor- 
tunity of bettering his own 
credit by attacking a lion 


already in the toils. But the 
lion’s wrath spared no one, 
from the king downward, and 
the end was not long delayed. 
When the formal verdict of 
“Guilty” had been recorded 
against all four of the traitors, 
the dead and the living, the 
Duke of Lancaster, as High 
Steward of England, pro- 
nounced sentence in the pres- 
ence of the king, who listened 
with the serene and pitiless 
face of an avenging angel. The 
Duke of Gloucester’s estates 
and honours were forfeited ; 
the Earl of Warwick was ban- 
ished te the Isle of Man, and 
all his possessions confiscated ; 
the Archbishop was exiled for 
life—anether touch of poetic 
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justice, for his predecessor, 
Archbishop Neville, had suf- 
fered the same penalty at the 
hands of the old Lords Appel- 
lant in the days of Richard’s 
humiliation. 

For Arundel there could be 
nothing but death, sudden and 
exemplary; and Lancaster, in 
the customary form, sentenced 
the traitor to be drawn, hanged, 
burned, beheaded, and quar- 
tered. Then, after a pause, he 
added: “The King our Sove- 
reign Lord, of his grace, be- 
cause thou art of his blood and 
one of the Peers of the realm, 
hath remitted all these pains 
unto the last, so only that thou 
lose thy head.” 

To John, who was waiting 
outside with other officers, the 
news was no surprise in itself ; 
but it was a shock to find that 
the execution was to take place 
immediately, and to hear his 
lord’s voice giving orders for 
all his people to attend him to 
Tower Hill. Huntingdon was 
close behind him, and Notting- 
ham was ordering out one 
battalion of the mounted 
archers. 

Lord Kent’s horse was 
brought, and the crowd of 
retainers fell back : John stood 
by the stirrup and looked his 
master in the face. ‘ Must we 
go this errand?” he asked, as 
he pretended to busy himself 
with the girth. Tom’s face 
was pale and set; there was 
nothing ignoble in it. “ Yes, 
John, we must,” he said. 
“Nottingham is his son-in- 
law, and I am his nephew; 
no one will suspect wus of 
revenge.” 

“ My lord of Huntingdon?” 

“He has no command,” re- 
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plied Kent. “I suppose he 
comes to see that we do not 
weaken.” He spoke like one 
who has his own work to do, 
and no inclination to attend to 
the notions of others, John’s 
heart was lightened a little: 
he felt that the tone was at 
any rate that of a man. 

The procession was some 
time in forming. At last it 
moved off, Kent in front, and 
Nottingham, with nearly a 
thousand of the Cheshire men, 
in the rear. Huntingdon was 
left to his own devices, and 
he chose to thrust himself into 
the centre of the line, immedi- 
ately behind the prisoner. As 
they left the precincts of the 
palace and entered the densely 
packed crowd outside, whom 
he rightly supposed to favour 
Lord Arundel, he took it upon 
himself to call a halt and 
order the condemned man to 
be bound for greater security. 
Arundel disdained such a per- 
secutor as this, and quietly 
requested the sergeant who 
carried out the order to leave 
his hands free that he might 
be able to throw his last alms 
to the people. The man 
obeyed, and Huntingdon did 
not venture to interfere again ; 
but he called out in his coarse, 
mirthless voice, “You should 
thank me, good folk; it is my 
money he is giving you so 
freely:” and was once more 
silenced by the ominous growl- 
ing of the mob. 

At Tower Hill he urged the 
prisoner to confess his guilt, 
and was again treated with 
silent scorn. Before he could 


repeat the insult Lord Kent 
made a sign to the executioner, 
who came forward and knelt 
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before his victim, asking his 
forgiveness. 

“Tt is not needed,” said Lord 
Arundel, as he bent down and 
kissed his forehead with great 
dignity. Then he added: “Do 
your duty as you are com- 
manded, but torment me 
not. Strike no more than 
once.” 

This was almost more than 
John could stand. He glanced 
sideways at his lord and saw 
that he too was shaken almost 
beyond endurance. But their 
misery was not yet over. 
When the executioner took 
up his axe Lord Arundel 
moved gravely towards him, 
and, with the air of one 
seriously concerned, tried the 
edge with his hand. John 
looked down: he felt as if 
the whole world was mad, and 
himself alone and powerless. 
When he raised his eyes again 
the terror had come nearer, 
for Lord Arundel was stand- 
ing close by him and im- 
mediately confronting Kent 
and Nottingham. 

“As for you two,” he heard 
him say in weighty and re- 
strained tones, “it had been 
meeter for you to be away 
than at this last act; for you 
never had anything but hon- 
our of me, and you have un- 
kindly brought me to shame. 
But the time will come, and 
that shortly, when as many 
shall marvel at your mis- 
fortune as do now at my 
fall.” 

He turned away and knelt 
down before the block. The 
chaplain heard his last brief 
confession and gave him abse- 
lution; then, while they bound 
his eyes, John felt his own 
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heart beating as though it 
would burst. 

The axe rose and fell. ‘So 
perish traitors!” said the exe- 
cutioner as he raised the head. 


XLVIII.—THE SUN 


After the stormy scene in 
Westminster Hall and that 
heartrending flash of the axe 
on Tower Hill, the air seemed 
to grow suddenly lighter, and 
John felt his peace of mind 
returning, his old hopes reviv- 
ing, under the still radiance 
which began to spread over the 
king’s new realm of England. 
For Richard was entering at 
last the clear meridian of his 
splendour: the clouds which so 
long obscured him had passed 
away or sunk below the hori- 
zon, and he was determined to 
make not only the present hour 
but the future all his own. 
Dazzled by his glory or hum- 
bled by his power, the king- 
dom over which he now rose 
consented to draw from him 
alone the form, the aims, the 
government, of its whole being : 
he on his part would change 
the historic landmarks of 
society, and by the mere touch 
of his all-powerful rays exalt 
the seeds and saplings of yes- 
terday into the forest oaks of 
the age te come. 

It was hardly a month since 
Gloucester’s mysterious death, 
hardly more than a week after 
Arundel’s fall, when in a single 
day this transformation passed 
over the feudal landscape of 
England. The Earls of Derby, 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, 
and Nottingham vanished, and 
in their places in the royal 
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Only one voice in all the 
vast crowd replied “Amen.” 

“Silence!” said Lord Kent 
sternly; and he knelt’ while 
the body was carried away. 


IN HIS SPLENDOUR. 


sunlight shone the Dukes of 
Hereford, Aumerle, Surrey, 
Exeter, and Norfolk; while 
the Lords Despenser, Neville, 
Scrope, and Thomas Percy shot 
up into the Earls of Gloucester, 
Westmoreland, Wiltshire, and 
Worcester. Surprising as these 
changes were in a House of 
sixty peers, there was one 
which was even more bewilder- 
ing. John Beaufort, the eldest 
natural son of Lancaster, had 
in the earlier part of the year 
been transmuted from base 
metal to silver by an Act of 
legitimation ; he had since then 
been parcel-gilt with a brand- 
new earldom, and was now, on 
this effulgent 29th of Septem- 
ber, enriched still further by 
two marquessates,—that of 
Dorset, which he resigned after 
a few hours’ enjoyment, and 
that of Somerset, which he 
never used at all. It is sig- 
nificant of the opulent con- 
fusion of the time that he was 
thenceforth always known, in 
spite of this exchange, as Mar- 
quess of Dorset,—the only one 
of his titles to which he had 
no longer any right. 

Lavish as Richard was to 
all those who had stood by him 
at the critical moment, he was 
fully aware of the distinction 
between fair-weather allies and 
real friends. Hereford and 
Norfolk he watched with an 
unwearied patience and a hand 
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always ready for a safe re- 
venge: for De Vere, though 
now thrice buried, was never 
forgotten. The Hollands, his 
own kindred, on the other hand, 
he knew to be beyond suspicion 
—as the old Earl of Kent had 
told John, the mistletoe could 
never turn against the oak on 
which it grew. To Hunting- 
don, therefore, besides the 
Dukedom of Exeter, he gave 
a long roll of manors and the 
castle of Arundel, with its 
fabulous hoard of plate and 
tapestries. For Tom nothing 
was good enough: the rank of 
Duke, the historic name of 
Surrey, the most noble order 
of the Garter, Warwick Castle, 
and the famous Warwick stud, 
all these failed to express the 
real gratitude and affection of 
the king towards his eldest 
nephew. His next gift, though 
a purely decorative one, seemed 
to at least one observer to carry 
a deeper meaning than the rest. 
Richard had always cherished 
a singular devotion to the 
memory of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and had now gone to 
the length of adopting his 
traditional arms as part of the 
royal insignia. At the same 
time he granted them, as a 
unique prerogative, to the Duke 
of Surrey, whose banner thence- 
forward was to bear, instead of 
the modest baronial shield which 
was his birthright, the cross 
and martlets of the Confessor 
impaled with the lions of Eng- 
land. The slight bordures of 
ermine and silver which differ- 
enced the achievement could 
not disguise its likeness to the 
standard of the reigning dyn- 
asty, and John as he saw the 
two displayed for the first time 
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side by side, was irresistibly 
reminded of Pavia and Gian 
Galeazzo’s sinister hints. And 
certainly, whatever might be 
the king’s private views on 
the succession, none took him 
very seriously when, a few 
months later, he named as 
his heir the little Earl of 
March, a friendless child of 
five. 

Happily Tom seemed to have 
inherited none of his father’s 
unlawful ambitions. There was, 
however, one more honour in 
store for him which he was 
ready enough to accept—the 
great office of Earl Marshal. 
This had been granted in 1383 
to Nottingham for life, and 
only a year ago Richard had 
confirmed it to him and his 
heirs. But no man can pre- 
side at his own trial; and 
within four months of his ele- 
vation to the rank of Duke, 
Norfolk found himself called to 
trial by one of his peers. Here- 
ford, with the cat-like sagacity 
by which he lived through so 
many dangers, divined that 
Norfolk, in order to save him- 
self, would sooner or later pluck 
up the courage to denounce his 
old associate to the king. Two 
could play at that game: the 
bolder one better than the half- 
hearted. When Parliament 
met after Christmas he lost no 
time in impeaching Norfolk for 
using treasonable language and 
trying to draw him into a con- 
spiracy. The case was heard 
no less than three times, and 
afforded Richard all the pleas- 
ures of policy, revenge, and 
spectacular display. A Parlia- 
mentary Committee referred it 
to a Court of Chivalry, which 
in turn appointed a judicial 
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combat to be fought before 
the king by the two Dukes 
in person. When September 
came, the lists were pitched at 
Coventry, the Court prepared 
for a pageant of unparalleled 
magnificence, and the cere- 
monial was committed to the 
hands of Thomas, Duke of 
Surrey, as Earl Marshal of 
England during the king’s 
pleasure. 

The splendour of that day 
lived long in the memory of all 
who saw it, and John, who 
knew enough to follow the 
moves of the royal game, 
looked back to it afterwards as 
the realisation of many dreams, 
for not even in Italy had he 
seen upon a throne a more 
perfect example of power, 
subtlety, and magnificence 
combined. It was the subtlety 
which pleased him most. 
Richard had two obvious al- 
ternatives open to him: he 
could not, of course, leave the 
case to be decided by the 
chances of battle, but he could 
destroy either of the two men 
he hated by deciding to accept 
the evidence of the other. 
Many thought that he would 
crush Hereford, the more 
dangerous of the two; but 
this would have cost him the 
support of Lancaster. Others 
made sure that Norfolk would 
be the victim: no hearts would 
break for him, and his fall 
would lull MHereford into 
security till a better chance 
appeared. Of these alterna- 
tives, the first was urged upon 
the king by Salisbury, Des- 
penser, and Scrope; the second 
by Exeter only: Surrey, as 
Earl Marshal and youngest 
Counsellor, was for letting the 
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opponents fight to a finish, 
Richard alone saw that by an 
indecisive judgment he could 
rid himself of both. By exiling 
Norfolk for life he put him out 
of the English world as finally 
as if he had condemned him to 
death; by banishing Hereford 
for ten years he tore up his 
influence by the roots, and 
kept Lancaster quiet with 
hopes of leave to replant. 
Meanwhile it might be taken 
that MHereford’s guilt was 
rather treachery against his 
peer than treason to his 
sovereign, and family relations 
would be undisturbed. 

So the sky cleared once 
more, the sun shone brighter 
than ever, and deep peace 
settled down upon the palace 
at Eltham, where Richard, 
after the labours of diplomacy, 
spent the antumn playing with 
his little Queen. September 
drew to a close with warm still 
days, in which life seemed as 
richly coloured and composed, 
and almost as unmoving, as a 
series of pictures in tapestry, 
swayed only by the faintest 
sigh of the wind. At noon the 
gardens murmured with poetry; 
in the breathless evening they 
dreamed to the thin music of 
the lute; at all times they 
were haunted by the grace and 
beauty of girlhood. Perhaps 
the young Duke of Surrey and 
his bride found the air a little 
heavy and enervating after 
their Yorkshire moorland ; but 
for John and Margaret this 
idle end of summer was a green 
oasis in the desert of deferred 
hopes. 

Once only the sunlight of 
their enchanted garden was 
touched by a cloud—the light- 
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est shadow of a cloud—from the 
outer world. It was a hot day, 
and they were sitting, two 
here and three there, in the 
long open galleries of the 
palace— very pleasant and 
shady galleries hung with 
vines. Outside the sound of 
a trumpet broke the repose of 
the morning with a startling 
challenge; a heavy step fol- 
lowed the patter of the young 
lord in waiting. Henry of 
Hereford was there, elaborately 
dutiful, minutely melancholy, 
to take leave of his king on his 
way into exile. 

Richard was all simplicity 
and kindness: at parting he 
gave his cousin letters com- 
mendatory to the King of 
France and the Princes of half 
Christendom. When Henry 
bade him farewell, Richard re- 
plied cheerily, “Six years will 
soon be gone,” and even the 
wily Hereford was moved by 
this remission of nearly half 
his sentence. 

He passed away into the 


XLIX,—CHARTERED 


Richard ruled as despotically 
as even John could wish; the 
laws of England, as he said, 
were in his mouth and nowhere 
else; but then he administered 
them with leniency. Glouces- 
ter and Arundel once removed, 
he pursued no man to death,— 
@ policy in striking contrast 
with the long and cruel series 
of judicial murders perpetrated 
by his opponents of ten years 
ago. His forced loans and 
arbitrary fines earned him a 
good deal of unpopularity in 
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afternoon glare, and the Court 
fell back on its couches under 
the cool shady vines. “ Well, 
they are gone,” said Richard, 
lazily content, “and you, 
Tom, are Earl Marshal for 
life.” 

“For whose life? For our 
cousin Henry’s?” asked the 
little queen. 

“No, my angel,” replied 
Richard; “longer than that, 
I hope.” 

“ How long then?” persisted 
her inquiring Majesty. 

“For his own life,” he an- 
swered, laughing and mimick- 
ing her childish accent, “—or 
for mine at anyrate.” 

“ But is that longer?” And 
then, when everyone laughed, 
she repeated earnestly: “ But 
is itlonger? But tell me, why 
is it longer?” 

Richard was more and more 
amused. ‘“ Well, perhaps it is 
not longer,” he said mischiev- 
ously: and again a light 
laughter rippled the placid 
faces around him. 


AND UNCHARTERED, 


the counties which suffered 
from them, but not a finger 
was raised against his decrees, 
and when his uncle Lancaster 
died in February 1399 there 
was not left in England even 
a voice to call them openly in 
question. 

So far, then, the great plan 
had worked out successfully : 
the old spider would have been 
satisfied with the younger 
brood to whom he had been 
obliged to leave his half-spun 
web. But in six weeks more 
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all was changed: by a single 
miscalculation — probably the 
most far-reaching ever made 
in the history of England— 
Richard brought to ruin the 
fine-woven fabric which had 
cost him these ten years of 
patience and duplicity. If we 
pity him as one who paid 
dearly for a mistake, we must 
remember that the mistake 
was not an accidental one, 
but the natural offspring of a 
union of levity and brutality. 
It was in the New June that it 
was conceived. 

The day was a rough one 
towards the middle of March, 
and the king had gone over 
from the Tower to spend the 
afternoon in the society of his 
brother Exeter. The Duchess 
was, as usual, away from home 
on some frivolous errand of her 
own, and it happened that 
Tom had taken this opportun- 
ity for coming to discuss with 
his uncle a matter over which 
they had already disagreed. 

When Richard entered the 
great chamber of the house he 
found his brother sitting on a 
couch near the fire with a 
sullen shoulder turned upon 
his nephew, who stood near 
him with a roll of papers in 
his hand, and a secretary in 
close attendance. The Duke 
rose heavily to greet the king, 
and made no attempt to con- 
ceal his ill-humour. Richard, 
however, ignored it, and seated 
himself comfortably in the 
place from which his host had 
risen. ‘What have you 
there?” he asked Tom, who 
was in the act of handing his 
papers to the secretary. 

“The Charter of Mount 
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Grace—at least the draft of 
it.” 

“Mount Grace?” Richard’s 
ear was pleased. “That's a 
fine name. What is Mount 
Grace?” 

Exeter walked ostentatiously 
away to the window and looked 
out. Tom seemed a little 
irritated by both his rela- 
tives. 

‘‘T am founding a Carthusian 
house in Yorkshire,”’ he replied, 
“by royal licence, dated the 
18th day of February, in the 
twenty-second year of our Lord 
Richard, whose memory God 
preserve.” 

“Thank you, He does,” said 
the king, smiling affectionate- 
ly at this outbreak ; “but that 
was @ year ago—your charter 
seems to be rather belated.” 

The young founder looked 
towards his uncle Exeter and 
frowned. “It is not so easy,” 
he explained, “to get the 
wording of the deed settled.” 

“You have got two words 
right, at any rate,” said Rich- 
ard; “let me see if I can help 
you with the rest.” He made 
a sign to the secretary to read 
the document, and lay back 
luxuriously upon his cushions 
to hear, inviting Tom to a seat 
beside him. 

“Sciant omnes,” began the 
secretary: the king’s hand 
went up. 

“English first, Latin after- 
wards: and you can omit the 
Duke of Surrey’s titles and the 
usual pious generalities: come 
to the Carthusians.” 

“Tf your Majesty pleases,” 
said the reader. “And whereas 
while we believe and know of a 
truth that all conditions and 
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orders of Holy Church are good 
and devout——” 

“My dear Tom,” Richard 
interrupted, “you know of a 
truth more than I do: no 
wonder you use the royal 
‘ we.’ ”? 

To John, where he stood near 
the door, the words seemed to 
awake an echo: but his lord 
explained with perfect sim- 
plicity that the plural was a 
mere form of the lawyers. 

“Yet,” continued the secre- 
tary,—“ yet, by the inspiration 
of God, we bear a special de- 
votion and strong affection 
towards the most holy Car- 
thusian Order, and greatly 
admire the sacred observances 
peculiar to the said order, and 
also the persons living therein, 
whose number, by the aid of 
the divine grace, we heartily 
desire to increase——” 


“Since they cannot multiply 
themselves!” said the king. 


“You certainly have ideas, 
Tom; you justify your claim 
to inspiration.” 

“Tt is all quite true,” replied 
his nephew seriously. “I do 
specially admire them: they 
have more common-sense about 
them than the rest, and less 
sanctimoniousness. The Ven- 
erable Peter of Clugny has 
said that they are the best of 
all the Latin Orders.” 

“Oh, has he?” asked Richard, 
who was thoroughly enjoying 
himself; “did he say it to 
you?” 

The learned founder looked 
@ little disconcerted. “He has 
been dead this hundred years: 
it was Nicholas Love who re- 
peated it to me.” 

“Ah!” said the king. “Ni- 
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cholas Love: there you come 
to a name I know. I hope 
you are doing something for 
Nicholas.” 

“You will see,” 
to the secretary. 
read the testatum.” 

“For these reasons and for 
the honour and reverence due 
to God, and His Holy Mother 
the Virgin Mary, and to St 
Nicholas, and for the affection 
we bear to the feast of the 
Assumption of the said glorious 
Virgin and the feast of the said 
St Nicholas——” 

Richard laughed outright. 
“By St John!” he cried, “you 
know how to place your friends 
in good company. After that I 
suppose you make St Nicholas 
your first prior?” 

“Not nominally the first: 
there are two fellows who have 
been overseeing the building, 
but they only have one year 
each: Nicholas follows next 
January. The Prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse has given 
his assent.” 

‘‘By the way,” asked Richard, 
“why this affection of yours 
for the feast of the Assump- 
tion?—or is that a lawyer’s 
form too?” 

“TI was married on that day.” 
He lowered his voice and looked 
again towards the window. 

Richard understood and 
changed the subject. ‘“ Well, 
now, the list of founders and 
benefactors—I hope I come in 
that?” 

“Certainly,” replied Tom, 
“and I wish all my family to 
be in it: that was the point 
we were at when you arrived.” 

“The confraternity,” con- 
tinued the secretary, “is to 


He turned 
“Go on: 














be called the House of Mount 
Grace of Ingleby, and the 
members are to pray for King 
Richard and Queen Isabella, 
for the said Thomas Duke of 
Surrey and his wife, for John 
Duke of Exeter, and for John 
Ingleby and Eleanor his wife, 
during their lives; and after 
their deaths to say masses for the 
repose of their souls, and also for 
the souls of Anne, late queen of 
the said King Richard ; of Ed- 
mund, late Earl of Kent, and 
Margaret his wife; of Joan, late 
Princess of Wales, and her 
husband Thomas, late Earl of 
Kent, grandparents of the said 
Duke of Surrey; of Thomas, 
late Earl of Kent, and Alice 
his wife, father and mother of 
the said duke; and for the 
souls of all his ancestors and 
heirs for ever; and also for 
the souls of Thomas Ingleby 
and Catherine his wife, and of 
certain other persons; and for 
the souls of all the faithful 
dead.” 

When the dry mechanical 
voice ceased there was silence 
in the room. Richard’s mood 
had changed completely from 
the moment when he heard the 
name of his dead Queen Anne, 
the anguish of whose memory 
still shook him like a returning 
fever after long intervals of 
time. He looked fixedly down 
and busied himself with a tassel 
of the cushion beside him, 
separating the threads and 
laying them carefully out on 
the palm of his hand: tears 
fell more than once upon them 
before he threw them from him 
and raised his head. 

“Well,” he said at last, look- 
ing with kind eyes on his 
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nephew, “you have a long list 
there: I hope the contributions 
are proportionate, or you will 
be ruined.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said 
Tom; “they are all small 
people except my Uncle John, 
and he refuses to have any 
hand in the business. The 
builders are wanting money at 
this moment, and I haven’t a 
penny for them: my expenses 
have been very heavy this 
year.” 

Richard smiled indulgently. 
“John!” he called to the sullen 
figure by the window. “Don’t 
you think you might join: 
you are not asked to give 
something for nothing, you 
know.” 

“No clergy -mongering for 
me,” growled his brother. “I'd 
rather buy one meal for my 
body than ten masses for my 
soul any day.” 

Richard smiled again: his 
lighter mood was returning. 
“ Well, Tom,” he said, “ there’s 
one uncle gone, and I’m afraid 
the other is in your own case 
—his expenses have been very 
heavy lately; the chest wants 
refilling first.” 

“You can fill it when you 
please,” Exeter grumbled. 
“You have only to pluck 
that green goose Hereford.” 

Perhaps the idea was not 
quite new to the king’s mind: 
he looked towards his nephew, 
and was silent. Tom took the 
matter quite simply. ‘ The 
fact is,” he said, “that you 
can’t leave him where he 
stands: now his father is dead 
he holds more land than any 
six of us.” 

“True,” replied Richard, “ he 
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is in a false position for a sub- 
ject; but is it the moment to 
rouse him when we are just 
going to Ireland?” 

“Rouse him!” snarled Exeter. 
“Pluck him, I tell you, every 
feather; take his ugly gosling 
to Ireland with you, and say 
you'll wring his neck if the old 
bird so much as hisses.” 

Richard turned again to 
Tom. “Your uncle of Exeter 
is always John Holland; but 
there is something in what he 
says.” To John Marland, stand- 
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ing back by the door, the king 
seemed almost to be conciliat- 
ing his nephew, appealing to 
him to make up his mind 
for him in the desired direc- 
tion. 

Tom was not loth. “You 
can’t have two stags to one 
herd: we have had too much 
of that already.” 

“We will consult the Par- 
liamentary Council,” said the 
king, rising; and no one in 
the room doubted what he 
meant. 


L.—A SAIL OFF BLACKROCK, 


On the 29th of May Richard 
sailed for Ireland. It was now 
more than two months since 
the confiscation of the huge 
Lancaster inheritance, and 
Hereford had shown no active 
sign of resentment; never- 
theless the king deliberated 
carefully before leaving the 
country, and took all the pre- 
cautions that his advisors 
could suggest. Of his six 
faithful Lords Appellant three 
accompanied him in person 
with their retainers: one, the 
Duke of Surrey, was despatched 
in advance to rally the Eng- 
lish of the Pale; and the re- 
maining two, the Earl of 
Wiltshire and the Marquis of 
Dorset, were left to assist the 
old Duke of York, who was 
to administer the realm as 
the King’s Lieutenant during 
his absence. The great body- 
guard of two thousand Cheshire 
archers formed the solid nucleus 
of the expedition, and took in 
charge the Crown jewels, the 
regalia, and the royal treasure. 


Lastly, Richard kept at his 
side, as a living guarantee 
against his enemies, two young 
hostages—one the disinherited 
son of the late Duke of 
Gloucester, the other the heir 
of Hereford himself,—a boy 
of thirteen, already known as 
Harry of Monmouth. 

Tom’s task was no easy one, 
but he threw himself into the 
work with ardour and some- 
thing more. His ability and 
power surprised John, who was 
still apt to think ef him as a 
boy, and was perhaps not 
quite free from the common 
belief of those who serve the 
highly bern, that capacity is 
a gift reserved exclusively for 
the middle ranks. But the 
office of the King’s Lieutenant 
in Ireland was not one which 
could be delegated to sub- 
ordinates; and it was thanks 
to Tom’s own energy and or- 
ganising force that the neces- 
sary preparations were com- 
pleted by the 31st of May, when 
Richard landed at Waterford. 
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Six days later his head- 
quarters were advanced to 
Kilkenny, and the campaign 
was begun. Art MacMurrough 
proved to be a master in the 
practice of guerilla war, and 
after a month of fruitless suc- 
cesses, costly pursuits, and in- 
cessant rearguard actions, the 
exhaustion of their supplies 
compelled the expedition to 
take the coast road to Dublin 
and refit for a fresh ad- 
vance, 

By the 10th of July all was 
once more ready, and Tom 
was priding himself on having 
effectually guarded against any 
further shortage of provisions. 
He had established a contin- 
uous service at short stages 
along the whole of the road 
between Dublin and Arklow, 
and during the last few days 
he had visited every post in 
person to see that nothing 
had been left undone. Dur- 
ing the final stage of his re- 
turn journey he was riding 
ahead of his men, with John 
‘ at his side, when suddenly, 
after crossing the headland 
north of Kilkenny, they caught 
sight of a small ship which had 
just rounded the point to the 
east of Blackrock. She was 
tacking hard for Dublin, and 
they watched her with interest, 
for she was the first English 
vessel to arrive since they 
reached Dublin ten days ago, 
and if she came from Eng- 
land would bring them the 
first news they had received 
since their landing at Water- 
ford. 

“T cannot understand,” said 
Tom, “why she is so late: but 
there is no mistake about her 
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now,—I see the white ensign 
and the private pennant I ar- 
ranged with Bagot.” 

“We shall know before 
long,” replied John; “a few 
more of those long legs will 


take her in.” And _ they 

rode rapidly on, round the 

bay. 
John’s expectation was a 


natural one, but it was never 
to be fulfilled: to this day no 
one knows by what strange 
tangle of accident or cunning 
Richard’s communications were 
impeded so long at the very 
crisis of his fate. 

Tom rode straight to the 
Castle, passed the gate without 
a word, and dismounted at the 
steps. At the same moment 
Salisbury came hastily out, 
calling to his squire. 

“Thank God!” he cried fer- 
vently, as he saw Tom; “ you'll 
take young Harry off my hands 
—he’s lost, if Exeter gets hold 
of him.” 

His hurried manner and agi- 
tated voice struck John with 
a deadly sense of danger: he 
divined in a flash that what 
had happened was foredoomed, 
inevitable, far - reaching —life 
went black before his eyes. 

“You haven’t heard?” said 
Salisbury, stopped by Tom’s 
astonished look; “Bagot has 
come from England: Hereford 
landed in the Humber a week 
ago and the North is up, Percies 
and all. I’m off this moment to 
raise Chester and North Wales: 
you are to follow—God knows 
where you'll get transport— 
Good-bye!” 

John stood looking after him : 
his lord ran up the steps, 
“Come along, John,” he cried 
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from the doorway; “here’s a 
real war at last!” 
His gay voice rang in the 


LI.—RENARD’S 


The real war was not to come 
yet. Richard himself was as 
eager as his nephew, but no 
one can make war without an 
army, and the royal armies all 
melted like snow before the 
rising Sun of Lancaster. The 
king had scarcely landed at 
Milford Haven when York, who 
was marching to join him, was 
overtaken by Hereford in per- 
son; his men deserted, and he 
himself accepted Hereford’s as- 
surance that he had only come 
to get back hisown. Two days 
later the invader summoned 
Bristol Castle. In it were 
Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire, Sir 
John Bushy, the Speaker, and 
Sir Thomas Green, a knight of 
Richard’s household. The Gov- 
ernor, Sir Piers Courtenay, 
surrendered them on demand, 
and in an hour their heads had 
fallen ; Henry could make law 
as easily as Richard, but he 
made it without mercy and 
without even the semblance of 
justice. 

The defection of York and 
Courtenay was a terrible blow 
to the king’s party: some 
among them shook visibly at 
the fate of Scrope and Bushy, 
against whom their enemies 
had laid no charge except 
that their mere existence was 
inconvenient to the usurper. 
Richard alone appeared to be 
unmoved. “We have borne 
worse than this,” was his con- 
tinual answer to his nephew’s 
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sombre courtyard: the blood 
leaped again in Juhn’s heart as 
he followed him. 


HOSPITALITY. 


fierce chafing. He seemed to 
forecast another great recovery, 
and to be resolved meanwhile 
to make the crisis a final 
winnowing of friends from 
time-serving followers. ‘ Most 
men,” he said, “are conqueror’s 
men: their time comes after- 
wards. The fighting must be 
done by those who want us 
for our own sakes. I may 
have few such, but I am sure 
Henry has none.” 

Certainly Hereford could not 
count even among his own 
family circle any friends so 
devoted as Surrey and Exeter, 
or a single supporter so faith- 
ful and disinterested as Salis- 
bury. These were Richard’s 
sheet-anchors, and he never 
doubted that they would hold. 
While he and they lived 
nothing was lost beyond re- 
trieving ; the rest might fail 
him now, they would fail his 
enemy hereafter. He heard 
then with a serene contempt 
the news of the disloyalty of 
Worcester and <Aumerle; a 
week after he left them they 
had disbanded their troops, 
and taken up what they called 
a neutral position, The axe- 
play at Bristol had shattered 
their nerve: they were ready 
to beg life of the victor when 
it should please Fortune to 
name him. 

In the meantime Salisbury 
had joined the king at Con- 
way; but he brought no force 
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with him, for Hereford had 
marched on Cheshire at once 
and held it down by sheer 
numbers. Before the middle 
of August the invader was 
firmly established at Chester, 
and Richard had but a hundred 
or two of lances to meet him. 
Time must be gained, and there 
was only one way to gain it. 

On the 14th Surrey and 
Exeter came to Chester un- 
armed, and unattended except 
by squires and _ secretaries. 
Their errand was to parley, 
to procrastinate, to entangle 
Hereford in orderly negotia- 
tions. Their failure was im- 
mediate and complete. John 
knew it from the moment 
when the small nervously 
cheerful party was ushered 
into the usurper’s presence 
with all the observance of 
royal ceremony. Exeter knew 
it too, and his coarse face 
turned a leaden purple. Tom’s 
simplicity remained as _ the 
only diplomatic asset of the 
Embassy. 

Henry of Hereford, or Lan- 
caster as he had now the right 
to call himself, received them 
in a courtyard filled with 
picked troops displaying the 
colours of the most powerful 
barons in England. On his 
right hand stood the ex-Arch- 
bishop Arundel, on his left the 
Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, next to them 
the faithless Dorset and the 
young Earl of Stafford, Tom’s 
own brother-in-law. John, five 
paces in rear of his master, 
could survey them all at once, 
and every face among them 
had its own associations for 
him. <A_ hostile personality 
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seemed to leap at him from 
each in turn as he passed them 
in review; but when he came 
to the central figure he saw 
the rest no longer except as 
shadows hovering faintly about 
their leader. Solid and sleek, 
in complete armour and a tall 
black silk hat, Henry stood 
to receive his guests, broad- 
browed, broad-shouldered, and 
unutterably hateful. Every 
moment, with the man’s in- 
cessant smiling, the wide 
cheeks widened and the short 
peaky beard came doubling 
forward. In sight of this 
coarse abundant vitality it 
was pain to think of Richard’s 
hart-like eyes and _ slender 
figure—the grace of a deer 
beneath the murderous fist of 
a butcher. 

The audience was short, and 
stifled with oily geniality. It 
was in vain that Surrey spoke 
again and again of the king’s 
reasonableness, of his desire to 
hear Lancaster’s claims—even 
Lancaster’s wishes. 

“To-morrow,” replied Henry, 
with his everlasting smile. 

“T understand, then,” said 
Tom firmly, “that that matter 
is settled: you will give us an 
answer to-morrow.” 

Henry’s face shone with 
unction. “I will give my 
Cousin Richard an answer to- 
morrow. My Lord Archbishop 
and my Lord of Northumber- 
land will carry it.” 

Exeter started, but Tom re- 
ceived the blow with courage. 
“Then our embassy is done,” 
he said. 

“Certainly,” Lancaster re- 
plied, “your embassy is done, 
and your visit begins from this 
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moment. My Lord of West- 
moreland will attend you dur- 
ing your stay.” 

Westmoreland bowed and 
raised his hand: thirty men 
in the Neville livery grounded 


LIIl.—SWORD 


The two Dukes and their 
servants were housed in a large 
chamber on the second floor 
of the keep: after setting a 
sufficient guard outside, Lord 
Westmoreland left them to 
themselves. Surrey stood for 
some time by a window and 
looked silently out: he was 
lost in thought and frowned 
continually, but with no ap- 
pearance of anger or impatience. 
Exeter moved uneasily about, 
scowling and growling. 

“What fools we were! What 
fools!” he kept muttering, with 
a blow of his heel at each re- 
petition. “By God! By God 
and all His bones—if I had 
had a dagger!” His dull face 
wore its most cruel look, and 
John felt the old disgust as 
he saw it, though it was but 
a moment ago that he himself 
had been seized with the same 
murderous thought. 

Presently Tom’s brow re- 
laxed: he turned to his com- 
panions with the abrupt familiar 
manner of his boyhood—how- 
ever young, he was now their 
only leader. 

“Look here,” he said,—“ you 
too, John,—I’ve worked this 
out: I see the whole plan; I'll 
just show it you while we have 
the opportunity.” 

They all three sat down in 
the window: Tom glanced at 
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their poleaxes in a ring about 
the prisoners. They were just 
in time: John’s hand was on 
his dagger and his eyes were 
already deep in Lancaster’s 
throat. 


OR DAGGER. 


the little group of servants 
gathered at the farther end 
of the long room, and began 
to speak in a quiet even voice. 

“This was a fool’s errand 
of ours,” he said, “and I’ve 
been wondering why the king 
made us put our heads into 
the fox’s mouth: I see it now. 
Things had to be worse before 
they could be better. You 
saw how cool he was: but 
he must have known Hereford 
would have us, and him too: 
therefore he must have felt 
that that didn’t matter, or 
that that was the best that 
could happen. I think he is 
right: so long as he lives and 
we live, the tables can always 
be turned: the one thing to 
avoid is hot blood while we 
are in the weaker position. If 
we had struggled, they would 
have taken our heads: now 
they have got us under the 
pretence of a visit, Hereford 
will be ashamed to go to ex- 
tremes: he’ll fine or banish us: 
we shall take it humbly and 
wait for our chance. We have 
quite half England with us: 
but just now it is not the half 
which is in the field.” 

Exeter looked a little more 
cheerful, ‘You think Here- 


ford won't... you think he 
won’t do more than fine us?” 


he asked. 
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Tom shrugged his shoulders. 
“My dear uncle,” he replied, 
“what is the use of suggest- 
ing that? Of course if he 
does go to extremes, the game 
is ended—there’s no more to 
be said. The other alternative 
is the only one that matters 
to us.” 

“ You talk very lightly,” said 
Exeter, with a peevish twist of 
his mouth. 

John saw by his lord’s face 
that an interruption would be 
not unwelcome. 

“But what about the king?” 
he asked. 

“He is safe enough,” Tom 
replied. ‘He will abdicate. 
It is Hereford’s game to make 
him do that: no one will rise 
in favour of a king who abdi- 
cates. On the other hand, it 
is also the king’s game, be- 
cause his turn must come, some 
day, if we live. We shall re- 
move Henry — permanently— 
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and no one can rise in favour 
of a usurper who has been 
removed permanently.” 

The phrase, though spoken 
with Tom’s usual straight- 
forward simplicity, did not 
please John’s ear. It was an 
echo of Gian Galeazzo, whom 
he admired, but it seemed some- 
how less brilliant on English 
lips. Still Hereford was un- 
deniably as much of a traitor 
as Gloucester or Arundel had 
ever been—more, for he had 
done what they had only 
plotted. 

“When you say ‘removed’ 
——” John began. 

“Oh! I would rather he 
showed sport,” said Tom, “ but 
we can’t give much play to 
feelings of that kind: he’s 
vermin, you know, not a right 
stag at all.” 

Exeter’s eyes were fixed 
sullenly on the dagger in John’s 
belt. 
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THE TWO PAINTERS. 


(A Tale of Old Japan.) 


I, 


YoicH! TENKO, the painter, 
Dwelt by the purple sea, 
Painting the peacock islands 
Under his willow-tree: 
Also in temples he painted 
Dragons of old Japan, 
With a child to look at the pictures— 
Little O Kimi San. 


Kimi, the child of his brother, 
Bright as the moon in May, 
White as a lotus lily, 
Pink as a plum-tree spray, 
Linking her soft arm round him 
Sang to his heart for an hour, 
Kissed him with ripples of laughter 
And lips of the cherry flower. 


Child of the old pearl-fisher 
Lost in his junk at sea, 
Kimi was loved of Tenko 
As his own child might be, 
Yoichi Tenko the painter, 
Wrinkled and grey and old, 
Teacher of many disciples 
That paid for his dreams with gold. 


II. 


Peonies, peonies crowned the May! 
Clad in blue and white array 
Came Sawara to the school 
Under the silvery willow-tree, 
All to learn of Tenko! 
Riding on a milk-white mule, 
Young and poor and proud was he, 
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Lissom as a cherry spray 
(Peonies, peonies, crowned the day !) 
And he rode the golden way 

To the school of Tenko. 


Swift to learn, beneath his hand 
Soon he watched his wonderland 
Growing cloud by magic cloud, 
Under the silvery willow-tree 
In the school of Tenko: 
Kimi watched him, young and proud, 
Painting by the purple sea, 
Lying on the golden sand 
Watched his golden wings expand! 
(None but Love will understand 
All she hid from Tenko.) 


He could paint her tree and flower, 
Sea and spray and wizard’s tower, 

With one stroke, now hard, now soft, 
Under the silvery willow-tree 

In the school of Tenko: 

He could fling a bird aloft, 

Splash a dragon in the sea, 
Crown a princess in her bower, 
With one stroke of magic power ; 
And she watched him, hour by hour, 

In the school of Tenko. 


Yoichi Tenko, wondering, scanned 
All the work of that young hand, 
Gazed his kakemonos o’er, 
Under the silvery willow-tree 
In the school of Tenko: 
“T can teach you nothing more, 
Thought or craft or mystery ; 
Let your golden wings expand, 
They will shadow half the land, 
All the world’s at your command, 
Come no more to Tenko.” 


Iying on the golden sand, 
Kimi watched his wings expand ; 
Wept.—He could not understand 
Why she wept, said Tenko. 
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III, 


So, in her blue kimono, 
Pale as the sickle moon 
Glimmered thro’ soft plum-branches 
Blue in the dusk of June, 
Stole she, willing and waning, 
Frightened and unafraid,— 
“Take me with you, Sawara, 
Over the sea,” she said. 


Small and sadly beseeching, 
Under the willow-tree, 
Glimmered her face like a foam-flake 
Drifting over the sea: 
Pale as a drifting blossom, 
Lifted her face to his eyes: 
Slowly he gathered and held her 
Under the drifting skies. 


Poor little face cast backward, 
Better to see his own, 

Earth and heaven went past them 
Drifting: they two, alone 

Stood, immortal. He whispered— 
“Nothing can part us two!” 

Backward her sad little face went 
Drifting, and dreamed it true. 


“Others are happy,” she murmured, 
‘“‘Maidens and men I have seen; 
You are my king, Sawara, 
O, let me be your queen! 
If I am all too lowly,” 
Sadly she strove to smile, 
“Let me follow your footsteps, 
Your slave for a little while.” 


Surely, he thought, I have painted 
Nothing so fair as this 

Moonlit almond blossom 

Sweet to fold and kiss, | 
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Brow that is filled with music, 
Shell of a faery sea, 

Eyes like the holy violets 
Brimmed with dew for me. 


“Wait for Sawara,” he whispered, 
“Does not his whole heart yearn 

Now to his moon-bright maiden? 
Wait, for he will return 

Rich as the wave on the moon’s path 
Rushing to claim his bride!” 

So they plighted their promise, 
And the ebbing sea-wave sighed. 


IV. 


Moon and flower and butterfly, 

Earth and heaven went drifting by, 
Three long years while Kimi dreamed 

Under the silvery willow-tree 
In the school of Tenko, 

Steadfast while the whole world streamed 
Past her tow’rds Eternity ; 

Steadfast till with one great cry, 

Ringing to the gods on high, 

Golden wings should blind the sky 
And bring him back to Tenko. 


Three long years and nought to say 
“Sweet, I come the golden way, 
Riding royally to the school 
Under the silvery willow-tree 
Claim my bride of Tenko; 
Silver bells on a milk-white mule, 
Rose-red sails on an emerald sea!” .. . 
Kimi sometimes went to pray 
In the temple nigh the bay, 
Dreamed all night and gazed all day 
Over the sea from Tenko. 


Far away his growing fame 
Lit the clouds. No message came 
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From the sky, whereon she gazed 
Under the silvery willow-tree 
Far away from Tenko! 
Small white hands in the temple raised 
Pleaded with the Mystery,— 
“Stick of incense in the flame, 
Though my love forget my name, 
Help him, bless him, all the same, 
And ... bring him back to Tenko!” 


Rose-white temple nigh the bay, 

Hush! for Kimi comes to pray, 

Dream all night and gaze all day 
Over the sea from Tenko. 


Ve 


So, when the rich young merchant 
Showed him his bags of gold, 
Yoichi Tenko, the painter, 
Gave him her hand to hold, 
Said, “You shall wed him, O Kimi:” 
Softly he lied and smiled— 
“Yea, for Sawara is wedded ! 
Let him not mock you, child.” 





Dumbly she turned and left them, 
Never a word or cry 

Broke from her lips’ grey petals 
Under the drifting sky: 

Down to the spray and the rainbows, 
Where she had watched him of old 

Painting the rose-red islands, 
Painting the sand’s wet gold, 


Down to their dreams of the sunset, 
Frail as a flower’s white ghost, 

Lonely and lost she wandered 
Down to the darkening coast ; 

Lost in the drifting midnight, 
Weeping, desolate, blind. 

Many went out to seek her: 

Never a heart could find. 
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Yoichi Tenko, the painter, 
Plucked from his willow-tree 
Two big paper lanterns 
And ran to the brink of the sea; 
Over his head he held them, 
Crying, and only heard, 
Somewhere, out in the darkness, 
The cry of a wandering bird. 


Vi. 


Peonies, peonies thronged the May 
When in royal-rich array 

Came Sawara to the school 
Under the silvery willow-tree— 

To the school of Tenko! 
Silver bells on a milk-white mule, 

Rose-red sails on an emerald sea! 
Over the bloom of the cherry spray, 
Peonies, peonies dimmed the day ; 
And he rode the royal way 

Back to Yoichi Tenko. 


Yoichi Tenko, half afraid, 
Whispered, ‘‘ Wed some other maid ; 
Kimi left me all alone 
Under the silvery willow-tree, 
Left me,” whispered Tenko, 
“Kimi had a heart of stone! ”— 
“Kimi, Kimi? Who is she? 
Kimi? Ah—the child that played 
Round the willow-tree. She prayed 
Often; and, whate’er I said, 
She believed it, Tenko.” 


He had come to paint anew 

Those dim isles of rose and blue, 
For a palace far away, 

Under the silvery willow-tree— 
So he said to Tenko; 

And he painted, day by day, 

Golden visions of the sea. 
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No, he had not come to woo; 

Yet, had Kimi proven true, 

Doubtless he had loved her too, 
Hardly less than Tenko. 


Since the thought was in his head, 
He would make his choice and wed; 

And a lovely maid he chose 
Under the silvery willow-tree. 

“Fairer far,” said Tenko. 

“Kimi had a twisted nose, 

And a foot too small,.for me, 
And her face was dull as lead!” 
“Nay, a flower, be it white or red, 
Is a flower,” Sawara said! 

“So it is,” said Tenko. 


VII. 


Great Sawara, the painter, - 
Sought, on a day of days, 

One of the peacock islands 
Out in the sunset haze: 

Rose-red sails on the water 
Carried him quickly nigh ; 

There would he paint him a wonder, 
Worthy of Hokusai. 


Lo, as he leapt o’er the creaming 
Roses of faery foam, 

Out of the green-lipped caverns 
Under the isle’s blue dome, 

White as a drifting snow-flake, 
White as the moon’s white flame, 
White as a ghost from the darkness, 

Little O Kimi came. 


“Long I have waited, Sawara, 
Here in our sunset isle, 
Sawara, Sawara, Sawara, 

Look on me once, and smile; 
Face I have watched so long for, 
Hands I have longed to hold, 

Sawara, Sawara, Sawara, 
Why is your heart so cold?” 
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Surely, he thought, I have painted 
Nothing so fair as this 
Moonlit almond blossom 
Sweet to fold and kiss... . 
“Kimi,” he said, “I am wedded! 
Hush, for it could not be!” 
“Kiss me one kiss,” she whispered, 
“Me also, even me.” 


Small and terribly drifting 
Backward, her sad white face 
Lifted up to Sawara 
Once, in that lonely place, 
White as a drifting blossom 
Under his wondering eyes, 
Slowly he gathered and held her 
Under the drifting skies. 
“Others are happy,” she whispered, 
“Maidens and men I have seen: 
Be happy, be happy, Sawara! 
The other—shall be—your queen! 
Kiss me one kiss for parting.” 
Trembling she lifted her head, 
Then like a broken blossom 
It fell on his arm. She was dead. 


VIII. 


Much impressed, Sawara straight 
(Though the hour was growing late) 
Made a sketch of Kimi lying 
By the lonely, sighing sea, 
Brought it back to Tenko. 
Tenko looked it over crying 
(Under the silvery willow-tree). 
“You have burst the golden gate! 
You have conquered Time and Fate! 
Hokusai is not so great! 
This is Art,” said Tenko! 
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SEA-WOLVES. 


THE corsair or privateer, 
under whatever flag he sailed 
his ship, whatever seas he 
traversed, kept always the 
same character and shaped 
his enterprise to the same end, 
He held a place midway be- 
tween the pirate, who followed 
no orders but his own, and the 
naval officer, whose glory it 
was (and is) to bow the knee 
to a proper discipline. He 
fought at once for his own 
hand and for the benefit of 
his country. At one blow he 
filed his own pocket and 
enfeebled the enemies’ power. 
To increase his authority, he 
carried letters of marque which 
permitted the worst infraction 
of international law, and we 
see him through the mist of 
time a bold and _ reckless 
ruffian, ferociously bearded, 
and armed to the teeth A 
belt crammed with pistols, 
knives, and daggers enhances 
his truculent aspect, and though 
nobody was ever so fierce as 
the corsair or privateer looks 
in his pictures, we may assume 
that he knew fear as little as 
he gave favour. It was his to 
board, rob, and kill) When 
once he had flung out his 
grappling-irons he forgot the 
meaning of quarter. He spared 
his adversary as little as he 
spared himself, and the equal 
risk ennobled the most blood- 
thirsty of his enterprises. 
Moreover, he played his game 
in accordance with certain 
rules, which were well under- 
stood on either side, and he 





wears upon his weather- beaten 
brow the wreath of glory won 
by the cruel and untrammelled 
exercise of a legalised and 
lawless craft. 

In his hours of ease he was 
a splendid roysterer. If he 
worked hard for his wealth, 
carrying his life in his hands, 
he knew well how to enjoy it. 
What came quickly was quickly 
spent. When he returned home 
after a long adventure, or landed 
for a while on the Spanish 
Main, he took hold of whatever 
pleasures money could buy or 
chance send with both hands. 
He was as plainly irresistible 
to beauty as to the ships of the 
enemy ; his constant companion 
was a bottle of rum; and the 
romance of his life, brilliant on 
the sea, was no less vivid on 
shore. What wonder is it that 
he captured the imagination of 
the people, and that the mere 
words “‘ privateer” and “letters 
of marque” still keep about 
them the sound and sense of 
blood and battle? 

In England the golden age 
of privateering was the seven- 
teenth century. To fit out a 
ship, which should prey upon 
the enemy, was considered in 
those brave days a patriotic 
as well as a_ profitable 
enterprise, Men gambled in 
corsairs as to-day they gamble 
in stocks and shares. All 
will remember the glad ex- 
pectancy of Samuel Pepys, 
when the Flying Greyhound, in 
which he had a share, was 
getting ready for sea. “Away 
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with Sir W. Pen,” he wrote. 
“We did discourse about our 
Privateer, and hope well of that 
also, without much hazard, as, 
if God blesses us, I hope we 
shall do pretty well toward 
getting a penny.” The penny 
was never got; the Flying 
Greyhound brought to the ex- 
cellent Pepys more trouble 
than profit. But the intention 
was sound enough, and all the 
shareholders wished, in fight- 
ing their country’s foes, was to 
consult their own advantage. 
Nor, in those days, was oppor- 
tunity lacking. Never was 
there so fine a theatre of en- 
terprise as the Spanish Main. 
It was far distant enough to 
escape the censure of pryiag 
eyes. If a bold captain forgot 
the ordinances of decent war- 
fare, the rumour of his cruelties 
was a long time coming home, 
and it reached London dim and 
dissipated in the fog of space. 
And distance was not its only 
merit. It was the home of 
plunder and freebooting. The 
buccaneers themselves followed 
a well-recognised trade, and 
the line which separated them 
from the loyal servants of the 
State was thin indeed. Only a 
pedant, skilled in dichotomies, 
could distinguish with certainty 
between piracy and privateer- 
ing. The same broad road led 
to Whitehall and Execution 
Dock. The divergence came 
only at the very end. Teach 
himself, the monstrous Black- 
beard, is said to have sailed 
with letters of marque, and his 
head was cut off with perfect 
justice and hung at the end 
of his own bowsprit. Henry 
Morgan, the intrepid captor of 
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Panama, won a knighthood and 
the approval of John Evelyn. 
And yet the two differed rather 
in character than in morals, 


They were equally cruel, 
equally dishonest, equally 
bold. Teach, it is true, was 


a vulgar rascal, who thought 
it a rare jest to blow out the 
lights and fire at his com- 
panions’ legs under the table. 
Morgan, on the other hand, 
added the forethought of the 
statesman to the intrepidity of 
the buccaneer. It is easy and 
proper to condemn him. The 
brutality with which he treated 
the inhabitants of Panama de- 
serves all the harsh things that 
have been said about it. The 
riot of his followers, which he 
made no attempt to check, was 
in accordance with the best (or 
worst) traditions of buccaneer- 
ing. Nor can it be said that 
he acted with justice in the 
distribution of the spoil. He 
had no respect for the honour 
which is supposed to exist 
among thieves. He laid his 
own greedy hand upon the 
treasure, and bade his com- 
panions content themselves 
with the handful of dollars 
that he flung to each. In 
other words, he did not rise 
above the standard of life 
which prevailed upon _ the 
Main. But in character and 
skill he surpassed the other 
buccaneers as far as_ the 
Thames surpasses the Fleet 
Ditch. His taking the city 
of Panama was a gallant feat 
of arms that needs no praise 
and fears no obloquy. De- 
serted by the French, who 
refused to risk an attack, 
Morgan and his men rowed 
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along the coast in canoes: 
they took by assault the 
three forts which defended 
Panama, slew the governor, 
and sacked the town, whose 
treasure had long been a myth. 
That he had gone beyond his 
orders, which permitted him to 
fight by sea only and not on 
land, does not lessen the splen- 
dour of his exploit, and the 
Governor of Jamaica did well 
to commend him to the author- 
ities at home. For he exem- 
plified in his single person the 
virtues and vices of his kind. 
Such cruelties as he practised 
were the accepted custom of 
his time and place. The spirit 
of dauntless courage which sus- 
tained him in the face of vast 
odds was his own, and still de- 
serves to be remembered with 
admiration. 

With Woodes Rogers’ famous 
voyage in the Duke—a ship 
fitted out in Bristol, and count- 
ing among his owners not a 
few peaceful Quakers—priva- 
teering in England reached 
its zenith. The expedition is 
memorable for many reasons. 
In the first place, Rogers car- 
ried with him the intrepid 
Dampier, and his second cap- 
tain was Thomas Dover, the 
physician who won immortal- 
ity by a powder. And then, his 
account of Alexander Selkirk, 
whom he found on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, was an in- 
spiration to Daniel Defoe, and 
the only begetter of Robinson 
Crusoe. The prizes which he 
took were many and rich. With 
the money that fell to his lot he 
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purchased the Bahama Islands 
for twenty-one years, and was 
appointed by his Government 
captain-general and governor- 
in-chief over them. In other 
words, he began life as a 
pirate—he ended it as a pros- 
pérous statesman. Very differ- 
ent were the corsairs of France, 
the old sea-wolves with salt 
foam upon their lips, who 
would ride out any storm, 
and who were never so happy 
as when they were boarding 
a rich English merchantman. 
The success at which they 
aimed was immediate. They 
had no wish to make them- 


selves masters of wealthy 
colonies, like Morgan and 
Rogers. Their ambition was 


limited by the taking of a 
rich prize or two and the 
prospect of a quiet retirement 
in Boulogne when old age 
should surprise them. Their 
best chance of distinction came 
when France and England 
were engaged in a death- 
struggle; and, if we may be- 
lieve their own simple words, 
Napoleon would never have 
been the man he was without 
their aid. Fortunate in their 
lives, they have been fortunate 
also in finding an admirable 
historian. M. Henri Malo! has 
composed his work in the proper 
spirit of enthusiasm. Though 
he has collected documents with 
all the curiosity of a scholar, 
he does not forget for a 
moment that his heroes were 
men of bone and blood, will- 
ing to risk their lives at the 
call of adventure and patriot- 





1 Les Corsaires. Mémoires et Documents Inédits. Par Henri Malo. 
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ism, who, while they delighted 
to fill their pockets at the 
expense of England’s ship- 
ping, had a genuine, heart- 
whole love of fighting for fight- 
ing’s sake. Born on the sea, 
they knew no other craft than 
seamanship. In times of peace 
they would have grown up 
plain, honest fishermen. Acci- 
dent bade them exchange their 
harmless nets for pistol and 
grappling - irons, and, as M. 
Malo tells us, they speedily 
proved themselves expert in all 
the arts of war. 

They were in no sense pirates. 
They did not murder all those 
upon whom they laid the hand 
of victory. They fought and 
plundered with as much cor- 
rectitude as though they had 
formed a part of the French 
Navy. Such harshness as they 
showed was the harshness in- 
separable from warfare. In 
theory they respected the fisher- 
men of England, who sailed un- 
armed and committed no act 
of hostility against the French. 
In practice, excitement some- 
times got the better of prud- 
ence, and they were persuaded 
to forget, in the presence of an 
easy prey, the code of laws 
formulated by tradition. Never- 
theless, it would be easy to col- 
lect many instances of their 
forbearance from M. Malo’s 
book. Once upon a time an 
English man of science, named 
Spillard, was returning home 
from a voyage of discovery, and 
carried with him a valuable 
collection of specimens. Twice 
he fell into the hands of corsairs, 
and twice was released. Tru- 
guet congratulated the corsairs 
on their clemency. “A good 
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action,” said he, with the pomp- 
ous sentimentality of his 
nation, “is worth more than 
a great victory.” In the same 
spirit Alexander 


‘* bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple 
and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


The truth is, as M. Malo 
tells us, that there grew up 
between the French corsairs 
and the English sailors, whether 
on sea or in harbour, a spirit of 
solidarity. They opposed each 
other with the same nonchalant 
good~humour which animates 
the teams in a football match, 
While the fighting lasted they 
fought with ferocity, and did 
their best to come off con- 
querors. When the battle was 
done they shook hands and for- 
got the shrewd blows they had 
exchanged, the blood they had 
spilt. If they met on neutral 
ground, the French and English 
met as friends, and thought it 
no shame to repay kindness by 
civility. Why should either 
bear malice against a foe, when 
he had proved his gallantry? 
And the gallantry of the French 
corsairs was beyond doubt or 
reproach. Not merely were 
they courageous in the en- 
counter; they handled their 
ships with an address and skill 
which could not but win the 
approval of their adversaries. 
They were no fair - weather 
sailors. For them the fine 
season was the dead season. 
They set sail, after a good 
meal, in winter for choice, and 
when a heavy sea was running. 
Though well-laden merchant- 
men were their proper prey, 
they grew so bold in the com- 
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bat that, if we may believe 
M. Malo, they made no scruple 
of attacking the warships sent 
to protect the unarmed vessels. 
Speed was at once their pride 
and their necessity. Their 
luggers were designed either 
to overtake their prey or to 
ensure their escape from a too 
powerful enemy. Though they 
were handy enough with their 
guns, they liked best to attack 
with the grappling-iron. In 
the use of this they believed 
themselves irresistible. “To 
board an English ship is to 
take it,” said a French Minister 
of Marine ; and we may believe 
him without shame, when we 
remember that if a corsair were 
pitted against a merchantman 
the odds were all in favour of 
the corsair. 

And if the combatants under- 
stood the game, so also did 
those who fitted out the ships 
of the corsairs with guns and 
tackle. The enterprise was 
conducted in accord with the 
strictest principles of business. 
The owners looked sternly 
for a proper return from their 
investment. The expenses were 
closely scrutinised, and a defin- 
ite budget was exacted from 
the adventurers. Little enough 
was spent in food. The cor- 
sairs did not cumber their ves- 
sels with heavy stores. The 
wherewithal to make an ome- 
lette was considered sufficient, 
and as the ships were never very 
far from port, they found it 
easy to revictual. The muni- 
tions of war, on the other hand, 
were not spared. In one bud- 
get, cited by M. Malo, the guns, 
balls, and sabres cost more than 
six thousand francs, and the 
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enumeration of the drugs and 
unguents, carried for the use of 
the wounded, fills a page and a 
half. The shareholders seldom 
lost their money. Marshal 
Soult, always shrewd in his 
investments, had a hand in 
many a privateering adven- 
ture, and great names sparkle 
in all the lists of subscribers. 
Boulogne, indeed, as M. Malo 
says, owed its earliest pro- 
sperity to the millions which 
the corsairs brought into it, 
and saw its population rise 
rapidly from eighteen to fifty 
thousand by the exertions of 
its reckless sailors. And while 
the shareholders squandered 
gold, the corsairs themselves 
squandered life and _ blood. 
Theirs, of course, was the better 
part, and to recall the most 
highly distinguished among 
them, is to remember that ro- 
mance never flourished more 
bravely than under Napoleon’s 
imperial sway. 

Of the famous Pollet, and of 
Fleuriot, his second in com- 
mand, who by overdrawing on 
the bank of life had hurried 
himself into a consumption by 
twenty, and who thought noth- 
ing of knocking down a dozen 
Englishmen with a capstan- 
bar, Vidocq himself has left a 
vivid and moving account. But 
Vidocq, though for a while he 
joined the fishers of English- 
men, or péqueux d’ Anglais, as 
they were called in the dialect 
of the Boulonnais, was a lands- 
man born and bred, and knew 
not how to express the lust 
and passion of the sea. His 
narrative is too gay for its pur- 
pose. It does not echo to the 
booming of the guns and the 
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fury of the tempest. He gets 
his effects not like a sailor but 
like a man of letters, as any one 
may see who turns from him to 
Jacques Broquant, whose mem- 
oirs M. Malo has been fortunate 
enough to recover. Now Bro- 
quant was, in M. Malo’s phrase, 
un marin de vieille souche bou- 
lonnaise. He was born to a 
family of fisher-folk, and grew 
up within sound of the sea. 
The hard life of a cabin-boy on 
board a smack made a man 
of him, and by the time he 
was twenty the privateers had 
marked him for their own. At 
first he preferred to serve under 
Pollet, Vidocq’s own captain, 
but presently he was put in 
command of the corsair Les Cing 
Amis, and from that moment 
his fortune was made. He tells 
his story like the bluff, senti- 
mental sailor that he was. You 
can see him as he writes, 
armed to the eyebrows and 
packed with good intentions. 
For all his desperate bravery, 
he had what M. Malo calls l’dme 
sensible, and he felt for others, 
even when he was most reck- 
less of his own safety and wel- 
fare. In times of great danger 
his second in command em- 
braces him and murmurs “we 
are lost,” and in such passages 
you may measure the difference 
between the French and Eng- 
lish temperament. Between 
Broquant and Woodes Rogers, 
for instance, there lies a wide 
ocean of sentiment and char- 
acter. Rogers tells his story 


without a trace of emotion. 
He sets down in a spirit of 
dry humour the actual facts of 
his case. 
boasts. 


He neither weeps nor 
Broquant, excellent 
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corsair though he is, sometimes 
does both. He never ceases to 
be conscious of his intrepidity, 
He is firm in the belief that he 
is more than a match for any 
twenty Englishmen of them 
all, and the mere memory of 
his enterprises fills his eyes 
with tears of joy. 

Yet it must be confessed 
that Broquant, when he really 
gets to work, writes like a man 
of action. He has moments 
of true epic grandeur, when 
he brings himself on the 
scene in the third person, 
puts the very best face on 
his exploits, and wastes not a 
word. Here, for instance, is 
his account of a simple exploit, 
which, neither modest nor 
boastful in expression, has 
the right ring about it: “On 
the 16th Pluvidse, An xii,” 
thus the corsair writes, “ Bro- 
quant was engaged in a long 
and murderous combat. For 
several days he had been cruis- 
ing in the waters of the Pas- 
de-Calais, and not a single ship 
of the enemy had appeared on 
the horizon, when about seven 
o'clock in the morning he de- 
scried a sail. It was a fine 
three-master, with a battery of 
twenty-four nine-pounders, a 
fearsome adversary for the 
little lugger. The great differ- 
ence in the strength of the two 
vessels did not make Broquant 
hesitate for a moment. He 
ordered his men to get ready 
to board her. Favoured by a 
fog, the Prosper approached 
close up to the three-master, and 
attacked her with such aud- 
acity that for a moment the 
enemy was thrown into con- 
fusion. Redoubling his energy, 














Broquant pressed upon the 
vessel, boarded it, and hurled 
himself on the bridge at the 
head of his men. There a 
most terrific conflict ensued. 
Hand to hand they fought for 
every inch of ground, and it 
was only after a frightful car- 
nage that the enemy’s ship fell 
into our power. It was on its 
way home from Saint-Vincent, 
charged with a rich cargo. It 
had in its hold 250 hogsheads of 
sugar and 258 bales of cotton.” 

Thus it is that great men 
recount their exploits, and with 
no more accent than a single 
hélas! Broquant tells us how 
once upon a time, when he was 
escaping from a cutter and was 
summoned to surrender, he took 
a carbine and shot the English 
captain, who fell dead upon the 
bridge. It seems a cold-blooded 
action, but it was, says Bro- 
quant, the right of war, and we 
are sure that he knew his own 
business well enough. So his 
fame speedily grew, and when 
Napoleon visited Boulogne, in- 
tent upon invasion, he naturally 
called the great Broquant to 
his councils. Broquant reports 
the conversation with the pomp 
and gravity it demands. He 
approaches Napoleon as man 
to man. He makes you feel 
the Emperor’s equality, even 
his inferiority. One thing is 
clear from the interview: Bro- 
quant is indispensable if vic- 
tory is to be won. Napoleon 
believed, like the mere soldier 
that he was, that the English 
division that lay in full view 
of Boulogne was a very great 
obstacle. “Sire,” said Broquant 
to him, “as for that division, 
it need cause you no uneasi- 
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ness. If you seize the moment 
well, you can shut it up, lock 
the door, and put the key 
in your pocket.” Napoleon 
thought the old sea-wolf was 
joking, and tutoyant him for 
the first time, Est-ce que tu 
plaisantes ? he asked. The sea- 
wolf protested that he would 
rather die than joke with his 
Emperor, and went on to ex- 
plain how in the winter the 
English fleet took shelter on a 
beach that was shaped like a 
funnel. There it lay in perfect 
tranquillity, expected no at- 
tack, and the French had noth- 
ing else to do than wait for a 
south wind, and then make 
their crossing, which would 
take them about four hours. 
The English would know of 
their presence only when it was 
too late, and the island would 
be conquered without loss of 
men or ships. It is a simple 
plan, and so deeply impressed 
the Emperor that he told 
Broquant that he would have 
need of him, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. The 
recital is in the true spirit of 
the mythical Bill Adams, who, 
as we all know, won the battle 
of Waterloo, and without whose 
aid Wellington would not have 
dared to take the field. 
Unhappily for France, Bro- 
quant could not come to 
Napoleon’s aid. A few months 
after the famous interview, the 
corsair was caught becalmed 
by the English frigate the 
Favourite, taken prisoner, 
and thrown into a dungeon, 
where he found but little scope 
for his peculiar talents. Sorry 
was his plight. “ Liberty,” 
said he, “was as necessary to 
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him as the air he breathed,” 
and he sought for it in vain 
within the walls of a military 
prison. There was nothing 
left for him but to attempt an 
escape, and even if fortune did 
not favour him, he made the 
attempt with admirable resolu- 
tion. Liesfield was the scene 
of his imprisonment, whence 
with two others he made his 
way to London, and presently 
by a postchaise to Dover. They 
put up at the Marine Hotel, 
and, for fear of being recog- 
nised, went out only in the 
evening. Broquant, more- 
over, knowing no English, was 
forced to keep a rigorous sil- 
ence, a compulsion which must 
have weighed very heavily upon 
his garrulous spirit. Like 
the hero of the poem, they 
meant at all hazards to cross 
the Channel in any kind of 
craft, built or stolen. But the 
wind was against them; and 
fearing that they had been 
noticed, they left Dover for 
Hastings, where they found 
quarters at the Swan. At 
Hastings, too, ill-luck dogged 
their footsteps. A first attempt 
was fouled by a huge New- 
foundland dog, who fastened 
his teeth in Broquant, and 
who would have overpowered 
a weaker man. The next day 
it was an Englishman, of 
colossal height, who checked 
the Frenchmen’s enterprise. 
They left the town by dusk, 
hid themselves in a cemetery 
until the shade of night should 
be over all, and then made 
their way to the harbour in 
search of a boat. They had 
found their boat, and were on 
the point of launching it, when 
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they espied a man coming to- 
wards them, and carrying a 
lantern. Broquant did his 
best to hide, but it was of no 
avail. The man discovered 
him, and murmuring with a 
raucous voice, “I’ve got you,” 
fell heavily on the corsair. 
Then began an Homeric 
struggle, which loses nothing 
in Broquant’s description. 
The Englishman, larger and 
stronger than human nature, 
fell upon Broquant and got 
him down. <A _ desperate 
struggle followed, both men 
fighting for their life. Bro- 
quant, with the courage of 
despair and the lust of liberty, 
managed to extricate himself 
from the ruffian’s grasp. A 
few steps further, and he would 
be saved! But the English- 
man, furious that a Frenchman 
should offer so stout a resist- 
ance, and excited by the hope 
of the reward given to those 
who stopped escaping prisoners, 
pursued him and caught him 
once more among the pebbles 
which covered the beach. The 
fight was fiercely renewed. 
The Englishman seized Bro- 
quant by the throat, dug his 
nails into his flesh, and would 
have strangled him to death 
had not Broquant, by an ex- 
piring effort, seized a pebble 
and struck his adversary 
a violent blow on the head. 
Thus both lay insensible upon 
the beach, covered with blood 
and sweat; and when con-. 
sciousness returned to Bro- 
quant he fell an easy*prey to 
some horse-soldiers, who carried 
him back to jail. The trial, 
which followed, is so finely 
theatrical that we are sure it 
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owes much to Broquant’s fancy. 
The man who attacked him, he 
tells us, was a betrayer of 
smugglers, naturally hated by 
all decent Englishmen. And 
as for Broquant himself, he 
would have been condemned, 
he thinks, if he had not torn 
away his cravat and shown to 
the court the marks of the 
wounds inflicted by the mon- 
strous informer. The vision of 
his wounds evoked a general 
sympathy. Broquant cheated 
the gallows, and suffered no 
worse penalty than a return 
to his prison. Two months 
afterwards success crowned his 
efforts. He laid hands on a 
boat at Deal, and regained his 
native soil after seven weary 
years spent in a _ foreign 
dungeon. 

The heroism and braggart 
humour of Broquant are in 
perfect harmony with his craft 
and experience. This disdain 
of the English, his perfect con- 
fidence in his own prowess, are 
engaging even to the descend- 
ants of the brave mariners 
whom he harassed. There was 
a bluffness in his temper, @ 
rough edge to his tongue, 
which belong to the natural, 
untutored sailor. A very dif- 
ferent kind of man was Charles 
Dunand, a doctor like Thomas 
Dover, who sailed aboard the 
Duke from Bristol city. He 
first took to the sea in the 
quality of a surgeon, but the 
excitement of the combat soon 
seized upon him, and he be- 
came a fighting corsair like the 
rest. Thus he led a double life, 
or rather he divided his years 
into two separate pieces. In 
the winter he was a corsair, 
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sailing out from Boulogne or 
Calais in search of prizes. But 
no sooner was his lugger laid 
by for the fine weather than he 
betook himself to Paris to pur- 
sue his medical studies. Thus 
he made the sea pay for his 
instruction; and as the Channel 
did not give him his bellyful 
of fighting, he took his doctor’s 
degree on his return from Mos- 
cow. No man of his time had 
a stranger career. So long as 
the war lasted, Dunand was 
found aboard the lugger with 
a pistol in his hand. When 
peace was signed in 1815 he re- 
tired to the practice of his pro- 
fession ; and having taken his 
share in the making of his- 
tory, spent half a century as 
a modest doctor in a country 
town. 

But it is Jacques-Oudart 
Fourmentin, the famous Baron 
Bucaille, who is the classic of 
his kind. Though he was not a 
baron, and had no right to the 
name of Bucaille, his glory is 
untarnished, and he goes down 
the stream of time with all the 
honours of war and peace thick 
uponshim. To read of his ex- 
ploits is to exhaust the cata- 
logue of human virtues. No 
enterprise was too high for 
him, no adversary was too 
strong. For years he haunted 
the Channel, cruising anywhere 
between Portsmouth and the 
North Sea, without knowing 
check or disaster. He was an 
adroit seaman as well as an 
intrepid fighter. None knew 
better than he that the battle 
was to the swift as often as to 
the strong, and having a per- 
fect knowledge of shoals and 
reefs, he more than once lured 
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a powerful adversary to his 
doom among the sunken rocks 
of the Channel. The biography, 
composed by his son and printed 
by M. Malo, exhausts the lang- 
uage of praise and flattery. If 
we may believe this interesting 
document, Fourmentin spent 
his life in holding-up a large 
division of the British fleet 
with his single lugger. And 
Fourmentin also, like Bro- 
quant, passed his hour of 
glorious life with the Em- 
peror. ‘Captain Bucaille,” 
said Napoleon, “I am told 
that you are the sailor in all 
the fleet who knows best the 
coast of England.” Where 
could you find a better open- 
ing? “I think,” replied the 
modest Fourmentin, “that you 
will find many sailors in Bou- 
logne who know it as well as 
I.” “No,” said the Emperor, 
‘it is you of whom I have 
need, and I will begin by 
asking you if a descent upon 
England is possible or easy?” 
The answer of the corsair is 
magnificent. ‘Sire,’ replied 
the intrepid Boulonnais, “ it is 
as easy to land a force in Eng- 
land as to drink a glass of 
wine, but the flotilla must be 
attended and protected by a 
squadron of three - deckers.” 
Thereafter Fourmentin told 
Napoleon at what time he 
should make his descent, and 
at what point on the English 
coast he would be wise to land. 
Indeed he gave him a choice of 
five convenient spots, and it is 
wonderful, if the project were 
as easy as drinking a glass of 
wine, that we do not to-day 
bow the knee before the tri- 
colour of France. Napoleon 
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listened with a patient rever- 
ence. The plan seemed sim- 
plicity itself. Even the ship 
was chosen, the Adolphe, in 
which the Emperor should 
sail. “I will immediately give 
the necessary orders,” said 
he, “to get the Adolphe ready 
for the sea. You will take the 
command, and I myself will 
embark on this ship. Captain 
Bucaille, I will go to England 
with you.” “Sire,” said the 
Captain, “the Adolphe will pass 
through everything. It will 
feel upon it the hand of its old 
captain and the presence of its 
Emperor. Vive lEmpereur!” 
The Adolphe never made its 
journey to England, easy as 
that journey seemed, and you 
cannot help thinking that the 
words of the gallant Four- 
mentin outran his deeds. That 
is as it should be. We expect 
@ proper boastfulness in a 
hero, whose exploits are lost 
in legend, and who when he 
went a-privateering declared 
that he preferred to sail for the 
mouth of Thames, because 


‘there he had a bigger choice of 


prizes. And this, proud as it 
is, is not the last word of his 
arrogance. One evening several 
corsairs were dining together,— 
thus M. Malo tells the story,— 
a gigot was served, and a dis- 
cussion arose as to which was 
the better, French or English 
mutton. Fourmentin declared 
that the only way to re- 
solve the question was to pass 
judgment pitces sur table; 
nothing was wanting but Eng- 
lish mutton: he charged him- 
self with the task of fetching 
some. Straight he went to 
the harbour and called his 
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crew together, according to 
his custom, by beating the 
bottom of a casserole with a 
hammer. He set sail, landed 
in the dead of night on the 
English coast, seized the coast- 
guard station, bound all the 
men whem he found except 
six, whom he bade, with pistol 
held at their head, to lead him 
to the best herd of sheep in 
the neighbourhood. There he 
chose the best half-dozen, put 
them on the backs of the six 
coastguards, and made them 
carry them on board. He 
started with the flood; he 
returned with the flood— 
and with the six sheep, the 
flavour of which he and his col- 
leagues could thus appreciate 
and compare. It is a pleas- 
ant fairy tale, and it makes 
you doubt whether the other 
pleasant fairy tales told of the 
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corsairs are worthy a simple 
faith. We need not look too 
closely into their veracity. 
True or false, they inculcate 
the plain lesson that the sailors 
who set sail from Boulogne to 
harry the English shipping 
were of an intelligence and 
humour which equalled their 
courage. Even in the year of 
Trafalgar they showed what 
the good blood of France could 
achieve, and we close M. Malo’s 
spirited history in a temper of 
loyal admiration. Truly we 
can say with Barby d’Aure- 
villy, who knew them well, 
“we love these men, these 
old gulls, disfeathered by the 
storms they have resisted,” and 
we say it no less emphatically 
because the old gulls hovered 
always about our ships, and 
would, if they could, have 
landed upon our shores. 
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In Lecky’s ‘History of Ra- 
tionalism’ an attempt is made 
to trace the stages by which 
modern civilisation freed itself 
from the control of the Church, 
- and now proceeds on its course 
under the influence and guid- 
ance of purely secular and 
utilitarian motives. The im- 
pression left upon the reader 
by a perusal of that work is, 
that while in the sphere of per- 
sonal religion the Church may 
be a necessity, as a factor in 
the wider movements of civili- 
sation its influence is rapidly 
on the decrease. A sympa- 
thetic reading of history seems 
to corroborate that view. There 
was a time when the Church 
took in hand the arduous task 
of moulding and guiding the 
chaotic forces of society. In 
his masterly survey of the 
Middle Ages, Comte, with per- 
haps a touch of exaggeration, 
has shown the debt which 
modern civilisation owes to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
Lecky traces the influences 
which led to the decline of the 
Church, due to a conflict be- 
tween the two ideals — the 
theological and the industrial. 
In the conflict the industrial, 
or as it might be called the 
secular, ideal received powerful 
support from two sources, Poli- 
tical Economy and Mechanical 
Inventions. Political Economy, 
with its gospel of enlightened 
self-interest, struck a blow at 
the Church and its doctrine of 
the depravity of man. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the 
Economists, the social world 
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was so framed that harmony 
followed naturally when indi- 
viduals were allowed to pursue 
their own interests,—in other 
words, from individual selfish- 
ness there resulted collective 
harmony. Political Economy 
gave strong support to the 
Deistic theory of the time of 
Adam Smith of the natural 
goodness of human nature, 
which needed only freedom to 
develop along the lines of self- 
interest to produce a har- 
monious industrial and social 
order. 

In such an atmosphere of 
optimism the old doctrine of 
depravity was out of place. 
Theological sanctions, as Lecky 
shows, lost their foree, till 
gradually civilisation came to 
draw its motive power from 
an undisguised Secularism. 
Mechanical inventions found 
in the doctrine of enlightened 
self-interest a congenial ally. 
It soon became clear that a 
world of social and industrial 
harmony did not evolve natur- 
ally from enlightened self-in- 
terest, which came to mean the 
acquisition of wealth on a col- 
ossal scale by those who were 
in a position to take advantage 
of the great productive powers 
of machinery. What is known 
as the Industrial Revolution, in- 
spired by self-interest, certainly 
did not result in collective hap- 
piness. In pursuit of their own 
individual welfare, the great 
capitalists of the time did not 
contribute to the happiness of 
the people. Where good re- 
sults followed—as in the case 
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of New Lanark under Robert 
Owen——they were due to the 
substitution of the Christian 
doctrine of self-sacrifice for the 
politico-economic doctrine of 
self-interest. We have im- 
proved greatly since the early 
years of the nineteenth century, 
with its appalling social and 
industrial problems; but it is 
a suggestive fact that the im- 
provement has come from the 
humanitarian spirit which, in 
revolt against the doctrine that 
individual self-interest is the 
prime motive force in life, has, 
under the guise of the brother- 
hood of man, brought back into 
public affairs Christian influ- 
ences. Unhappily for civilisa- 
tion, the Church accepted her 
defeat at the hands of the 
Economists and the Deists in 
too meek a spirit. Impressed 
with the errors and evils which 
grew out of the attempt of the 
Roman Catholic Church to 
wield Theocratic sway over the 
nations, Protestantism unduly 
narrowed its own claims. In- 
stead of recognising that it 
was the custodian of princi- 
ples of universal import, and 
upon recognition of which all 
true civilisation depended, the 
Church—especially the Evan- 
.gelical section—narrowed its 
outlook upon the world, which 
was viewed, not as a theatre 
for the development of the 
great conception of a Kingdom 
of God, but as a kind of Vanity 
Fair whose allurements were to 
be shunned by the pilgrim on 
his journey from the City of 
Destruction. Such a concep- 
tion meant the dividing of life 
into two antagonistic portions 
—the sacred and the secular. 
The harm done in both Church 
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and State is vividly illustrated 
in the history of Scotland. 
Fully absorbed in purely theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, the Evangelicals looked 
with suspicion on all purely 
secular activities, with the re- 
sult that from them came no 
word of guidance at a eritical 
time in Scotland’s history, when 
social habits were changing, 
and industry and commerce 
were bringing to the front 
new ideals of life and conduct. 
The Moderates, on the other 
hand, were equally blind to the 
signs of the times. The absurd 
optimism which they borrowed 
from the Deists made them at 
ease in Zion, and cut them off 
from hearty sympathy with the 
struggling masses whose prob- 
lems are now economic rather 
than ecclesiastical. 

In the Church of Scotland 
one man arose who, with pro- 
phetic eye, recognised the dawn 
of the new day. The hour had 
come, and with it the man in 
the person of Dr Chalmers. In 
him was represented the best 
qualities of both Evangelicals 
and Moderates. With the 
Evangelicals, Chalmers held 
that no enduring civilisation 
was possible which did not rest 
upon regenerated individuals, 
and, with the Moderates, he 
believed that religion could not 
be narrowed down to other 
worldliness, but must be made 
to embrace the secular side of 
life. The aim of Chalmers was 


to draw Scottish religion away 
from the Vanity Fair concep- 
tion of the world, and to lead 
it back to the older and nobler 
conception of a Kingdom of God 
upon earth. How was this to 
The Evangelicals 


be done? 
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had limited their mission to in- 
dividual conversion. Chalmers 
knew the value of regenerated 
individualism, which was the 
dynamical element in life, but 
he could not stop there. He 
anticipated the fundamental 
doctrine of biology, that a 
properly developed organism 
implies two things—a healthy 
germ and a congenial environ- 
ment. In their theory of con- 
version the Evangelicals em- 
phasised the former, but they 
ignored the latter. This miss- 
ing factor Chalmers supplied. 
He bent all his strength to the 
study of the laws of the social 
order. He urged his brother 
clergy to the study of political 
economy, so that they might 
be able to deal with the science 
of society from the Christian 
standpoint. His economic writ- 
ings, his poor-law experiment, 
his parochia] schemes, his lab- 
ours on behalf of education, his 
pioneer work in the slums— 
these were all inspired by the 
great conception that Christi- 
anity has not accomplished 
its work when it converts 
the individual: it must go 
further, and provide an en- 
vironment which will further 
the development of all the 
individual and social virtues 
of a regenerated society. 
Political economy of the self- 
interest school thought its 
work was completed when it 
formulated the laws of the 
production of wealth. Politi- 
cal economy as Christianised 
by Chalmers aimed at the 
production of an_ elevated 
humanity. 

The great work of Chalmers 
was interrupted by the Dis- 
ruption. However necessary, 
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ecclesiastically, that event may 
have been, from the stand- 
point of what may be called 
Social Christianity in Scotland 
it was a disaster of the first 
magnitude. It disorganised 
the great work of Chalmers, 
Greatly against his will it 
compelled him to substitute an 
ecclesiastical for a national 
ideal of Christianity. More- 
over, it created for a genera- 
tion an atmosphere of narrow- 
ness and bad feeling which 
cast a blight over the religious 
life of Scotland. Chalmers 
being dead, yet speaketh. The 
Church of Scotland has never 
quite forgotten his ideals, and 
now even at this late hour a 
vigorous attempt is being made 
to translate them into action, 
Not only in Scotland, but all 
over the world, the ideas of 
Chalmers are beginning to 
bear fruit. Depressed with 
the failure of economists and 
politicians to construct by me- 
chanical methods a harmoni- 
ous Civilisation, the Church in 
all lands is earnestly setting 
itself to the study of the 
problem. Great schemes of 
the mechanical type have been 
tried, but the results have been 
disappointing. To such schemes 
the French Revolution gave a 
great impetus. From Paine to 
Bentham a band of earnest 
Radicals preached political 
reform as the one remedy for 
social ills. Another section 
thought Free Trade would 
inaugurate the brotherhood 
of man. Another group of 
enthusiasts looked for great 
things from Disestablishment 
and schemes of a Socialistic 
nature. Meanwhile, in the 
midst of great wealth and un- 
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heard-of luxuries, there exists 
a mass of poverty, misery, and 
degradation which is a glaring 
scandal to a nation calling 
itself Christian. 

In ‘ Darkest England’ we 
have a lurid picture of the 
condition of the submerged 
tenth. At the conclusion of 
his statistical inquiries the 
author says :— 


“This brings my total to three 
millions, or, to put it roughly, to one- 
tenth of the population. Accordin 
to Lord oa and Mr Samue 
Smith, ‘between two and three 
nillions of our population are always 

uperised and degraded.’ Mr 
Chamberlain says there is a ‘ popu- 
lation equal to that of the metro- 

lis’ — that is, between four and 
ve millions—‘ which has remained 
constantly in a state of abject desti- 
tution and misery.’ Mr Giffen is 
more moderate. The submerged 
class, according to him, comprises 
one in five of manual labourers, six 
in 100 of the population. Mr Giffen 
does not add the third million which 
is living on the border line. Between 
Mr Chamberlain’s four millions and 
a half and Mr Giffen’s 1,800,000, I am 
content to take three millions as 
representing the total strength of 
the destitute army. Darkest Eng- 
land, then, may be said to have a 
a about equal to that of 
tland. Three million men, women, 
and children, a vast despairing multi- 
tude in a condition nominally free, 
but really enslaved—these it is whom 
we have to save. It is a large order. 
England emancipated her negroes 
sixty years ago at a cost of 
£40,000,000, and has never ceased 
boasting about it since. But at our 
own doors, from ‘ Plymouth to Peter- 
head,’ stretches this waste continent 
of humanity —three million human 
ings who are enslaved —some of 
them to taskmasters as merciless as 
any West Indian overseer, all of 
them to destitution and despair.” 


In face of this stateof matters, 
what is the duty of the Church ? 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO. MCXIX. 
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Its duty clearly lies in the 
adoption of the Chalmerian 
conception of Christianity as 
a great remedial scheme, not 
merely for the individual but 
also for society. Statesmen 
have an important place in the 
national life. It is theirs to 
adapt institutions to the wants 
of the time. The statesman by 
legislation can powerfully affect 
for good the social environ- 
ment, but at best his work lies 
in the region of social me- 
chanics. Before statesmen can 
have permanent influence there 
must co-operate with them the 
representatives of what may be 
called social dynamics—those 
whose duty it is to act as life- 
givers and life-guiders. The 
Church is the great represent- 
ative of social dynamics. The 
identification of the Church 
with social reform is evidence 
of the fact that at last the ideas 
of Chalmers are springing up 
into an abundant harvest. The 
one-sided Evangelical view that 
salvation is purely an individual 
affair, and the equally one- 
sided view of the secular school 
—including politicians and 
economists—that mere changes 
in the social environment will 
tend to individual elevation, are 
giving place to the true con- 
ception that neither the indi- 
vidual alone, nor society alone, 
but the full development of the 
individual and the realisation 
of the individual in society, 
is the goal of a Christian 
civilisation. In recognition of 
this, the Churches in all 
countries are shaping their 
efforts in the direction of reach- 
ing the individual by means of 
social influence. Less and less 
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importance is attached to ma- 
chinery, and more and more to 
what has been finely termed 
the enthusiasm of humanity. 
To this is due the great impulse 
which has made the Church 
of Scotland identify itself with 
social reform. Imbued with the 
spirit of Chalmers, the Church 
is boldly carrying into effect 
his central thought—that of 
bringing to the poor, the down- 
trodden, and the outcast not 
only a message of hope, but 
also providing them with an 
environment congenial for the 
development of the tender vir- 
tues of the new life. At the 
opening of a new Labour Home 
in Edinburgh, Lord Rosebery, 
in a speech at once felicitous 
in style, dignified in tone, and 
impressively suggestive, put the 
matter in a nutshell when he 
said that the all - essential 
point in dealing with those 
who failed in life’s battle is 
to restore self-respect. This 
cannot be done by machinery, 
political or other, it can only 
be done by personal agencies. 
The system of Labour Homes 
organised by the Church of 
Scotland is admirably suited 
for re-establishing in the un- 
fortunate the germ of self- 
respect. Left to himself, the 
outcast, however anxious he 
may be to reform, cannot get 
away from evil surroundings, 
where he sinks without a hand 
extended to save him. Now 
and again a stray visitor ap- 
pears and leaves a tract or a 
ticket for a soup-kitchen, but 
nothing short of removal to a 
new environment can be an 
effective remedy. In the words 
of an authority on this ques- 
tion :— 





“What is the use of preaching the 
Gospel to men whose whole attention 
is concentrated upon a mad desperate 
struggle to keep themselves alive? 
You might as well give a tract toa 
pt amg sailor who is battling 
with the surf which has drowned his 
comrades, and threatens to drown 
him. He will not listen to you. 
Nay, he cannot hear you any more 
than a man whose head is under 
water can listen to a sermon. The 
first thing to do is to get him at least 
a footing on firm ground, and to give 
him room to live. Then you may 
have achance. At present you have 
none. And you will have all the 
better opportunity to find a way to 
his heart, if he comes to know that it 
was you who pulled him out of the 
horrible pit and the miry clay in 
which he was sinking to perdition.” 


To meet such cases the Labour 
Homes were instituted. Res- 
cue work is also a feature of 
the new scheme. The work 
which began by the establish- 
ment of a Boys’ Labour Home 
at Humbie, East Lothian, by 
the Master of Polwarth—whose 
labours in this cause deserve 
the heartiest commendation— 
has so grown in four years 
that now the Church has 
throughout the country eight 
Men’s Labour Homes, two 
Boys’ Homes, and two Women’s 
Rescue and Labour Homes, 
while at the police courts 
agents are engaged to deal 
with cases, and to pay 
special attention to discharged 
prisoners. 

The importance of reform on 
these lines cannot be overrated. 
It solves the vexed question of 
individual and collective effort. 
Individual work in the slums 
yields little fruit, because it 
leaves the poor victims of cir- 
cumstances struggling in their 
whirlpools of wretchedness. 
Hitherto collective action has 
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been synonymous with State 
action, which never touches the 
heart as is done by Labour and 
Rescue Homes, where in addi- 
tion to the development of self- 
respect the inmates are brought 
under influences of an elevating 
nature. Mr Balfour, in speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Church 
Army, which in England has 
done admirable work in the 
sphere of social reform, made 
some observations which apply 
equally well to the work of 
the Church of Scotland. He 
said :— 


“Tt was this direct appeal to the 
individual soul which was the proper 
business of Christian Churches, and 
that direct appeal — not limited, of 
course, to the mere teaching or incul- 
cation of religion, not divorcing itself 
from efforts to improve the macerial 
condition of those with whom it dealt, 
not dividing the wants of human 
beings in any arbitrary fashion—sub- 
sists beyond the broader efforts that 
fell to the politician. It was the busi- 
ness of the Church, as he conceived 
it, to appeal to the individual, to 
search out his particular weakness, to 
remedy his misfortune, to raise him 
from his own particular quagmire, 
and not to put him on one side simply 
because he had brought by his own 
weakness, his own fault, or, if they 
would, his own crime, social punish- 
ments upon himself. Organisations 
whose special work he had endeav- 
oured to describe could not go to the 
rates. They had not got the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer behind them. 
They could not appeal to majorities 
or minorities in Parliament. The 
neither could nor ought they to touc 
the political organisation by which 
we carried on national and Imperial 
affairs.” 


There is no reason why social 
work of the nature indicated 
should be confined to the 
Established Church. There is 
much talk just now of eccle- 
siastical union. There are ob- 
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stacles arising out of an old 
dispute with which the name 
of Chalmers is historically as- 
sociated. But on this question 
of social reform, with which 
the name of Chalmers is also 
associated, there are no ob- 
stacles. About the Labour 
Homes and other work of 
the Church of Scotland there 
is nothing sectarian. The 
watchword of those who left 
the Establishment in 1843 
was the Headship of Christ. 
That watchword represented a 
policy of disunion. To-day it 
may well represent a policy of 
union. If Christianity means 
anything, it means the brother- 
hood of man; and in the work 
of welcoming the prodigal, res- 
cuing the perishing, and bring- 
ing a message of hope to those 
who are sitting in great dark- 
ness, the Churches of Scotland 
are of one mind. Union on 
the basis of Social Reform, like 
that carried on by the Church 
of Scotland, is imperatively 
needed ; but there is no reason 
why union should be limited 
to the Churches in Scotland. 
England, too, has done noble 
work in social reform. Readers 
of ‘Darkest England’ need not 
be told of the magnificent work 
which is being done by General 
Booth and the Salvation Army 
by agencies and methods which 
do not always meet with the 
approval of the fastidious, but 
which nevertheless are fruitful 
in good. The Church of Eng- 
land, too, has caught the spirit 
of social reform, and by means 
of the Church Army is doing 
much to bring the Anglican 
clergy into touch with the 
people. We hear much in 
these days of the decline of 
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the Church. It cannot be 
because of any defect in the 
Church’s message. It rather 
is because the message is not 
adapted to the particular needs 
of the time. The Church has 
allowed the sectarian element 
to overshadow the Christian 
element. It has been content 
to remain ecclesiastical when 
it might have aspired to be 
national in the true meaning 
of the term—national not in 
any legislative sense, but in 
the sense of being the repre- 
sentative of those great prin- 
ciples which underlie national 
wellbeing. In the early ages 
the Church reconstructed so- 
ciety on a Christian basis. 
What were its weapons? 
Not ecclesiastical machinery. 
The weapons were love and 
self - sacrifice. When Chris- 
tianity appeared the world 
was groaning under a system 
that crushed out the human 
side of life; for the poor, the 
weak, and the outcast there 
was no hope. Upon the arid 
soil of the ancient world 
Christianity fell like the dew 
from heaven. It spoke a word 
of consolation to the weary 
and heavy-laden, and to that, 
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and not to its  ecclesiasti- 
cism, it owed its rapid pro- 
gress. Can we not draw the 
moral? If the Church is to 
regain its sway over the 
hearts of men, it must come 
forth to the battle with the 
old weapons of love and self- 
sacrifice. It must have a 
word for those who are bat- 
tling not only with their own 
evil habits, but also waging 
an unequal contest with sur- 
roundings as squalid as they 
are degrading. In so far as 
the Church proves true to its 
original mission of its Great 
Founder; in so far as it seeks 
to incarnate the principles of 
love and_ self-sacrifice in 
such beneficent institutions as 
Labour and Rescue Homes; in 
so far, in a word, as it seeks 
to perpetuate in loving deeds 
the spirit of the Master, it 
will be not only welcomed by 
all suffering and sorrowing 
ones as an oasis in the desert 
of human life, but it will re- 
gain its old position as the 
standard - bearer in the great 
contest with the forces of evil 
which Bunyan has so graph- 
ically described in his ‘ Holy 
War.’ 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


OXFORD AND THE WORKING CLASS—-THE BROAD AVENUE TO SCHOLARSHIP 
—THE SYNOPTIC MIND—THE FAILURE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION— 
THE NEW PLAN—THE INJUSTICE DONE TO THE UNIVERSITY — PRO- 
VINCIAL COLLEGES — SIR HENRY MAINE'S ‘POPULAR GOVERNMENT ’— 
THE DEATH OF A SUPERSTITION—THE TRUE MEANING OF DEMOORACY. 


THERE is a mighty perturba- 
tion in the University of Ox- 
ford. The more ardent spirits 
burn with the zeal of reform. 
They are convinced that the 
institution, which they are 
bound to defend and uphold, 
does not do its duty by the 
working man. They have 
discovered that the best and 
easiest passport to Oxford is 
poverty; and in order that 
the poor man should enjoy the 
privileges now denied him, they 
would cast down all barriers of 
knowledge and expense. They 
would admit him within their 
portals though he knew no 
single word of any language 
than his own vernacular. They 
would award him scholarships 
though he had never studied 
the rudiments, a knowledge of 
which is rigorously exacted 
from the merely rich. And 
they would do all this that 
rich and poor should bow their 
heads to the same law without 
fear or favour. 

Their method of procedure is 
that commonly adopted in this 
garrulous age: they have held 
a conference, in which an equal 
number of University gradu- 
ates and working men took 
part. The report which they 
have issued, with the title 
‘Oxford and Working - Class 
Education’ (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press), is so bold a 


statement of a feeble case that 
it deserves more than a passing 
notice. It is not always easy 
to discern a plain meaning 
through the mist of rhetoric 
in which the report is envel- 
oped, and the difficulty of 
understanding is increased by 
the candid admissions of the 
signatories. They confess that 
“every single college in Oxford 
was founded for the purposes 
of learning,” and at the same 
time urge that it is the duty of 
the colleges to disregard these 
purposes. They acknowledge 
with Dr Rashdall that in the 
old days, as now, “it was only 
a very small proportion of the 
students in a University, and 
a still smaller proportion of 
University graduates, who be- 
longed to the pauper or servi- 
tor class,” and insist that the 
University is disloyal to its 
traditions because it does not 
throw open its doors to any 
poor man, intelligent or ignor- 
ant, who demands admission. 
“To the majority of the work- 
ing classes,” they say, “who 
are in receipt of incomes less 
than £80 per annum, a system 
which excludes a student be- 
cause his parents’ means are 
small appears indistinguishable 
in effect from one which ex- 
cludes him beeause his parents 
are Roman Catholics or Non- 
conformists.” Here is a mani- 
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fest confusion of ideas. An 
inequality of means is a neces- 
sary part of modern life. Bad 
or good, it has always prevailed 
and still prevails. A young 
man of wealth and leisure 
may purchase education as he 
purchases boots or hats, and 
as he helps to fill the coffers 
of the University, he inflicts no 
injury on any one. He may be 
unfit to receive the benefits of 
education. Idleness or stupid- 
ity may prevent him from 
distinguishing himself in the 
schools. But the risk is 
his own or his parents’, and 
it is only envy that can 
complain. By the working 
class, which has _ neither 
wealth nor leisure, admission 
is gained to the University by 
another and a better road— 
the road of learning and 
intelligence. And this road 
is free to all who are gifted 
with industry and_ zeal. 
“There is no doubt,” says our 
report, “that working - class 
opinion is inclined to the view 
that Oxford has been far too 
much in the past the exclusive 
possession of the wealthier 
section of the community, and 
that it would resent any pro- 
posal which did not create a 
broad avenue along which in- 
telligent workmen could pro- 
ceed to Oxford.” If this be 
the opinion of the working 
class, the sooner it is corrected 
by a few plain facts the better ; 
and as for the “ broad avenue,” 
there is no intelligent boy who 
may not now proceed along it 
to the highest honours which 
the University has to bestow. 
The truth is, the career of 
learning has always been open 
to the talents. It is a career 
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democratic in the highest sense, 
Of the scholar, rich or poor, it 
has never been asked how 
much money is in your pocket, 
but how much knowledge is in 
your head. The history of our 
Universities is the history of 
talent, not of class. Porson, 
the son of a parish clerk, found 
his way through Eton to the 
professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, and since Porson’s time 
the facilities have increased 
tenfold. The Universities are 
to-day precisely what the sig- 
natories of this report, by urg- 
ing that they should be, pretend 
that they are not—“the apex 
of a single educational system, 
of which the foundation is the 
primary sehool.” The ladder 
is complete and efficient, as any 
one may see who analyses the 
class- lists. And not only is 
the ladder far more easily 
climbed than heretofore, but 
it is climbed with a dignity 
and an absence of vulgarity 
which in the old days were 
unknown. Time was when 
the poor man was marked 
out from his companions, and 
suffered in his pride at every 
step towards his degree. The 
statutes of Balliol, for in- 
stance, directed that “each of 
the Fellows was to have the 
nomination of one_ scholar, 
sufficiently learned in plain- 
song and grammar, who was 
to live on the broken meat 
of the Fellows’ table, and to 
be the servitor of his patron.” 
Long since these dishonouring 
duties were abolished. The 
child of the working class does 
the same work, enjoys the same 
privileges, and plays the same 
games as the child of the rich. 
If he be clever enough to win 
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a scholarship, there is no check 
on his ambition ; and we cannot 
but think that the signatories 
of this report, by setting up a 
fresh opposition between rich 
and poor, are guilty of a snob- 
bishness of which the Univer- 
sities have long been innocent. 
They would, in fact, restore 
the grade, if not the name, of 
servitor. 

Their purpose, briefly, is to 
admit to the University work- 
ing men, who have neither the 
knowledge nor the inclination 
for higher studies. They would 
invite within their colleges men 
with no other qualification 
than that they are poor. 
They would not ask them 
to pass an entrance examina- 
tion, because they would pro- 
ceed, after a long interval, 
from an elementary school, 
where the dead languages are 
not taught. This lack of learn- 
ing does not dismay them. 
They “wish to state emphatic- 
ally that, though the formal 
education of the working 
classes at present stops with 
the elementary school, the in- 
formal education obtained by 
them through discussion in the 
workshop and at meetings of 
their societies is in itself an ex- 
cellent preparation for study in 
a University.” This, if we may 
say it without disrespect to the 
erudite signatories, is pure non- 
sense. That the informal dis- 
cussion in the workshop is an 
excellent preparation for life 
we should be the first to admit. 
There, in the open stress of 
argument, are learnt those ex- 
cellent lessons of truth and sin- 
cerity which neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge can teach. But this 
discussion is not a proper pre- 
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paration for a University. It 
is, indeed, a University’s com- 
plete antithesis, and we regret 
that deans and tutors should 
thus seek to befog the brain 
of the working man, and to 
ensnare him along a road 
where he would find nothing 
but ruin and hypocrisy. 

The object of the deans and 
tutors is not learning but 
politics. “Changes in the 
structure of English society,” 
we are told by one of them, 
“are throwing more and more 
responsibility on the shoulders 
of men who have had no 
opportunity of obtaining the 
synoptic mind which, as Plato 
says, is desirable in governors.” 
This responsibility is a sad 
truth ; it is a still sadder truth 
that there is nothing which our 
governors, new or old, want 
less than a synoptic mind. 
The members of the Labour 
party are returned to Parlia- 
ment, not that they may be 
pale reflections of Oxford dons, 
but that they may carry 
thither a knowledge of their 
class and its needs. Nor has 
the plan adopted in this report 
the smallest chance of produe- 
ing the mind desired by Plato. 
Had the signatories been con- 
tent with rhetorical generali- 
ties, it would have been difficult 
to confute them. Unhappily 
for their own case, they have 
been induced to sketch certain 
courses of instruction. With 
a candour which we cannot too 
highly commend, they confess 
at the outset the failure of 
University Extension. We all 
remember the brave words and 
braver hopes which heralded 
this mournful system. A new 
heaven and a new earth were 
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to be created by the zealous 
missionaries of learning. The 
torch of culture was to be set 
alight in every humble home. 
The blessings of Oxford, im- 
mensely overrated, were to be 
carried to all those who could 
not go and fetch them. And 
now it is a failure! Indeed, 
it was bound to be, as all 
things must fail which mas- 
querade under names too fine 
for them. It is not systematic 
enough, we are told; its sub- 
jects shift and change too 
rapidly; it produces not 
scholars, but smatterers. ‘So 
another plan must be adopted, 
which is warranted to have 


the same result. Briefly 
stated, the plan is as fol- 
lows: Certain centres are to 


be selected, in which for a 
period of two years lectures 
and classes will be given; the 
proficiency of the students will 
be properly tested at the end 
of these two years, and those 
who are thought worthy will 
be selected to pursue their 
studies at Oxford. The speci- 
mens of these courses, here 
given, do not inspire us with 
confidence. By far the most 
useful is that in Economics, 
and there is nothing in this 
course which could not be 
acquired elsewhere than in 
Oxford, and by an _ easier 
method than a complete in- 
terruption of the working 
man’s craft. As for the 
course in English Literature 
(1785-1900), it is the crudest 
form of dilettanteism, which 
would put the working man at 
a permanent disadvantage. If 
in the intervals of his business 
he chooses to read Keats and 
Tennyson, that is his own 
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affair. It is almost incredible 
that he should be asked to 
forget his trade, to lose the 
certainty of hand and eye, 
for the mere purpose of study- 
ing, in the discomfort of a 
strange college, the works of 
poets, which can belong to 
him only if he be drawn to 
the reading of them by an 
irresistible sympathy. 

But, however admirable 
these studies were, the ex- 
periment would still be danger- 
ous. All we ask of a good 
workman, as of a good scholar, 
is that he should be loyal and 
honest in his trade. To turna 
good stone-mason or an active 
railway porter into an indiffer- 
ent critic of poetry is the 
wickedest waste of time. It 
is worse than a waste of 
time: it is a direct incentive 
to hypocrisy. However, our 
signatories argue that in 
their opinion “a man who 
throughout life works with his 
hands needs a general educa- 
tion for precisely the same 
reason that it is needed by a 
specialist like a lawyer or a 
doctor, in order that he may 
be a good citizen.” Even if 
this were true, it would be ir- 
relevant. No wise man would 
call in a doctor or consult a 
lawyer who had spared two or 
three valuable years from active 
practice to hear professors chat- 
ter of literature. It is the dis- 
cipline of education which is 
worth most to the student, and 
discipline is sternly eliminated 
from the curricula of these 
well-intentioned tutors. If 
they set a man down to fight 
with Chinese or struggle with 
Greek, he might win some ad- 
vantage from the encounter. 
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He will get nothing but evil 
from a casual study of English 
literature, and the foolish un- 
settlement which is said to be 
caused by that strange wild- 
fowl known as the genius loci. 
And for this hazardous ex- 
periment the working man is 
to be kidnapped to Oxford 
when the responsibilities of life 
are heavy upon him. He is not 
to be caught too young. These 
solemn scholars, in discussing 
the difficulties of their project, 
declare that their victim must 
not only be fed and housed while 
in residence at Oxford, but sup- 
ported “during the period after 
leaving Oxford in which he is 
likely to be looking for employ- 
ment.” Is it not a reckless, 
preposterous comedy! The 
working man is to be snatched 
from his business, taught a 
smattering of Shelley and 
Dickens, and then thrust back 
upon a harsh, cruel world, with 
no employment, a forgotten 
name, and nothing to live upon 
save a casual acquaintance 
with literature and history. 
The least the University can 
do for the honest man, whom 
it would so pitifully misguide, 
is to keep him in books and 
affluence for the term of his 
natural life. And he is not 
the only one who will suffer. 
“Tf he is married,’”—we quote 
the <psissima verba, — “his 
family has to be considered.” 
Is not this a gem of humour? 
Can you not imagine the rage of 
the working man’s wife, when 
she is told that her husband 
is to desert her for the classie 
shades of Oxford, whence he 
will return without a job, and a 
distaste for manual toil? The 
displacement is so great and 
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the result so small, the injustice 
meditated upon an able and 
industrious class is so palpable, 
that we are surprised a single 
resident in Oxford should be 
found to support the scheme. 
And if an injustice is done 
to the working man, the Uni- 
versity itself is not spared. 
The signatories, acknowledging 
that every college in Oxford 
was founded for “the purposes 
of learning,” are willing to 
trample under foot the wishes 
of their pious founders. They 
will kiss the rod of democracy 
in all humility of spirit. They 
are prepared to forget their 
duty and to sacrifice their 
ideals at the first asking of 
their new rulers—the mob. 
Henceforth education is for 
them a thing “which meets 
the needs of the workpeople.” 
They quote with approval an 
extract from a letter from the 
Barry Branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway 
Servants. The Railway Ser- 
vants, at any rate, are not 
ready to accept the gifts of the 
University, save on their own 
terms. If they come to Oxford 
at all, they will come not as 
suppliants but as masters, not 
in a spirit of kindly gratitude 
but of imperious exaction. But 
we would not suppress by a 
word the pleasant arrogance of 
the Barry Branch. Here is its 
resolution in full: “That it 
is inexpedient for the Working 
Classes to cultivate a closer 
relationship with Oxford by 
University Extension Lectures, 
or any other methods, until 
the teachings of the Universi- 
ties are radically altered, so 
that a truer view of social 
questions may be taught, and 
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that it is inadvisable to send 
working-men students to col- 
leges unless the curriculum is 
made suitable for the training 
of Labour Leaders.” We con- 
fess we like the Barry Branch. 
It knows what it wants, and 
demands it with a superb 
assurance. It will permit its 
members to sojourn at Oxford 
if Oxford will change its cur- 
riculum and shift its point of 
view. If the University refuse 
to do this, the Barry Branch 
will not lift a finger to help it. 
The University, of course, is 
properly intimidated. It doffs 
its cap in reverence to the 
Barry Branch, and humbly 
prays that it may be taken 
into favour, if it give a con- 
trolling voice in the selection 
of teachers to a representative 
body of workmen. If this be 
the object of these estimable 
tutors, would it not be better 
to leave the University out 
of the question, and to 
discuss frankly the com- 
parative popularity of penny 
readings? And do _ they 
owe so much to the work- 
ing man, that they forget the 
debt of nurture, not yet paid 
in full to their college and 
university? After all, they 
hold in trust for future gen- 
erations a sacred institution. 
It is theirs to guard the 
cause of learning, to hand on 
the lamp of intelligence, and if 
they prove false to their respon- 
sibility, they may not plead in 
excuse that their falsehood is 
due to a misguided interest in 
party politics. 

And the worst of it is that 
this attempt to satisfy aspira- 
tions, which, in the Barry 
Branch at any rate, do not 
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exist, is inspired by a heedless 
folly. There is a snobbishness 
in the whole movement which 
it is hard to condone. It is 
not education, but education at 
Oxford, which seems essential 
to these well-meaning philan- 
thropists. They wish to impart 
the glamour which has dazzled 
their eyes to those whose vision 
should be proof against its 
brilliance. They cannot pretend 
that Oxford presents a better 
opportunity for the training 
of the working man than the 
provincial Universities which 
have been provided at his door 
by the generosity of wise 
donors, and which are per- 
fectly fitted to instruct him. 
With the best will in the world, 
they would flatter him with 
the ancient tradition and social 
distinction of their own col- 
leges. And it is precisely this 
flattery of which the working 
man stands in no need. It is 
not his object, we are told, to 
get out of his class by educa- 
tion, but to keep within it. 
Why, then, if his demand for 
knowledge be sincere, does he 
not seek it at Birmingham or 
Liverpool, at Bristol or Car- 
diff? The signatories of the 
report are themselves sensible 
of a certain danger. They own 
that there is a possible risk 
that the working-class students 
“might be carried off their feet 
by the social life of Oxford, 
and forget their own people” ; 
and if the risk be merely pos- 
sible, it is one to which the 
intelligent mechanic should 
never be exposed. 

But there is a far deeper 
reason why this experiment in 
University training should be 
condemned. Education is not 
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of itself a general boon. The 
tutors of colleges, who wish 
well to the working class, seem 
to believe that because it has 
profited them to sojourn at 
Oxford it will. profit all men. 
There could not be a more 
mischievous fallacy. Science 
without conscience, said a wise 
man, is the ruin of the soul. 
To impart learning without 
discipline is the last phase of 
cynical indifference. At the 
best, it may change a good 
mechanic into an eloquent agi- 
tator. At the worst, it may 
invent a worthless loafer, who 
will chatter in public-houses of 
literature and history, until the 
wrath of his fellows or an 
untimely end overtake him. 
And as for learning in the 
true and only sense, that knows 
no distinction of class or up- 
bringing. It is impartial, like 
birth and death. It knocks 
more often at the cottage of 
the poor than at the palaces of 
kings, and where it knocks he 
who is fit admits it in proud 
humility of mind. To the 
scholar, indeed, there is no 
hardship, no exclusion. ll 
doors are open to him, all 
honours are his for the win- 
ning. And when he has won 
them, he belongs to no other 
class than that of his conquest. 
By nature and calling he is an 
aristocrat of the mind. But 
he can achieve his conquest 
only by talent and industry, 
and as for his brothers, less 
fortunately endowed than he, 
they will be more wisely guided 
if they stick to their bench and 
refuse to follow the Will-o’-the- 
wisp calling them over marshy 
ground to Oxford. “The na- 
tion,” says the Oxford Report, 
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“needs the services not only of 
the professor, the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the civil servant, 
but of the miner, the brick- 
layer, the engineer, and an un- 
numbered army of labourers.” 
That is true, and as it is no 
part of our public policy to 
turn the doctor and lawyer 
into bad _ bricklayers, why 
should we drill the unnum- 
bered army of labourers in 
such exercises as befit only the 
professor and the civil servant 


To turn from the rhetorical 
generalities of this report to Sir 
Henry Maine’s ‘ Popular Gov- 
ernment’ is to find the best pos- 
sible antidote for our modern 
sentimentality. If the pub- 
lishers wish to confer a boon 
upon the community they will 
sell this wise book for a 
shilling and let it go broadcast 
over England. It is like a 
cold douche of truth falling on 
the over-heated body of Radical- 
ism. To the sanguine mind of 
the modern politician, popular 
government is one of the 
eternal verities. It can, we 
are told, know neither change 
nor decay. No power on earth 
—again it is the demagogue 
who speaks—can dislodge it. 
All the watchwords of the 
French Revolution are called 
forth in its support. We are 
assured for the thousandth 
time that the Voice of the 
People is the Voice of God. 
The zealots, actuated by the 
same spirit which acelaimed 
the divine right of kings, 
acclaim the divine right of the 
Sovereign People. And then, 
with a frigid irony, Sir Henry 
Maine tells you that popular 
government is of all govern- 
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ments the most fragile, that 
wherever it has been tried it 
has been found wanting, that 
of all constitutions it is the 
most certainly impermanent. 
Of the glittering phrases, which 
have done more harm than fire 
and sword during the last 
century, none understands the 
folly as clearly as Sir Henry 
Maine. They are at once the 
strength and weakness of 
popular government. They 
make leaders and they unmake 
states. The individual voter 
who believes himself a “free” 
man, because he may drop a 
ticket in a ballot-box, is merely 
the slave of the orator with 
the loudest voice and the 
handiest proverbs. “Liberty,” 
in Hobbes’s phrase, “is power 
cut into fragments,” and the 
fragments are so small that its 
possessors are forced to abdicate 
its possession. In other words, 
the will of the people is often 
merely the adoption of the will 
of one man. If any one doubt 
this, let him remember the 
career of Mr Gladstone, who in 
the country persuaded his large 
audiences to believe what he 
told them, and in the House 
of Commons boasted that he 
was armed with the people’s 
mandate. 

Popular government has 
assumed many shapes and 
been turned to many purposes. 
But to one thing it has always 
been constant—corruption. In 
Greece, in America, and to a 
less degree in England, some 
system of bribery has been 
necessary to hold together the 
scattered fragments of power. 
Here fees have been paid to 
those who discharge the simple 
duties of citizenship. There 





the spoils have been distributed 
to the victors after an election. 
In England neither of these 
examples has been followed. 
A civil service, appointed by 
examination, does not give a 
successful Government the 
smallest opportunity for re- 
warding its henchmen. But 
our ingenuity has not been at | 
fault. We have discovered a 
far more dangerous method of 
corruption than the mere giv- 
ing of money or office. As 
Sir Henry Maine says, corrup- 
tion in England consists in the 
process of legislating away the 
property of one class and trans- 
ferring it to another. When 
this was written the baleful 
artifice was only beginning to 
be known. It is the one policy 
which our present rulers have 
adopted with unanimity and 
enthusiasm. Divided on most 
other subjects, they agree if 
the happy plan of plundering 
their opponents for the benefit 
of their friends. They are 
already on the slope, and 
nothing except dissolution can 
save them from rushing head- 
long to the bottom. But with 
the prescience which always 
distinguished him, Sir Henry 
Maine saw that the distribu- 
tion of other people’s wealth 
would be the favourite corrup- 
tion of our days, and the legis- 
lation of the last few years 
amply confirms his forecast. 
And the worst of this bribery 
is that it ruins him who gives 
as well as him who takes. The 
leader who is bought is very 
likely to lose the slender hold he 
may have had upon principle. 
He will no longer dictate to his 
followers what they should do or 
think. He will be content to 
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ask them what they want, and 
to “listen nervously at one end 
of a speaking-tube, which re- 
ceives at its other end the 
suggestions of a lower intelli- 
gence.” And what shall be 
said of those who are robbed 
to keep an ambitious Minister 
in power? Their plight is 
indeed hopeless. Willingly as 
they would labour and save, 
they lose all heart and enter- 
prise by being taxed ad miseri- 
cordiam for the most laudable 
and philanthropic objects. 

It was Sir Henry Maine’s 
peculiar duty to kill super- 
stitions. Before his irony and 
his logic the necessity and per- 
manence of popular govern- 
ment, in which we have long 
been asked to believe, vanish 
into thin air. With equal 
irony and logic he destroys 
the monster which is known 
as Democracy. He pitlories 
without ruth or pity those 
whose minds have been thrown 
into a state of excitement by 
an experiment in government 
“which is very old and which 
has never been particularly 
successful.” He collects an 
anthology of rhetorical phrases 
which reflect more credit on 
the hearts than on the heads 
of their inventors. Here 
is the bombast of an Ameri- 
can historian: “ The change 
which Divine wisdom or- 
dained, and which no human 
policy or force could hold back, 
proceeded as uniformly and 
majestically as the laws of 
being, and was as certain as 
the decrees of eternity.” That 
is not bad, and no doubt it 
has been an inspiration to a 
thousand mob-orators. Its 
lack of meaning is immaterial. 
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It is all a matter of ampullas 
et sesquipedalia verba. In other 
words, it is the stuff of which 
modern politics are composed. 
The very word Democracy calls 
up in a certain sort of mind 
images of rising tides, flashing 
lights, shining waters, and all 
the rest of it. Irresistible, in- 
evitable, and eternal—these are 
its epithets. And then Sir 
Henry Maine comes along with 
John Austin’s plain definition : 
“ Democracy is a form of gov- 
ernment,” and instantly the air 
is clear of lights and stars, in- 
stantly the subsiding waters 
cease to shine, and you are 
asked to judge a transitory 
institution on its merits. 
Democracy, then, is a form 
of government. Its business, 
like that of any other form of 
government, is to conduct de- 
cently and wisely the affairs of 
the country. Like monarchy 
or oligarchy, it knows and can 
know no other test than that 
of efficiency. It is as little 
concerned with the promulga- 
tion of commonplaces as with 
the distribution of other people’s 
goods. That it is exposed 
to dangers which other forms 
of government escape is mani- 
fest. It is assailed always by 
popular prejudice and popu- 
lar mutability. The accom- 
plishment of its one and only 
duty, therefore, is not easy. As 
Sir Henry Maine says, “it is 
the difficulty of democratic 
government that mainly ac- 
counts for its ephemeral dura- 
tion.” Another evil feature is 
its insistence upon flattery. 
The sycophancy which baser 
persons have offered to kings 
is mere dispraise when it is 
compared with the adulation 
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of fervent democrats to their 
eponymous deity. This adula- 
tion is lavished upon the idol 
by those who fear it or hope 
for something from it. In other 
words, “Democracy is Mon- 
archy inverted, and the modes 
of addressing the multitude 
are the same as the modes of 
addressing kings.” But hap- 
pily Democracy, like other evil 
systems, bears within itself the 
seeds of its decay. We shall 
awake presently from the short 
madness which has now over- 
taken us, and when we regard 
it in its true proportions, we 
shall see that the death of 
Democracy was just and in- 
evitable. 

The wisest historian is gifted 
with prophecy. So well does 
he understand the past, so 
clearly can he read its lessons, 
that he knows also what the 
future holds for us. And no 
historian emerges from this 
test with a triumph equal to 
Sir Henry Maine’s. He re- 
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solves the problems of politics 
with a mathematical precision. 
“We are drifting,” thus he 
wrote in 1885, “towards a type 
of government associated with 
terrible events—a single as- 
sembly, armed with full powers 
over the Constitution, which it 
may exercise at pleasure. It 
will be a theoretically all- 
powerful Convention, governed 
by a practically all-powerful 
Committee of Public Safety, 
but kept from complete sub- 
mission to its authority by Ob- 
struction, for which its rulers 
are always seeking to find a 
remedy in some kind of moral 
guillotine.” In every detail 
this prophecy is fulfilled. From 
the part you may judge the 
whole, and as it is better to be 
wise before than after the 
event, we wish nothing more 
than the widest circulation and 
the profoundest study of that 
masterpiece of political philo- 
sophy — Sir Henry Maine’s 
‘Popular Government.’ 
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OUR MANACLED FLEET. 


BY AN ADMIRAL WITH FIFTY-ONE YEARS’ SERVICE. 


THE last few years have seen 
a remarkable concentration of 
British naval power in home 
waters; and no one possessed 
of the slightest knowledge of 
the general international situa- 
tion and the avowed ambitions 
of Germany would attempt to 
deny the absolute necessity for 
this concentration, in view of 
our deplorable and well-known 
military weakness. It is in 
fact frankly acknowledged by 
all parties in the State that 
our fleet is at present not only 
our first line of defence, but our 
sole defence against invasion. 
Yet it is scarcely possible to 
believe that the so-called mis- 
tress of the seas, and proud 
possessor of the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever seen, 
can continue to hold her place 
in the world under the humili- 
ating conditions of not daring 
to move half—or anything like 
half—of her available battle- 
ships more than three days’ sail 
from the east coast of England. 

Britannia’s navy tied to 
Britannia’s apron - strings! 
How long is she likely to 
rule the waves under these 
conditions? And if she ceases 
to rule the waves, how long is 
her empire likely to last ? 

It is in no jingo spirit that 
we speak of ruling the waves. 
It is an essential condition of 
our existence as an independent 
Power. It is absolutely vital to 
us; for our mercantile marine, 
which our navy protects, is to us 
both our lungs and our stomach. 


On the day that any foreign 
Power is able to challenge us 
upon the ocean, down comes 
our Empire like a house of 
cards, and this island will be 
starved into capitulation. 

Already we hear bitter com- 
plaints from our consuls and 
our merchants in all parts of 
the world at the absence of the 
white ensign from coasts and 
harbours where formerly it was 
a familiar object, and where it 
was universally regarded—not 
alone by our own merchants 
and traders, but also by those 
of all the weaker sea Powers— 
with a confidence and trust 
similar to that with which 
peaceful citizens regard the 
homely policeman. 

The “meteor flag of Eng- 
land” has been replaced by 
those of other Powers, amongst 
which the German eagle and 
the stars and stripes figure 
conspicuously. 

We are frequently asked to 
believe that so long as the 
world is at peace there is no 
particular virtue to be attached 
to the visible presence of the 
white ensign of our warships 
either in foreign commercial 
harbours or around the coasts 
of our own colonies, where 
foreigners trade. 

Having had fifty years’ ex- 
perience whilst cruising in 
every ocean, and visiting some 
scores of harbours and com- 
mercial ports of various de- 

of importance, the pres- 
ent writer is strongly of opinion 
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that this is not the case; and 
although the full consequences 
of the withdrawal of our small 
cruisers from foreign stations 
may not yet have been fully 
felt or realised, it will most cer- 
tainly result in serious loss in 
pounds, shillings, and pence to 
British merchants and British 
shipowners. 

The exact meaning of the 
word “prestige” is difficult to 
define, but whatever way we 
look at it, there can be no 
doubt that there is ‘money 
in it.” Stormonth’s Standard 
Dictionary describes “ prestige” 
as “the moral influence derived 
from past successes and achieve- 
ments, on which a confident 
belief is founded of future 
triumphs; weight or influence 
from former deeds or char- 
acter.” And the moral in- 
fluence of our past success 
has undoubtedly been one of 
the most potent factors in 
the creation of a mercantile 
marine which in steam ton- 
nage is nearly equal to that of 
the whole of the rest of the 
world put together. 

A time when our commercial 
interests in all parts of the 
world are being subjected to 
the keenest competition by 
several of our rivals would 
appear to be singularly ill 
suited for the withdrawal in 
large measure of the moral 
support and prestige which 
British consuls and merchants 
attach to the visible presence 
of our warships in the harbours 
and on the coasts where our 
mercantile interests lie. 

Our readers will no doubt 
remember that a few years 
ago great credit was taken to 
themselves by the Admiralty 
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of the day fer the “bold and 
statesmanlike ” stroke of policy 
known as the “scrapping” of 
a large number of our less 
efficient cruising ships, on the 
plea that they were of very 
small fighting value, and that 
as all men-of-war were intended 
for fighting, it was false econ- 
omy to retain such ships in com- 
mission, and to keep a number 
of officers and men locked up 
in them when they might other. 
wise be employed in modern 
ships, armed with more modern 
weapons. 

This sounded most plausible, 
and pans of praise went up 
from almost the whole press at 
such a wise and astute “re- 
form” of our naval strategy. 
The disastrous consequences to 
our mercantile interests were 
not foreseen, or, if they were, 
they were ignored. The true 
reason for this move was not 
given. It was a very portent- 
ous one, and the responsible 
authorities were afraid to give 
it. It was dictated entirely by 
the fear of invasion. 

In view of the rapidly grow- 
ing strength of the German 
navy, of the fact that there 
are four million trained soldiers 
in Germany, and of our own 
military weakness—one might 
almost say impotence,—it was 
felt that the temptation to in- 
vade rich and undefended Eng- 
land might prove to be too 
strong for even our friendly 
and loving cousins to resist, 
unless we concentrated four- 
fifths of our battleships in 
home waters, and relegated 
them to the somewhat undig- 
nified réle of coast defence. 
This was the real reason, and 
the men in the small and semi- 














obsolete cruisers were wanted 
to man the battleships; and 
the portentous part of it lies 
in the fact that this arrange- 
ment will have to continue for 
all time, unless this country 
makes up its mind to keep 
always ready such an armed 
force as shall cause invasion to 
be hopeless by any such number 
of troops (with their impedi- 
menta) as could be rapidly trans- 
ported across the North Sea. 

The country has not yet 
realised, and probably will not 
realise until war breaks out, 
what this tying of our fleet to 
our own shores really means. 
It means that the next time we 
are involved in war with any 
of our neighbours (and the man 
must be an insane optimist who 
imagines we shall never again 
be at war)—it means that we 
should still have to keep our 
fleet within three days’ sail of 
the North Sea for fear of Ger- 
many, even though she might 
not at first be our enemy. 

But with our fleet manacled 
to the shores of these islands, 
what is to become of our scat- 
tered possessions in all parts of 
the world? What a tempta- 
tion to any ambitious Power 
to lay violent hands upon them, 
if they knew we dare not 
send our ships to defend them! 
History is full of the records 
of rich and militarily weak 
nations which succumbed to 
the envy of poorer and more 
warlike neighbours. Yet we 
fail to take warning, and ap- 
pear to think that we are to 
be the exception. 

A few years ago we began 
to realise in this country that 
the rapid expansion of the 
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German navy might possibly 
be regarded as a menace to 
ourselves, so we asked our 
neighbours politely if they 
would be kind enough to limit 
their naval armaments, or at 
any rate to come to some 
agreement with us upon this 
subject, such as would ensure 
that for all future time we 
might be able to keep up a 
fleet at least double that of 
theirs, without undue expense 
to ourselves, as we were anx- 
ious to economise! What did 
they do? They simply laughed 
in our faces, and told us that 
they intended to have whatever 
fleet they pleased, without re- 
gard to our wish for economy. 

The answer was a decided 
snub for our Liberal and peace- 
loving statesmen, as there can 
be no doubt whatever that the 
Germans have a perfect right 
to possess any fleet they choose 
to pay for; and we also have a 
perfect right, or let us rather 
say an imperative duty, to take 
due notice of Germany’s rapid 
naval expansion, and, without 
foolishly asking her to limit her 
armaments, to ask ourselves 
what an extremly powerful 
German navy can be intended 
for. Having done so, if we 
come to the conclusion that 
such a navy as Germany is 
now building, backed by four 
million trained soldiers, will 
become in the near future (if it 
has not already done s0) a 
serious menace to our own 
safety, the self-respecting and 
dignified course to pursue is to 
take due and ample steps to 
ensure that safety, so far as 
human foresight can do s0, 
and not to go about the world 
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whining and lamenting over 
“the crushing burden of arma- 
ments”: a course which is as 
futile as lamenting about the 
state of the weather, over which 
we have no more power than 
we have over the warlike pre- 
parations of our neighbours. 
And seeing that they all assure 
us their armaments are in- 
tended for defence and not for 
attack, we may believe that 
while they say so they are 
absolutely sincere, for the im- 
mediate present; but we must 
also remember that they can- 
not answer for the near future: 
nor can the present statesmen 
and rulers of Europe answer for 
those who will succeed them. 
So that it surely behoves us 
to look a little bit ahead, and 
try to forecast what the conse- 
quences will be of depending 
entirely upon our navy for 
defence against a sudden and 
deadly blow at the heart of our 
empire. 

One significant consequence 
which has already caused a con- 
siderable amount of disappoint- 
ment, is an order from the Ad- 
miralty to curtail the usual 
Christmas leave of the officers 
and seamen of our Channel 
Fleet. The reason given is 
that “the authorities require 
that the fleet shall not be un- 
duly weakened, and that a 
certain portion of the ships 
shall be kept fully manned.” 

Now, no one can for one 
moment believe that these 
“fully manned” ships of the 
Channel Fleet are intended to 
protect Servia against Austria, 
or Bulgaria against Turkey ; 
and we can only come to the 
conclusion that unless this Ad- 
miralty order is to be considered 


as a needless and irritating in- 
terference with the hopes of 
some thousands of our seamen 
to spend a happy Christmas 
with their families, it is a 
humiliating acknowledgment 
that our military impotence is 
so well known abroad, we dare 
not put before Germany the 
temptation of making a sudden 
and unprovoked attack upon 
us whilst our sailors are en- 
joying their Christmas leave. 

Nothing which has occurred 
lately has been more significant 
of our present insecurity, and 
of the alarming fact that we 
dare not—literally dare not— 
run the risk of being unable to 
concentrate in the North Sea, 
within twenty-four hours, a fleet 
of fully manned ships superior to 
the whole German navy, which 
is always concentrated there. 
The conditions will not get 
better, but worse and worse, 
year by year, as the German 
navy approaches more nearly 
in strength to our own; and 
when the Germans have fifteen 
Dreadnoughts— as they will 
have in 1914—the position will 
be very serious indeed, and we 
may well ask ourselves how long 
this kind of “touch - and - go” 
business can go on, without 
leading to an _ irretrievable 
disaster. 

The arbitrary curtailment of 
our sailors’ Christmas holiday 
ought to bring home to the 
minds of all thinking men the 
indubitable fact that no matter 
how strong our navy may be, 
we can never again feel safe, or 
free ourselves from constant 
discreditable and undignified 
panics concerning invasion, 
until we possess a truly national 
army for home defence, founded 
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upon the reasonable and abso- 
lutely just propositions of Lord 
Roberts and the National Ser- 
vice League—viz., that it is 
the duty of every able-bodied 
man in this country to prepare 
himself to defend his home. In 
other words, that service in the 
Territorials should be a duty, 
and not, as now, an option. 

Those who oppose anything 
in the shape of compulsion, 
even for home defence, make 
use of the argument that obli- 
gatory training would give us a 
great many more men than we 
want, and that the cost would 
be prohibitive. One news- 
paper spoke of an army of four 
million men, and an addition 
to our regular army budget 
of twenty millions sterling. As 
to getting more men than we 
want, that is simply ridicu- 
lous, as we need not take more 
than we want; but we should 
get the pick, the very cream of 
the manhood of the nation, the 
best men physically and mor- 
ally, discarding all the under- 
sized weaklings, so many of 
whom we now see both in the 
ranks of our regular army and 
in those of our Territorials. 

It has been proved, and is 
not denied, that a short course 
of military training has a strik- 
ingly beneficial effect, both 
morally and physically, upon 
the young men in those coun- 
tries which have actually tried 
it, and this alone ought to be a 
very strong argument in favour 
of introducing it in England. 
If all our young men were 
trained at about the age of 
eighteen, we should soon have 
sufficient raw material to form 
@ home defence army of such 
numbers as those competent to 
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judge considered adequate for 
our national safety, in view of 
the ever varying vicissitudes 
of international relations and 
foreign ambitions. And as to 
the expense, there seems to be 
no reason why the cost of a 
home defence army, founded on 
the bed-rock of universal train- 
ing, should be much greater 
than the cost of Mr Haldane’s 
Territorials, founded on the 
slippery soil of the individual 
whim and fancy of our young 
men as to whether they will or 
will not do their duty, as well 
as claiming their rights and 
privileges as citizens of a free 
country. 

We hear much talk and 
boast about British love of 
justice and fairplay, but it is 
all cant and brag so long as 
we put up with the glaring 
injustice and unfairness of 
allowing nine-tenths of our 
young men to shirk their duty, 
whilst we call upon the small 
patriotic minority to undertake 
the whole burden of national 
defence, and to protect, amongst 
others, that ninety per cent of 
selfish young shirkers who pre- 
fer their own amusements (and 
what they are pleased to boast 
of as their freedom), instead of 
taking their fair share of an 
obviously national duty. 

As to cost, the officials of the 
National Service League have 
already drawn up a tentative 
scheme for universal training, 
which shows that for an addi- 
tional cost of lessthan 2} millions 
we could have a really efficient 
force of 520,000 men properly 
trained,instead of Mr Haldane’s 
300,000 insufficiently trained— 
only about two-thirds of which 
we have actually got. 
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(see Census 1901) 


Recruits for navy 
Recruits for regular army 
Recruits for special reserve . 


Leaving to be trained each year 


them), at £2,510,000. 


With such an army, trained be- 
fore (and not after) war breaks 
out, we should indeed be able 
to “sleep quietly in our beds,” 
and we should hear no more of 
these undignified and humil- 
iating scares about invasion, 
because even the mightiest 
army in Europe would recoil 
from such a hopeless under- 
taking, considering the difficul- 
ties of transport and landing. 
Lord Roberts is a soldier of 
very great experience in his 
profession. Mr Haldane is a 
lawyer of very great experience 
in his profession. The former 
tells us that the training which 
it is proposed to give to our 
Territorials will be altogether 
inadequate to ensure efficiency. 
The latter tells us it will be 
enough for the present, and 
that there will be time enough 
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‘¢ NUMBERS AND Cost oF TRAINING UNDER THE PROPOSALS OF THE 
Nationat SERVICE LEAGUE. 


Number of lads reaching the age of ee in sai one year 


Deductions. 
Medical rejections and legal —- 


For emigration and mercantile marine 


Cost of Training. 


Initial training, four months=a third of a year. 
£75, the cost of the British regular, as a basis, this 
means £25 a man: 130,000x £25=. 

Repetition courses of fifteen days a-year for three years : 
130,000 x 3=390,000. Take asa liberal estimate the 
cost of £4 a man, 390,000 x 4 : 


Total of 520,000 men trained for 


Compare this with the cost of the Territorial force, 314,000 men (if we had 
(See Army Estimates, 1908-9. )” 
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416,000 


208,000 
10,000 
35,000 
13,000 
20,000 


286,000 
130,000 


416,000 


Taking 
. £3,250,000 i 


1,560,000 


. £4,810,000 





to give them an additional six 
months’ training after war 
breaks out. Lord Roberts tells 
us that when we are attacked 
the blow will be swift and 
sudden, without warning, and 
directed at the heart of the 
empire—unprotected London ; 
but our lawyer War Minister 
believes we shall have plenty 
of warning. Which of these 
two military advisers is likely 
to know best ? 

Many good people in this 
country have firmly persuaded 
themselves that Germany would 
never think of committing such 
a mean and treacherous act as 
to attack us without due warn- 
ing. They call it “ black 
treachery,” and tell us that 
no civilised country would ever 
do such a thing. Alas for 
civilisation! History is full of 
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such acts. Hostilities before a 
formal declaration of war is 
the rule, and not the exception. 
And before we launch out in 
querulous and useless vitupera- 
tion of Germany for indulging 
in ambitious dreams of expan- 
sion, and the founding of a 
mighty over-seas empire, let us 
for one moment try to place 
ourselves in her position, and 
endeavour to look at the situa- 
tion from German instead of 
from English eyes. 

The population of modern 
Germany is increasing at the 
rate of more than three-quar- 
ters of a million a-year. During 
the last thirty-eight years she 
has become to a large extent a 
manufacturing country. Her 
manufactures are well organ- 
ised, and strictly protected ; so 
that while we are unable to 
sell our goods in her market, 
she is able to compete success- 
fully with us in our own. Her 
mercantile marine, which was 
insignificant at the conclusion 
of her war with France, has 
gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds, and is now the second 
in Europe, if not in the world. 
Her wealth is increasing with 
great rapidity. She has a 
standing army of 650,000 of 
the most perfectly trained 
troops in Europe, with three 
and a half million of well- 
trained soldiers behind them, 
who can be placed on a war 
footing at very short notice. 
She is building a war navy of 
ships of the most powerful 
type; and although she pos- 
sesses but an insignificant sea- 
board, she is spending immense 
sums of money upon the arti- 
ficial improvement of her har- 
bours: for she feels that she 





has a very small outlet for a 
very big country; and expan- 
sion appears to her to be an 
absolute necessity, and not 
merely the gratification of an 
ambition. It has, in short, 
been pithily remarked that she 
must expand or bust. 

And now let us look at the 
map of Europe, and we shall 
see at a glance how England 
stands in the way of Germany. 
German ships have no outlet 
to the world of commerce with- 
out passing through the Straits 
of Dover, or by making a great 
detour round the north coast 
of Scotland. England stands 
in the way. Once remove 
England. Defeat her navy ; 
or effect a landing amongst 
the unarmed, untrained shop- 
keepers,—and all is clear for 
the foundation of a world-wide 
German empire. What an 
irresistible temptation to an 
ambitious people who tho- 
roughly believe, and have fre- 
quently told us that they be- 
lieve, it to be their “destiny ” 
to take our place in the world ! 

Can we wonder or complain 
when we hear that the favourite 
toast for German naval officers 
is—“ To the great day,” “To 
England’s naval Sedan”? It 
is folly to complain, for we have 
often drunk the same sort of 
toast ourselves in our own navy, 
and we still sing “Hearts of 
Oak” and “Rule Britannia.” 

It is also folly to shut our 
eyes to the situation which is 
rapidly being created by the 
rise of the German navy, con- 
centrated in the North Sea, 
and with four million trained 
soldiers behind it, and ample 
means of transporting 200,000 
of the pick of them to the 
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coast of England, if only a 
temporary three days’ com- 
mand of the intervening water 
could be secured. Even if we 
continue to out-build Germany 
in battleships, and always for 
the future maintain a navy 
double the strength of hers, 
still the strategic situation will 
be against us, until we organise 
a home defence army of such 
numbers and efficiency as to 
render invasion a _ hopeless 
undertaking. 

Our fleet cannot be every- 
where. We have an immense 
extent of undefended coast-line 
and of unprotected harbours, 
where troops could be landed. 
Germany’s small coast-line and 
the estuaries of her rivers can 
be rendered unapproachable 
with ground-mines, as the 
waters are everywhere shallow. 
So that even if we were to 
take the initiative,—which of 
course we never shall do,—we 
could not get at her: and her 
ships could lie safe in her for- 
tified and mine-protected har- 
bours whilst we were wearing 
ourselves out blockading her. 

It is frequently said by our 
optimists that evasion is impos- 
sible against modern fleets, with 
their various and rapid means 
of communication and their 
great speed ; but it is forgotten 
that most of these novel in- 
ventions cut both ways, and 
can be used by both sides. 
Evasion may, perhaps, be more 
difficult than it used to be in 
the sailing days, but it is 
certainly not impossible, and 
we shall probably find that 
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during the next naval war 
the fundamental principles of 
naval strategy are not greatly 
changed, though tactics may 
be. And even if our fleet is 
double that of Germany, it 
will have more than double as 
much to do. We know that 
Nelson, with all his zeal and 
ardour and his genius for naval 
strategy, was frequently evaded 
and deceived, and spent much 
of his time fruitlessly hunting 
for the enemy’s fleet. History 
repeats itself. 

Finally, British battleships 
were not designed or built for 
coast defence. Had they been 
so designed they would have 
been given a much smaller coal 
stowage, and the weight would 
have been utilised for a heavier 
armament. Our ships were 
designed with the view of 
being able to go anywhere, and 
fight their battles far afield, as 
they did of old; and if they 
are to be kept manacled to our 
shores because our weak-kneed 
statesmen lack the courage to 
make our young men do their 
duty, we shall certainly be 
shorn of many of our posses- 
sions the next time we are 
involved in a European war, 
and in the meantime we shall 
be constantly subjected to 
humiliating threats of invasion, 
even if we do not have to 
succumb to a surprise attack, 
as Lord Roberts has frequently 
warned us may be the case. 

Germany has thousands of 
her soldiers now in England, 
serving as waiters in our hotels 
and restaurants. 
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